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Caruso immortalized 


A vast heritage of arts and literature has been bequeathed 
to the world by the passing centuries, but it remained for 
the Victrola to perform a similar service for music. 


It has bridged the oblivion into which both singer and 
musician passed. The voice of Jenny Lind is forever stilled, 
but that of Caruso will live through all the ages. The greatest 
artists of the present generation have recorded their art for 
the Victrola, and so established the enduring evidence of 
their greatness. 


There are Victrolas from $25 to $1500. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on 
the Ist of each month, 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Teen ae ree 


under the tid! Look on the label! 
Camden, New Jersey VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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ANIMAL STORIES THAT 
PROVIDE THE THRILL 


LL the life-or-death excitement known to 

our jungle-haunted, beast-battling prime- 
val ancestors flames through a remarkable 
group of animal stories, written by Courtney 
Ryley Cooper, which are to appear in this 
magazine. 
lore and tradition, the special knowledge and 
special hazards, of wild-animal training and 
management. Through long familiarity with 


Few people realize the wealth of 


circus and menagerie, Mr. Cooper has a rich 
fund of material with which to work; and his 
trained talent as a fiction-writer makes his 
stories inimitab!ly interesting. The first of 
these, ‘‘ Fear,’ which is based upon what ac- 
tually happened to a circus caught in an Ohio 
River flood, will appear (along with twelve 
other unusually attractive stories) in the 
forthcoming March issue of — 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 So. State Street, CHICAGO 
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Why I Cried 
After the Ceremony 


Two whole months I planned for my 
wedding day. It was to be an elaborate 
church affair, with arches, bridesmaids 
and sweet little flower-girls. Bob wanted 
a simple ceremony—but I insisted on a 
church wedding. 

“We are only married once, you know,” 
I laughed, ‘‘And Oh, Bob,” I whispered, 
nestling closer, “It will be the happiest 
day of my life.”’ 

Gaily I planned for that happy day and 
proudly I fondled the shimmering folds of 
my wedding gown. There were flowers to 
be ordered, music to be selected and cards 
to be sent. Each moment was crowded 
with anticipations. Oh, if I could have 
only known then the dark cloud that over- 
shadowed my happiness! 

At last the glorious day of my marriage 
arrived. The excitement fanned the spark 
of my happiness into glowing and I 
thrilled with a joy that I had never known 
before. My wedding day! The happiest 
day of my life! I just knew that I would 
remember it forever. 


A Day I Will 


Remember Forever 


How can I describe to you the beauty of the 
church scene as I found it when I arrived? Huge 
wreaths of flowers swung in graceful fragrance 
from ceiling to wall. Each pew boasted its cluster 
of lilies, and the altar was a mass of many-hued 
blossoms. The bridesmaids, in their flowing white 
gowns, seemed almost unreal, and the little flower 
girls looked like tiny fairies as they scattered 
flowers along the carpeted aisle. It was superb! 
I firmly believed that there was nothing left in all 
the world to wish for. The organist received the 
cue, and with a low, deep chord the mellow strains 
of the triumphant wedding march began. 

Perhaps it was the beauty of the scene. Per- 
haps it was_the strains of the wedding march. 
Perhaps it Was my overwhelming happiness. At 
any rate, the days of rehearsal and planning van- 
ished in a blur of happy forgetfulness, and before I 
realized what I was doing, I had made an awful 
blunder. I had made a mistake right at the begin- 
ning of the wedding march, despite the weeks of 
careful preparation and the days of strict rehearsal! 


One Little Mistake — 
and My Joy is Ended 


Someone giggled. I noticed that the clergyman 
raised his brows ever so slightly. The sudden 
realization of the terrible blunder I was making 
caused a pang of regret that I had not read up, 
somewhere, about the blunders to be avoided at 
wedding ceremonies. A hot blush of humiliation 
surged over me—and with crimson face and 
trembling lip I began the march all over again. 

It all happened so suddenly. In a moment it 
was over. And yet, that blunder had spoiled my 
wedding day! Everyone had noticed it, they 
couldn't help noticing it. Atl my rehearsing had 
been in vain, and the event that I had hoped would 
be the crowning glory of my life, proved a 
miserable failure. 

Of course, all my friends told me how pretty I 
looked, and the guests proclaimed my wedding a 
tremendous success. But deep down in my heart 
I knew that they did not mean it—they could not 
mean it. I had broken one of the fundamental 
laws of wedding etiquette and they would never 
forget it. After the ceremony that evening I cried 
as though my heart would break—and, incidentally, 
I reproached myself for not knowing better. 


I Buy a Book of 
Etiquette 


After the wedding there were cards of thanks 
and “at home” cards to be sent. The wedding 
breakfast had to be arranged and our honeymoon 
trip planned. I determined to avoid any further 
blunders in etiquette, and so I sent for the famous 

ncyclopedia of Etiquette.” > : 

+ Beb and I had always prided ourselves on being 
cultured and well bred. We had always believed 


that we followed the conventions of society to the 
highest letter of its law. But oh, the serious 
breaches ot etiquette we were making almost 
every day! 

Why, after reading only five pages I discovered 
that I actually did not know how to introduce 
people to each other correctly! I didn’t know 
whether to say: Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith; 
or Miss Smith meet Mrs. Brown. 1 didn't ‘know 
whether to say, Boh y, this is Mr. Blank; or Mr. 
Blank, this is Bobby. I didn't know whether it 
were proper for me to shake hands with a gentle- 
man upon being introduced to him, and 
whether it were proper for me to stand up 
or remain seated. I discovered, in fact, that 
to be able to establish an immediate and 
friendly understanding between two people 
who have never met before, to make con- 
versation flow smoothly and pleas- 
antly, is an art initself. Every day 
people judge us by the way we 
make and acknowledge introduc- 
tions. 


Blunders in Etiquette 
at the Dance 


Bob glanced over the chapter 
called Etiquette at the Dance. 
“Why, dear,"’ he exclaimed, “I 
never knew how to dispose of my 
dancing partner and return to you 
without appearing rude—and here 
it’s all explained so simply.” We 
read the chapter together, Bob and 
1, and we found out the correct way 
to ask a lady to dance and the polite 
and courteous way for her to refuse 
it. We found out how to avoid that 
awkward moment after the music 
ceases and the gentleman must 
leave his partner to return to his 
escort. We even discovered the 
correct thing for a young girl to do 
if she is not asked to dance. 
“We will find invaluable aid in 
our ‘Encyclopedia of Etiquette’,” 
I said to Bob. “It tells us just 
what to do, what to say, what to 
write and what to wear at all times. 
And there are two chapters, I see, 
on foreign countries that tell all about tips, dress, 
calling cards, correspondence, addressing royalty 
and addressing clergy abroad. Why, look, Bob, it 
even tells about the dinner etiquette in France, 
England and Germany. And see, here is a chapter 
on wedding etiquette—the very mistake I made is 
pointed out! Oh, Bob, if I had only had this 
wonderful book I would never have made that 
blunder!” 


My Advice to Young 
Men and Women 


The world is a harsh judge. To be admitted to 
society, to enjoy the company of brilliant minds 
and to win admiration and respect for oneself, it is 
essential for the woman to cultivate charm, and 
for the man to be polished, impressive. And only 
by adhering to the laws of etiquette is it possible 
for the woman to be charming and the man to be 
what the world loves to call a gentleman. 


I would rather lose a thousand dollars than live 
through that awful moment of my wedding again. 
Even now, when I think of it, I blush. And so, 
my advice to young men and women who desire to 
be cultured rather than coarse, who desire to im- 
press by their delicacy of taste and finesse of breed- 
ing, is—“‘send for the splendid two-volume set of 
Everyman's Encyclopedia of Etiquette!" 


Send for it that you may know the correct thing 
to wear at the dinner, and the. correct thing to 
wear at the ball. Send for it that you may know 
just what to do and say when you overturn a cup 
of coffee on your hostess’ table linen. Send for it 
that you may know the proper way to remove 
fruit stones from your mouth, the cultured way 
to use a finger-bowl and the correct way to use 
napkins. Send for it, in short, that you may be 
always, at all times, cultured, well-bred and refined; 
that you may do and say and write and wear only 
what is the best of form and utterly in accord 
with the art of etiquette. 


“Before I realized what I was 
doing, I had started the wedding 
march with an awful blunder in 
Etiquette.”’ 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive 
Volumes 


Sent FREE for 5 Days 


Everyman's Encyclopedia of Etiquette is excel- 
lent in quality, comprehensive in proportions, rich 
in illustrations. It comes to you as a guide, a 
revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels 
lingering doubts, corrects blunders, teaches you 
the right thing to do. 

For a short time only the complete two-volume 
set of the Encyclopedia of Etiquette is being 
offered at the special price of $3.50. Don't wait 
until your wedding, your party, your dinner is 
spoiled by a blunder. Don't delay—send for your 
set NOW before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to a 5 days’ 
FREE examination of the two-volume set of 
the Encyclopedia of Etiquette. At the 
end of that time if you decide that you want to 
keep it, simply send us $3.50 in full payment— 
and the set is yours. Or, if you are not delighted, 
return the books to us and you won't be out a cent. 

Send for your set of the Encyclopedia today! 
Surprise your friends with your knowledge of the 
correct thing to do, say, write and wear at all 
times. Just mail the coupon—don't send any 


money. 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 

Dept. 52, Oyster Bay, New York 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 

Dept. 52, Oyster Bay, New York. 

Gentlemen: 

You may send me the complete two-volume set 
of the Encyclopedia of Etiquette. After 5 days I 
will either return the books or send you $3.50 in 
full payment. This places me under no obligation. 


Name.... 
Address. 
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Bamilton Watch 


“The Watch of Railroad 


Accuracy’ 














What King Albert Learned 
from an American Engineer 


ZING ALBERT of Belgium 
K —he appears in the cab 
window—rode on the Twentieth 
Century Limited engine for 88 
miles between Toledo and Elk- 
hart. He inspected the mechan- 
ism; he learned the method by 
which the engine while in motion 
scooped water; he sat in the en- 
gineer’s seat and ran the engine. 


As they approached Elkhart, 
Engineer J. A. Lux—he appears 
in the gangway— pulled out his 
watch. His Majesty consulted 
his, and they compared time. 
After one look, ‘‘What watch 
do you carry?”’ asked King Al- 
bert. ‘‘A Hamilton,’’ answered 


Lux. ‘“‘Is it a good one?” in- 
quired His Majesty. ‘Well, 
I’ve run trains by it for 25 
years,”’ said Engineer J. A. Lux. 

King Albert put away his 
watch. Before leaving America, 
he bought a Hamilton. 

Watches so accurate that en- 
gineers run the crack trains by 
them are watches that kings 
will buy. 

There are many Hamilton 
models—from sturdy railroad 
types to ladies’ beautiful bracelet 
watches. Prices range from $40 
to $200. Movementsalone, $22 
(in Canada $27) and up. Look 
them over at your jeweler’s. 


Send for *‘ The Timekeeper’’—an interesting booklet 
about the manufacture and care of fine watches. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Notice to Subscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, ex 
and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 

RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. If, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your ne 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
delivery will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 
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Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


Fair to Middling By Nalbro Bartley 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


Conflict By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Illustrated by Frank Street 


, Beauty By Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by W. T. Benda 


| Snow-blind By Katharine Newlin Burt 


Illustrated by Clark Fay 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 


The Heart of the Lily By Jack Boyle 
Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


The Girl Who Took the Bumps By Lawrence Perry 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 
The Reckoning By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Illustrated by Raeburn Van Buren 
The Gold Woman By Mildred Cram 
Illustrated by Frederick Dorr Steele 
The Caution of Abner Rowland By Harold Titus 
Illustrated by William Meade Prince 
Never Deal With a Woman By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Illustrated by Robert W. Stewart 
Ruler the Persistent By Warren H. Miller 
Illustrated by J. C. Shepherd 
By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated vy Henry J. Soulen 


The Get-away By O. F. Lewis 
Illustrated by J. Allen St. John 


—And— 


Bruce Barton's Commomn-sense Editorial 


Slobsy the Magnificent 
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CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC AND 
SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ART 


SUMMER CAMPS 

















American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 
SCHOOLS — Est. 20 Years 


ALVIENE | The Acknowledged Authority on 


Eac . department a large schoo! in 
iteel Academic, Technical and 
Practical Training. Students’ Schoo] 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New 
York Appearances. Write for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. AND 


R. C. IRWIN, Secretary DANCE ARTS 

















DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 








43 W. 72nd St., between Bway and Central Park West, New York 





American Conservatory 

Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
35th season. Summer Normal session 6 weeks. Josef 
Lhevinne and David Bispham, guest teachers. Apply 
now. For free catalog, address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


COMBS CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


34th year. Individual Instr 
and applied, including Public Performance. Degrees conterred. 
Reciprocal Kelations th University of Pennsyiv ania. Dormi- 
tories for women. WRITE FOR BOOK, 


GILBERT REYNOLDS COMBS, Director, Broad & Reed Sts., Philadelphia 
Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Special advantages for those who look forward to Concert 
or Educational wor All Instrumental, Vocal, Dra- 
matic Art, etc. Graduates filling highest places available 
in America. Catalog. Distinguished faculty. Address 
The Registrar, 15 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Lyceum Arts panonrvetery 


Summer Normal Session six weeks -June 20—July 
— includes present faculty and guest teachers. 
Branches of Music and rematio Art. 

I +» Director 
Box 43, 601- 3 Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago, Hlinois 





All branches, theoretical 








Register mn 








SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Brenau College Conservatory | | aaa || 

Noted for: Select poten 30 states; pleasant a a % location 

foothills Blue Ridge 2. North of Atlanta. Sta: . B. course, 

special advantages 7 sic, oratory, art, dome matic nt physi- 

=i A i buildinas sinclading sorority houses, new gymna- 
poo! alog and illustrated boo 


1 ay BREN. AU. Box F, Gainesville, Ga, 


Mount Ida School 


Preparatory, finishing school. Fully equipped. Ex- 
ceptional opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
ASSACHUSETTS, Newton, 1682 Summit Street 

; for Women. New build- 
Sullins College ings, every room has bath 
attached. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Outdoor Sports, 
Standard High School and Junior College Courses. 
usic, Art, Expression and DomesticScience. Secretarial 
Courses. Students from 35 states. Write for catalogue and views. 
W. E. Martin, Ph. D. inaied Box H, Bristol, Virginia 


SCHOOL ¢ OF COSTUME DESIGNING _ 
Costume Design. 


Design Costumes {fiiims. pesizn: 

and Fashion Illustration taught by practical designers 

and illustrators. Largest school al Costume Design. 

Individual instruction; students may enter any time. 
FASHION ACADEMY, Inc. 

103 E. 57th St. New York City 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL 
ational Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Jombined Professional end Cultural Course. College 
pecredited. Diploma, 2 years. Three and four yea 
‘ive Dormitor'es on College Grounds 15 


e from he rt of city. For catalog address 
ox #3. 2004 & d, Chicago, Mlinois 





























__UNIVERSITY 
Before deciding where 


alparaiso University feisre.ag ding "hers 


lor catalog This is one of the largest institutions of 











arning in the United States. Thorough inatruction 


3 Lowest Expense Catalog mailed free. 
Daniel Russell Hodgdon, Presid: 
0 Administration Bidg. VALPARAISO. INDIANA 
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Summer 
Camps 


HO’ ice is over the old 

swimming hole, and the 

pine woods are a bit 
chill, it is time’ to begin 
thinking of summer camps. 
The good ones fill early, and 
last year many boys and 
girls were disappointed 
because they applied too 
late. 

This year we want every 
boy and girl happily placed, 
so get your applications in 
early. 

The director of this 
bureau spent last summer 
visiting camps, and knows 
their strengths and their 
weaknesses. This informa- 
tion is at your service. 


Apply, without charge, to 
The Educational Director 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42d Street 
New York City 











SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Farn'35 ‘be 


Your Opportunity in 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 





A pleasant, dignified profession. 
Taught by actual practice — day 
orevening. Three months’course. 
Modern laboratories. No 
previous knowledge or experi- 
ence required. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 
28 years. Country-wide recognition. 


Write today for free catalog No. 31 


BODEE ‘tecranicat DENTISTRY 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BROOKLYN 
136 W.52 St. 15 Wan Walnut Sts. 15 Fletbush Ave 











In Selecting a School 


greater care is required on the part of a 


parent than is needed in perhaps any 
other matter pertaining to the child’s 
well-being. Any information which THE 
EDUCATION AL BUREAU of THE RED 
BOOK MAGAZINE can give you is at 
your service. Simply state the age and 
sex of your child, the sort of school you 
wish him to attend, the desired location, 
the amount of yearly tuition you wish to 
expend, and address 


The Educational Bureau 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 
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___SCHOOLS Se cot Sees ros BOYS 
SR MMM " TOT rman 


Shattuck School | 


FARIBAULT, MINN. <:= 55TH YEAR 
College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 


Application should be made well in advance 
to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


TELOMERE TE 


Catalogue and View Book on een 


MATL 








| 
The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. 8. Government. Half ansitt n d& Na r 
plant. 67-acre campua athletic fields, splendid eg 
ment. R. O. T. ©. under aizeosto yn = 5. arms officer 
Junior school for small boys. Cata 


THE COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Bos 500, Columbia, Tennessee 


| Gulf Coast Military and Naval Academy 


America’s great open air sche 01 on the Gulf 
Athletics, Water Sports Boys 
|} porches. Strong College-bred fac 
| every 20 boys. Separate Departmen f. bx 
| You'll enjoy our catalowue. THE A ADEMY, "at 6 


LAKE FOREST ACADEMY for BOYS 


| College Preparatory—Not a military institution—Honor 
| ideals Aim distinctively educational Preparation 
| for admission to any university Swimming pool, all 
athletics, (One hour north of Chicag 


John Wayne Richards, Headmaster Box 156, Lake Forest, Ti 


MILFORD A college preparatory 


school for boys of 16 
and over. Formerly The 


Rosenbaum School. Small 
classes and individual instruction. Booklet on Request. 
Samuel B. Rosenbaum, Principal, Milford, Connecticut 

A military acnc 
RIVERSIDE ities’ 
In Blue Ridge foothills. ‘ ic 


| pulsory Gymnasium Work. R. O T. 
instruction; all athletics. For catalogue 


RIVERSIDE, Box R, Gainesville, Georgia 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 


‘Bryant | & Stratton Business ‘College 
| 65th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
|up. Address principal for catalog. 

BOX R, 116 So. 


Clark School of 
Business Administration 
The School of Results 
| 59 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. Norfolk Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 

Your Position is Assured 
| With the Knowledge of Gregg Shorthand 
SPECIAL SECRETARIAL COURSES. 

Ask for catalogue. Address Principal, 


Gregg School © ‘isan’ 


Peirce Schoo of Business Administration 

Courses—For young men: 
Business Administration, two-year Chamuavetal Teale 
ing, Salesmanship. For young women: Secretarial, 
| Shorthand and Typewriting. Large, .completely 
equipped building. Write for 56th Year Book. Ad 
dress the Director, , Pine St., West of Bri vad, Phila., Pa 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





~ CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL __ 
y Board- 


BEACON ing and Day School. For 


A Country-City 
| boys and girls of all ages. College preparatory and 
diploma courses. 


| Mrs. Althea H. Andrew, Principal, 1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 
_ SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents fer 288-page book a Stammering and 

Stuttering, ‘its Cause and Cure.’ It tells how I 
myself after ra | 20 y B. N. Bogue, 
Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. til. St. “indianapolis. 


STA continue to 
Send for (free) illustrated 200-page book It tellg 
phn and Stuttering can be quickly ork @ 


by the most Advanced Scientific Method in the wor'd. 
EB LEWIS SCHOOL. 36 Adeiawe, Detroit, Mich. 


STAMMER 


If you stammer attend no stammering school till you get my large 
FREE book entitled ‘*‘STAMMERING, Its Origin and the 
Advanced Natural Method of Cure.’* Ask for special tuition 
rate and a FREE copy of ‘‘The Natural Speech Magazine 

| Lar and best school for stammerers in the world. Write teday 
The North-Western School, 2340 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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COLLEGE OF CHIROPRACTIC 





It tells how in a few | 
weeks you can earn from | 
$150to$400amonthinthe § | 
Auto and Tractor business. 


Be Your Own Boss. At 

small cost learn to be an ex- 

pert mechanic by the Sweeney 

System of working on real cars, 

if Use tools not books. Simply 

jf send your name and address to- 

day, a post card will do, for our 

free book and 27 photogranhie reproductions of 

machine shop work, etc. Let’s Go---Write Now! 
EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE~ 


s “OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
110 SWEENEY BLDG KAKSAS CITY.MO 
—= | 


(COLLEGES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





























: vie | 
Learn Photography || 
Good-paying positions in the best studios in the 
country await men and women who prepare them- 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught || 
Photography, Photo-Engraving | 
and Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $35 to $100 a week. We assist them ] | 
to secure these positiona’ Now is the time to fit 
yourself for an advanced position at better pay. |) 
Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best || 
school of its kind Write for catalog foduy 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY | 
Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, Illinois | 
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arn 35+100aWée 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Big opportunities NOW. 
Qualify for thie fascina- 
ting profession. Three 
months’ course covers all 
branches: 



















Motion Picture—Commercial—Portraiture | 
Cameras and Materials furnished free 
Practical instruction ; modern equipment. Da r evening 


o 
classes; easy terms. The School of Recngnieed Superiority 
Call or write for complete catalog No. 32 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St.,N. Y. on 505 State St., Bklyn, 


Learn Photography 


Motion Picture-Portrait-Commercia! 





from a successful progres 

sive photographer operating studios 
e largest cities. 

Earn $35 to $100 Weekly 


Easy and pleasant occupation. Big 
demand for graduates 


/E.BRUNEL COLLEGE 


%¢ PAOTOGRAPAY 


1269 Broadway, New York City 
and 134 So. Ciark St., Chicago, i. 
Three months’ complete course, all 
branches. y and night c x 
bert instructors. Free use of up-to- 
date equipment. Easy payments. 

logue Y. 
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SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION _ 
The Sargent School ‘¢,Phyzice! 
Established 1881 
Address for booklet 
DR. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 
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M on SCHOOLS 
Free Information 736802!8 
. THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Let's Go ~~ 
to Pt Antonio ~ 


where Nature and Man have conspired to make 
living worth while the whole year ‘round. 





On mild, balmy ‘‘ winter’’ days, under clear blue 
skies, the many picturesque parks, the windin 
roads, the historic ruins of another age vie wit 
those happy sports on the municipal grounds—golf, 
tennis, polo and the rest—in claiming your hours 
of relaxation from study. 


THOUSANDS of CHIROPRACTORS 
ARE NEEDED 


throughout the world to relieve the burden of hu- 
man suffering. Your opportunities today in this 
worthy profession are greater than ever before. 
Our graduates send us enthusiastic reports of their 
progress. The Texas Chiropractic College, located 
in San Antonio, teaching straight Palmer-method 
Chiropractic, invites your investigation. 


COT TTC ALLEL MEINE TUTE ONTO TI | 





A card will bring to you our catalog 
giving you complete information. 


_—— BRILLIANT FACULTY EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT 


os 


isdexas Chiropractic College 


axe 
= Located in Historic and Romantic ‘San Antonio.Texas 
© eae, wine Sh. 
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Selecting the Right School 


is, we realize, a matter of no small importance 





If you are having difficulty in making a decision, the | 
intimate and comprehensive information supplied by our 
Educational Bureau is at your service. | 


In order that we may most satisfactorily assist you in 
making an intelligent and happy selection, it will be nec- 
essary for you, when writing, to give complete data on 
the following points : — 

of 1. Type of school you wish—preparatory, college, 


finishing, business, technical, art, music, dra- 
matic, or summer camp. 


Location (City or State). 

. Approximate amount you wish to pay per year. 
Exact age, and year you will enter school. 
Religion and previous education. 


or 


In order that information sent you may be reliable, all 
data supplied by this Bureau is gathered through a per- 
sonal visit to the school. 


Educational Bureau 


The Red Book Magazine 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Premium Ham with milk 


To make this most satisfactory 
dish get a thick slice of Swift’s 
Premium Ham. It has a delicate 
flavor suitable for this way of 
cooking. Put it in a casserole 
and pour over milk to just cover. 
Return the lid to the casserole 
and put into a moderate oven 
foran hour. When the meat has 
cooked in the milk for thirty or 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift’s 
Premium 


forty minutes remove the casse- 
role lid so that all milk will be 
absorbed. 

Swift’s Premium Ham is the per- 
fection of cured hams. Smoked 
just enough—mild enough—uni- 
form, delightful. The flavor of it 


_is just right as it comes, it needs 


no parboiling for this dish, nor 
for broiling or frying. 






/ It is not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 


or frying 


Look for this “no par- 
boiling’’ tag when you 
buy a whole ham or 
when you buy a slice 
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Che First HairSpring 


ROM Italian cathedral to English pig-sty! A 
mere pig’s bristle spanned almost a century in 
the development of time-meters. 

Galileo’ s pendulum, suggested by the swinging lamp 
at Pisa, was applied to clocks by Dr. Hooke of E ngland. 
But how to adapt this principle to portable cloc ks, or 
“watches,” was a puzzle that long baffled both aid 
and Huygens. Late in the seventeenth century they con- 
trived to use a short, stiff spring to stabilize the swing of 
the balance-wheel. Be nt back and forth by the balance ,it 
vibrated like a tiny pendulum—and its humble origin was 
the back of a squealing, protesting porker! 

The pig’s bristle—crude forerunner of the modern hair-spring— 
served in this important capacity for years. As watches improved 
in accuracy, minutes took on a new meaning; and before the cen- 
tury was over, the minute hand had been added—just as we find 
it on those marvelous timepieces of our day— 
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Material, construction, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 


by Elgin Guarantee + + * * 
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FRANCES ALDA 


Principal Soprano 
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PRISCELLA BONNER 


Film Play Star 
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: | KATHLEEN MARTYN 
in “Ziegfeld Girls of 1920” 
Photograph by Pach Bros., N. ¥ 
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MOLLY MALONE 


Film Play Star 
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LUCY COTTON 


Film Play Star 


Photograph by Apeda, N. ¥ 
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Photo Copyright by St ss-Peyton, Kansas City 
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FACE POWDER -PERFUME-TOILET WATER- . 


Mavis Face Powder 
and Compacts 







There is a vast difference between 
Mavis Face Powder and ordinary 
powders. Mavis Face Powder 
does not have to be “heavy” to 
make it stay on It is light, and 
pure— soft as the petal of a flower 
, It cannot injure the skin as some 
——— “heavy” powders do, and yet, it 
NAOMI CHILDER stays on unusually well. 


OFLOYO N.Y. 

That Mavis Powders are far supe- 
rior is proven by the fact that mil- 
lions of women prefer them. They 
know that the difference in pow- 
ders shows in their complexions 
















Do not be misled by extravagant 
claims of inferior products 






The Vivaudou name is a guide 
to quality. 


Have You Heard 
the Mavis Waltz? 


A beautiful melody that expresses the 
fragrance of Mavis. It will be mailed to 
you for six cents in stamps to cover pack- 
ing and postage. Also procur able on 
Emerson Record No. 10,152, Arto Player 
Piano Roll No. 88, 301, Q. R Ss Play er 
Piar.o Roll No. 100,991 and Mel-o-dee 
Player Piano Roll No. 203,569 














Send 1 5c to Vivaudou 
Times Building, Neu 
York, for a generous 
Sample of Mavis 


Perfume 
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On the Extravaganee of Carrying 
Enemies in Stock 


A common-sense editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


HERE is a certain man in the Middle 
West who just falls short of being great. 
He has more than ordinary mental 
ability, plus a college education and a rather 
forceful personality. Yet no one really likes 
him; and when a position of large respon- 
sibility is under discussion, his name is inva- 
riably passed. 


“Simpson always seems to have a battle on 
his hands,” was the way a mutual friend 
summed it up. “He was born with a chip on 
each shoulder, and he has kept them carefully 
balanced there ever since. He has the finest 
assortment of personal grudges, resentments 
and jealousies you ever heard about. Some 
one is always insulting him, or disregarding 
his rights or infringing on his dignity. His 
mind is so cluttered up with ill-feelings of one 
sort and another that he doesn’t have any 
mental room left for constructive thinking 
at all.” 


Every one of us knows men like that; toa 
degree each one of us is himself such a man. 
We carry around our own private equipment 


- of grudges against individuals, and even 


against whole classes of society. Farmers 
cherish resentment against city men, workers 
against their bosses, and those who walk 
against those who ride. 


Few of us ever learn that one reason why 
the successful man passes us in the race is 
that he uses all of his mind for the business 
of thinking and wastes none of it on the 
extravagance of hate. 


“Resentment mends nothing,” Mirabeau ex- 
claimed; and if the men of France had only 


been wise enough to accept his sound common 
sense, the French Revolution might possibly 
have been a bloodless, peaceable affair. 


Napoleon had no time to cherish grudges. 
“T have never known him to evince the slight- 
est animosity against those individuals who 
have been most to blame in their conduct 
towards him,” said Las Cases. “It is evident 
that he would be capable of becoming the ally 
of his most cruel enemy, and living with 
the man who had done him the greatest 
wrong.” 


Roosevelt could sit down amicably with an 
editor whose paper had criticised him for years; 
probably he had never read the criticism. He 
was too busy to read or to care. He knew that 
to hate a man is frequently to serve him. For 
your hatred hurts him little, and weakens your 
working efficiency a good deal. 


VERY successful ‘storekeeper explained 

to me not long ago that there were many 
articles which he would like to carry in stock 
but could not. “I have a very limited floor- 
space,” he explained, “and the cost per square 
foot is high. I am simply compelled to throw 
out the things that I can’t turn into profits fast.” 


Most of us are mentally in the condition of 
that man’s store. We have just so much shelf- 
room on which to carry our stock of ambition, 
friendships, useful information and family 
interests. 


And until some one can show us how to 
turn resentment into a profit, what’s the use 
of crowding out salable goods in order to 
carry a lot of it in stock? 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of the Red Book Magazine. 
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From every standpoint Ivory Soap is economical. Pinch dcdittet 


It is economical in its cost. No soap so big and so good to wash silks and other fine 
sells for so little. fabrics? 


It is economical in its all-round bath and toilet use. Special Send for free’ Sample 
toilet soap is not required in the home where Ivory is used. a <a ae 


" It is economical in that it floats. You are reminded to ee eee: oe 
T FLOATS 


you will know that you 


take it out of the water instead of having it sink out of finally have found a 


° afe way to wash your 
QO #4 % PURE sight and waste away. loveliest clothes. Ad 
° . ° dress The Procter & 

100 The use of Ivory Soap is true economy because it gives Geulte Ca. Best. 


you everything you want at the lowest price for which all — 
these essentials can be obtained. 





The manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the following general h hold soaps: Pand G The White Naphtha Soap, 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling the housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. 
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FAIR FO 
MIDDLING 


By NALBRO BARTLEY 


Author of “A Woman's Woman,” “The Gorgeous Girl,” etc. 


it quite bad.” 

Madam Reid reinspected her future 
daughter-in-law’s photograph. She tapped her lorgnette 
petulantly against the edge of her red-lacquer desk, 
which furnished the dominating note to the breakfast- 
toom. At this imposing desk Madam Reid was ac- 
customed to sit at housekeeping accounts or wrote “characters” for 
departing maids. Here, often, had stood her only child, Martin, 
and her orphaned niece Dare Willoughby, to whom Madam had 
been kind but never friendly, to receive punishment and reward, 
the carved red-lacquer dragons as unsympathetic witnesses. When- 
tver she was at the desk, something that was her “bounden 
duty’—she thought very highly of that useful phrase—might be 
expected to happen. 

“I am familiar with her now,” she resumed, “—endless sun- 
burnt curls, amber-colored eyes, exquisite teeth making you for- 
give unpardonable sentences. Nothing more than coarse pink- 
and-white loveliness.” 

“Untrue,” Martin began with an effort. Having fought this 
battle in anticipation, its reality only caused indifference. 
Nevertheless, she is to be my wife.” Saying which, he irreverent- 
ly scratched a match under the red-lacquer desk. 

® Sunday morning breakfast had always been a ceremony at 

pMadam Reid’s. Her father, past diplomat and statesman, had 

: treated the function for the benefit of friends who declined to 
7 we entertained, herd-fashion, with political necessities. 


St has a profusion of taste, and all of 


Illustrated 


b y it now, had poured coffee for a cattle-king or a noble- 
EDWARD 


RYAN 


In those long-past days Madam Reid, an imperious 
girl, demanding homage even then as she demanded 


man with equal graciousness. During her early 
widowhood, Sunday morning breakfasts were her only 
form of entertainment. In due time dinner-parties 
were resumed, and. when Martin achieved his first 
tuxedo and ran up bills at an alarming rate, and when Dare was 
still a gray-eyed, dusky-haired young thing, Madam Reid per- 
mitted dancing parties. 

Still, Sunday morning breakfasts held their place. On the Sat- 
urday preceding this particular Sunday morning, Priestly had 
asked Madam—she was at her desk writing the week’s menu— 
his never-failing: 

“As to tomorrow, Madam; will there be special guests, pleasant 
guests or merely guests—” 

Madam had continued writing as she answered: “Only Master 
Martin.” 

Which left Priestly to wonder what family skeleton was rattling 
now. 

The “skeleton” was best explained by the photograph Martin 
tenderly reclaimed before pacing the floor. Pausing, he flung out: 

“Your boast was that your son should be equally at home in a 
Mayfair drawing-room or the Mohave Desert!” 

“T see no connection with marrying Fanny Doyle.” 

He laughed unpleasantly. “I love her. I'll make our set accept 
her. Because she is no rich, spoiled girl, you call her impossible.” 
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“I do not presume to dictate.” Something of a purr developed 
in his mother’s voice. “My opinions are, of course, nothing com- 
pared with Miss Doyle’s.” 

“Ts that fair?’ Martin straddled a chair. “It makes no dif- 
ference in your position—or allowance—if you never speak to 
her. Your son could hardly be that cheap.” 

“T was not thinking of money,” she fibbed. 

Left with an income which became less as prices increased, 
also a niece whose modest fortune was to be held in trust until 
her wedding-day, Madam Reid had maintained a certain elegance 
of surroundings with admirable results. Her shabby laces and 
blackened pearls impressed the world more than the rustling silk 
and diamonds of any nouveau riche. So did the old house, 
crowded with antiques and sorely in need of restoration, the 
solemn horses and carriage, and Priestly in his worn livery. The 
world was well pleased to be snubbed by this shabby-elegant 
woman who never otherwise betrayed any personal reverses. 

She had educated Martin to be “a gentleman;” yet Martin, 
being a lovable materialist, with a dash of brilliance, and possess- 
ing no spiritual roots, had turned to gold everything he had 
touched. He knew reason did not govern the universe; therefore 
he took care it should never govern him. He intended to captain 
his life as an unending holiday, with a checkbook as aide de camp. 
Martin, in a word, did not propose to suffer. His mother had 
never indicated whether grief had left its imprints on her heart, 
and the boy matured with the idea that suffering was not only 
useless, but rather ill-bred. His cousin Dare, on the contrary, 
suffered. He had watched her mourn over a dead bird and grieve 
because his mother did not love her. What does it matter to- 
morrow?—that was Martin’s argument. 

“Why take this attitude?” he began anew, with his mother now. 

“How am I certain that you love her?” his mother pursued. 

“No man can talk freely about such things—not even to his 
mother.” 

“Would she not love anyone who was nearly a millionaire and 
who traced his ancestors to—” 

Martin pushed a chair from his path. “Please don’t. 

Fanny is a wonderful girl—eldest of a decidedly com- 
mon family. I admit they eat off oilcloth, that Fanny 
has always worked and has had no opportunity to prove 
what she might become. What of that? I love her. 
Dare will love her.” This last added fuel to Madam 
Reid’s wrath. 

“Dare will think it as wonderful as a story-book.” 
His mother rose, her velvet dress with its yellowed lace 
giving to her the quality of a portrait released from 
an ancient tarnished frame. At the door, she added: 
“You are attempting the impossible. Wiser men than 
you have tried this thing—but the end is always the 
same. One may train such women, but never educate 
them.” 

She would have left the room then if he had not 
held her arm in a close grip. 

“Ts this all you have to say?” He watched her eyes 

narrow, apprehensively. ‘“‘Can’t you make the best of 
it as you did when Dare’s parents left her to you? 
You never betrayed annoyance at that!”—with bitter- 
ness “Besides, I am not attempting the impossible! 
We shall go abroad—Fanny will get into tune with the 
sort of life I know.” 

His mother shook her head. “The first gropings 
towards culture are always torture to behold, because 
they are so futile. The first efforts toward art are 
more interesting—a few centuries hence they furnish 
ideas for smock-designs or wall-papers! Your Fanny 
will merely be removed from her own sphere and still 
further removed from yours.” 

“You attribute to love no redeeming power?” 

She smiled her frozen smile. 

“Can you prevent people from falling in love,” he 
insisted, “or account for anyone’s destiny beyond a certain point? 
Did you consider my father’s social prestige—but yes, you were 
certain all was as it should be, before you permitted a romance!” 

“Had you never met the sort of woman really fitted to be 
your wife,” she ignored his questions, “I should not try to 
‘account for anyone’s destiny!’ Go shoot tigers in India, play 
tag with the North Pole, collect jade in China—anything you like 
for a year. Then see if this stenographic Venus has the same 
power of attraction.” ; 

He released her then, and she passed into the garden with its 
serene formality. There was a sleepy lily-pool there. and warm 
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gray walls covered with wisteria and honeysuckle. In the yd 
stood a tiny Greek temple which Martin had built for his y 
edification, and about it now was a riot of petunias in urns, 

He watched his mother settle herself in her chair to regg 
from Priestly cushions and the Sunday papers. She would 
printed facts without comprehension, while behind that frog 
exterior was wounded mother love. But the stone goddess m 

ding in the little temple would have offered apologies as reaq 
as Madam Reid would have congratulated her son. 

So he sought out Dare, who was in exile in her room, wy 
dering not so much about this breakfast conference as about y 
own destiny! 

Martin came into Dare’s room with the unceremoniousnegs 
a brother. Throwing himself on a chaise longue, he lighted » 
other cigarette. 

Knowing his moods, Dare waited for him to speak. She 
contrasting Martin—so extravagantly if correctly dressed, wi 
his black hair and handsome white face in which burned ty 
careless eyes—with the memory of another man, a “mysteriog 
nobody,” as her aunt would have called him. He was one ¢ 
slighter build, with a lean, muscular face, leatherlike in color ay 
with vivid blue eyes that were troubled and somewhat dangeroy jf 
This man’s chin was solid but not square like Martin’s, and hy 
eyebrows frequently met in a hard: line indicative of temper, By 
being used to keeping her own affairs secret, Dare gave no big 
of the contrast. 

She knew Martin was the eternal lover—everyone would forgi 
him nearly everything he might do, and he would be able alway 
to pay for the remainder of his croppers—whereas her “mysterio 
nobody” was bound to become immensely right after heh 
finished being intensely wrong! She wondered why she cared 
little about Martin’s new grievance and so desperately about t 
mysterious nobody’s wrongness! 

“I count on your help,” Martin began. “I see now why jy 
want to be independent of Mother; she’s granite if you cross her 

“What now? Nota 
other gambling disaster, } 
hope?” 

“What of that? Td 
have money to pay forit 
This is a banner year fe 
the Reid’ Pickle an 
Relish Company! Eva 
that irritates Mother 
although it would git 
her more creature com 
forts if she would accept 
them. Well, we can’t sui 
everyone, so we may # 
well oblige ourselves.” He 
was ‘confident he had 
voiced an original phil 
ophy. “When Mother 
snubbed impossible ree 
tives of Father,—the ones 
who had really done th 
most for him,—they dé 
not retaliate at onc, 
Mother’s bulwarks wet 
too thick for retaliation to 
penetrate. But they bidet 
their time! And they lef 
me the pickle and relish 
plant with its established 
trade, equipment and wist 
old heads to run it. 
lucky dog of twenty-three 
—eh, what? I immediate: 
ly resisted any plans for 
a professional career ai 
pledged allegiance to the pickles. It let me out of a bally lot 
of effort and bilked Mother’s fondest dream of seeing me a justice 
of the Supreme Court, or ambassador to Great Britain. Meantime 
the relatives’ rather generous revenge was complete.” 

Then he added tenderly: “And now it’s all about a wonde™ 
ful gir—Fanny Doyle. She is a stenographer. Don’t ask why 
I love her and don’t love any of the girls Mother clutters up & 
place with—for I’ve had the devil of a time with Mother at the 
old red-lacquer desk.” He laughed at the memory. “What timés 
we have put in there, haven’t we?” 

“You are in love this time,” Dare decided. 


They emerged from the 
park. ‘You are not 
inferior,” she protested. 
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«belongs to her alone.” 


By Nalbro Bartley 
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“Be your nicest to 
her, wont you? And you 
must be happy too.” He 
managed thus, for an in- 
stant, to consider Dare. 

In her blue morning- 
gown Dare seemed a 
graceful boy masquerad- 
ing in his mother’s 
finery. “I want inde- 
pendence,” she asserted. 
“You cannot understand 
because you plan to take 
Fanny away from drudg- 
ery, give her the silk- 
lined, solid-silver things 
of life! I want Fanny’s 
kind of work; yet I’ve 
been trained for a hus- 
band such as you. I 
must make the most of 
being easy to gaze upon, 
so the-rich husband will 
not mind the smallness 
of my fortune.” 

“Some one is waiting 
for you somewhere,” 
Martin declared with a 
lover’s cantagion. “And 
—a fig for Mother’s 
schemes! She would 
have a four-ton countess 
in tow for me if she 
could. You tell me what 
you want to do—and I'll 
see that you do it.” 

A month ago Dare 
would have convinced 
Martin it was her choice 
to be a trained nurse, a 
secretary or a designer. 
Instead she began talk- 
ing of Fanny; and Mar- 
tin, ever susceptible, did 
not perceive the digres- 
sion. 

Later he repaired to 
his club to fortify him- 
self for the afternoon. 
Madam Reid then found 
her way to Dare’s room. 

“Has he told you?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” was the brief 
answer. Her aunt al- 
ways put her ill at ease. 

“We must welcome 














“Lady Fastidious— Mother wont know you. 


Martin kissed her. 
to Fanny, wont you? 
“Your eyes. I’ve 
smiled mischievously. 


“What a chum you are—and you'll be nice 

How can you tell I am in love?” 

listened to so many pseudo-loves.” She 
“All the actresses—the married women 


whose husbands you must politely exterminate, the avalanche of 


gitls, girls, girls; and then I’ve been witness to your various dis- 
illusionments. There was the cynical period when you were 
resolved to be a bachelor. And now Fanny!” 

“You are almost too wise to marry anyone,” Martin said. “But 
it is lucky for me you are. Yes, now it is Fanny, and I am going 
to bring her here this afternoon. She lives in an East Side flat 
and her father works for a steam-fitter. Her mother dotes on 
green plush—comprehend? But I shall take her away from all 
that—because I love her.” 

““Don’t tell anyone about the love part except Fanny; that 
Dare’s eyes were tender, but Fanny was 
Not the sole reason. 

“Right! We will go abroad and return socially fortified.” He 
Was so enthusiastic Dare did not argue. The “mysterious nobody” 


was enthusiastic too. 


And you will be friends?” 


her, I suppose; it would 
be unheard of to draw 
a sword to cross a fan,” 
was Madam Reid’s first 
admission of defeat, an admission that came hard, with her. 

Accordingly, when Fanny that afternoon, radiant in a plaid 
suit with a wild flare of feathers for a hat, smiled her way into 
Dare’s presence, Dare realized that here was a woman who would 
only be natural when she exaggerated, whether it be in love or 
hate or clothes. Fanny’s was clearly a soul of emotion and super- 
stition, yet capable of a finer future and of working qualities if 
given the proper contact. But to Martin only the exterior “mak- 
ings” of a lady were essential; he did not mean to make Fanny 
generous by teaching her the glory of sacrifice but by giving her 
so much that to part with some of it would mean nothing. He 
would have her sweet-tempered by humoring and adoring her 
lovely self, thus causing her soul ever to be flushed with pink. 

At a glance one could see that Fanny, strangely beautiful despite 
a certain cheapness, had the ability to live the average woman’s 
colorless life in a few hectic weeks—that she would force Madam 
Reid to sue for peace after she had been a month under the 
guidance of a reliable. ladies’ maid. 

And as Fanny herself decided that in Dare she had nothing to 
fear, they kissed each other as a token of good will. 
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“I call this a welcome,” Fanny announced. “And if Martin’s 
mother would not see me because I am not good enough for her 
son, she can be informed that her son insisted on my marrying 
him yesterday noon!” 


CHAPTER II 


“TLL put my mark on the world; it wont mark me,” Amos 
Larkin declared to Dare. “I’ve seen people ground into 
nothing—it happened to my mother. But you can’t seem to 
understand.” He thus admitted his resentment of Dare’s sheltered, 
idealistic existence. 

“It must have been terrible for your mother to lose her hus- 
band and money and earn a living while you were small by keep- 
ing a store in that narrow town and—” 

“Being cheated by a crook!” Amos’ eyes were savage. “I 
can’t forget. No one can, whose first years were spent in poverty, 
forced to hear grown-up woes and sordidness when they should be 
hearing nursery rhymes. It makes you different all the rest of 
your life.” 

“Poor boy!” Dare’s hand touched his. 

He did not seem to perceive the gesture. They were in a 
public park, their clandestine meeting-place for many weeks. At 
first Amos had protested against such meetings, had declared it 
better for Madam Reid to know Dare was friendly with this 
mysterious nobody, than to discover her niece in a park after 
the fashion of housemaids. 

But Dare, who knew her aunt’s attitude should she suggest that 
Amos call upon her, carried the day. She had first met him at a 
meeting of socialists, whither Dare had gone, fired with a desire 
to “do something all by myself.” During the meeting Amos took 
issue with a speaker, and a rapid-fire verbal battle resulted, Dare 
keen with sympathetic interest. Later, Amos introduced himself, 
and they walked part of the way to her home. During that walk 
Amos Larkin realized Dare was an unhappily circumstanced poor- 
rich girl and that as such an one she had no comprehension of how 
the workaday world managed to exist. 

As for Dare, she gleaned nothing at all about Amos. She was 
amazed that this muscular, thin man with such troubled blue eyes 
and bitter tongue should so fascinate her. Had he championed 
the cause of the idle rich, she would have applauded the senti- 
ment. There were uncertain depths of both good and bad in Amos 
which she sensed but could not separate. Yet she was in love 
with him from that first meeting. So, thereafter, they met in the 
park or at chance affairs which both purposely attended. 

In personality Amos was sometimes monk, sometimes minstrel, 
but more often a sullen young man convinced it must be by 
single-handed defense against a tyrannical universe if he were to 
achieve recognition. Gradually he disclosed the genesis of this 
mental complex: a poverty in childhood, drudgery in place of 
play, and watching the struggle of his mother, a gentle, ineffectual 
creature, against the commercial world, her final surrender and 
defeat—her death with the child Amos holding her head and: 
watching pale red bubbles break on her blue lips; then the home 
for orphans—more mistreatment—bitterness. Came then life 
as he found it at seventeen, a wretched, talented lad who had ex- 
perienced all the tragic emotions of great age. His reaction was: 
“I have been hated—I will hate, I have been cheated—I will 
cheat.” 

The intensity of this reaction caused it to be repressed, seldom 
apparent to the world. What Dare did not know as she sat in 
the park this June night, was that Amos Larkin excelled a woman 
for variableness and subtlety. His indifference was the armor 
chosen by his inharmonious soul with its split ambitions. Once 
this indifference was removed, other things could be righted. But 
it was a task which only a woman’s strange pride and patience 
could accomplish, and whatever woman undertook the task would 
have something like the print of nails on her own sore—after- 
wards. 

Dare was twenty-three—and lonely. Life had been a properly 
restrained, sweet-scented affair in contrast to Amos’ confessions of 
seeing his mother bent over tubs late at night, of having to 
wear shoes without soles during winter weather, of selling news- 
papers, stealing fruit, sleeping on rooming-house floors, of unjust 
beatings and wretched food and evil-minded adults who scratched 
the soul of him and bruised every brave, honest ambition which 
is a child’s dream-heritage. 


O Dare this was like a story—just as Martin’s marriage, 
now a month old, had been a romance. . But for herself? 
She would return to her room to read another tale and vicariously 
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experience similar indignation. Dare was given to fantasy, where 
the grime of reality was in Amos’ protesting self. Dare could 
comprehend why this mattered regarding one’s future, any mop 
than to tell of it and receive sympathy. Amos must forget— 
as he forgot a thrilling detective story once she began a sugary 
novel. 

“I’m like a dog who is teased and then whipped when 
growls,” Amos said. 

“Why remember,” Dare suggested, “when it has ended?” 
“Has it?” A shrill note sounded in his voice. “We must fo 
ugly things, and they have no results—remember jolly things anf 
keep their results in plain view. Bah! What lies they try 
stuff down one! What makes a man murder, often as not, but 
childhood sorrows? Does a jury or judge ever take that inig 
consideration? No. They follow up the obvious, surface evidence 
and all the time there was a hidden fuse put into him when 
was a helpless lad that has smoldered and burned its way through 
the years. All at once—he kills. He has to.” Amos moved rest 
lessly on the bench, his feet scraping the gravel. 

A passing policeman glanced at them. 

“That’s a fine object to be over men!” Amos pointed to the 
plump blue-coated figure. “A stool-pigeon, a double-crosser, 
low a dog as lives—yet he could arrest us and blacken our char 
acters forever. That is the law!” - 

“No, he could not,” insisted Dare, indignant that policem 
who were always §0 polite when on2 wanted to cross at a crow 
corner, should be maligned, “not unless we broke the law.” 

“ ‘Laws are made to break,’’’ Amos quoted lightly. 

“Where would we be without laws?” Dare was serious. “Back 
in the dark ages! Aunt Esther’s husband was a judge, and her 
father was judge before he was ambassador, and my father—” 

“Is this the social Who’s Who?” Amos’ laugh was unpleasant, 
“Don’t you think I know about blue-blooded knaves as well ag 
policemen? They’re all the same. I’m for the under-dog every 
time. I'll champion’ him, no matter what he has done. Thesé 
men are officers because they are paid to be; eliminate their pay 
and see how fast they’d turn crook. You can’t tell me, Dare— 
I've seen it. Didn’t I see the richest man in town turn my mother 
out of her store because she couldn't pay rent, when he stole at 
the rate of a thousand a month from his clients? And it was 
hushed up for him because they were one of ‘the oldest families’ 
—and my mother went to a rooming-house until she could get 
day-work! You call that justice? His children rode in a pony 
cart, and I carried washing. Is that fair? Because of a few 
dollars we were homeless—he stole thousands, and not a club 
struck his name off its membership books. He died in his mahog: 
any bed with doctors to ease pain and a priest to assure him 
everything was as it should be, and they couldn’t take the funeral 
flowers away in three carriages. My mother died in my arms;I 
was thirteen; she suffered the same fate any run-down dog suffers, 
lying in the gutter until some one tires of its yowling and hits 
it over the head. She died knowing she was leaving me to maké 
my own way, and a hard one. She would have been buried if 
Potter’s Field if some cousins hadn’t sent a little money, rathet 
shamefacedly, to save the family reputation! That was good, 
wasn’t it? Nobody cared whether Mary Larkin was dead except 
the rooming-house folks—and I stole the flowers for her from 
that rich man’s garden. I’m always glad I did that—I stripped it 
of the best, that night! Would you forget any of that?” 

“Why didn’t your mother go home?” Dare questioned. 

“Not after things turned out badly—and she had married against 
their wish. Father wasn’t all bad; he played in hard luck. Thea 
he was killed by the railroad. They beat her out of her claim 
by proving that he had taken a drink that same morning, made 
her think she was lucky to have his funeral expenses paid 
the winter’s supply of coal in. Was that fair?” 

“She had no right to stay away from her own people,” Date 
insisted. “You were a baby, and you needed the right kind of 4 
home.” 







































































1% the June night Dare could not see the hard line of 
Amos’ eyebrows. 

“No woman wants to crawl back when she has been put ott 
for the man she loves,” he told her. “You wouldn’t.” 

“Tf there were a child—” 

“You would stay away twice as fast. You don’t understand— 
it’s wrong the way you’ve been brought up. That’s almost a 
wrong as the way things happened for me—we’re extremes. You 
don’t know what it is to sue for alms from rich relations, listening 
to them abuse and criticize your dead. You're happier wit 
cracked plates and a calico wrapper and your ‘unassailed memories. 














































A professional blood-donor and his wife who lived opposite had called one August night 
when Dare, sickened by heat and hours of labeling pill-boxes, longed to go to bed. 
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That was the way Mother felt. She used to tell me so. Of 
course, she never should have talked to me as she did; I was not 
able to grasp it, 
alone, so she had to have some one to tell things to—and I was 
the one. For a long time I thought I would never love anyone— 
never—never—” He beat his fist against the bench until the 
wood vibrated. 

“Ah,” Dare breathed. 

“I knew I was not fit to—that’s the truth. Even loving you 
as I do, it’s not fair, and it cannot be easy for you.” 

“As if love did not make things easy!’’ Dare objected, her gray 
eyes starlike. 

“Tt makes things hard; I’ve tried explaining why it does. If 
you don’t love too deeply, nothing is much of a struggle. “Playing 
with your brain isn’t half as wearisome as playing with your heart. 
Take this Fanny, whom I’ve only seen—she does not love Martin 
as you love me.”” He spoke not at all boastfully. “She'll have a 
strawberries-and-cream sort of life because of it. He will be at 
her feet because he knows she will never be at his. She will 
devote herself to learning surface stufi—and how not to care for 
anyone more than for herself.” 

“I wonder!” Dare’s hand sought his again; 
clasped it. : 

“You would not want it that way, would you?” 

“No,” she answered, uncomprehending of what life as his wife 
would mean. “I'd rather have all of me care—and trust to love 
to point the way.” 

“T don’t deserve you; sometimes I think I'll clear,” he added 
honestly, “when I see how little you know of men. It’s not 
right to let you jeopardize your aunt’s good will and your future 
as a rich man’s wife—” He freed his hand and fumbled in his 
pocket for a cigar. 

“IT wont marry anyone but you— Aunt Esther can do no more 
about my affairs than about Martin’s.”’ 

“Perhaps it is not wise to marry me.” 

“You don’t want.me!” was the feminine accusation. 





this time he 


“Think so?” he asked quietly, contemplating the stars. ° 
“Doesn't seem so.” Dare was aggrieved. 
“T want you so much I shall warn you against myself. Then 


if you pay no heed,”—he tried to speak lightly—‘I shall make 
you tell your aunt or I will tell her. We will be married and 
go away from here.” 

“Why away?” Dare ignored all but the last. 

“T hate this city. I’ve a good-enough position selling type- 
writers, but I want to work for myself. If we tried Brunswick, 
we might make a go of something. Dare, don’t listen too eagerly 
to my own warning, will you?” The lover asserted himself. “It 
would seem so wonderful to have you belong to me.’ 

“T intend to belong,” she told him, “—only I’d rather stay 
here where ‘all my friends are.’ 

“They are not my friends; I couldn’t keep up the pace. I 
dare say I have grubbed up as much actual knowledge as they 
have—but not the polish. Fanny and I are in the same class. 

. What a charming summer your aunt is having!” He laughed 
in ' spite of himself. 

“Aunt Esther was prostrated when Martin and Fanny sailed,” 
she told him. “But I am not so dear to her as Martin; she never 
could admire me, and she must admire anyone before she can be 
fond of them.” 

“She will try to prevent our marriage,” he continued. “I’m an 
unfit dog in her eyes, with the background of a charity school. 
My family tree isn’t of the giant redwood sort.” 

“Fanny—” began Dare. 

“Fanny married Martin, who is a millionaire!” 

“T am glad you mentioned that,” Dare said spiritedly. “I must 
tell you I have ten thousand dollars—in trust until I marry. So 
you can get your start, and I’ll be proud to have helped. Aunt 
Esther used to say if I married old Mr. Hurlburt, it would just 
buy my trousseau—but the poor dear had a stroke and married 
his nurse!” 

“A fine plan!” 
like a slave!” 

“We wont talk about it, 
tomorrow you come to see her. 
borrow my money.” 


Anger was rampant in his voice. “Sell you 
please. I'll tell Aunt Esther, and 
We will be married, and you will 


URING the pause Amos’ struggling self tried to make 
him refuse. 


“T’ll borrow it at interest,” he finally said, “but I want you 


to realize all you are undertaking. And how-I love you! I’m 
afraid there has been a lot of unworthy things put into me that 
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must have their fling.” He leaned forward, his arms on his 
and buried his head in them. 

Looking up, he added: “I’m not everything I should be, 
that’s the sort who marry the nicest girls—I wonder why? 
it because they see jin such girls their chance to find themsd 
their salvation. Do you suppose so? I wonder why the 
marry them—you must answer that..... I drink a little 
I'll stop.” t 

“You must; I’m afraid of men who drink.” 

“Unless they are rich men and their valets can tuck 
out of sight; then everything is lovely,” he sneered. “I gam 
and other things that are not pretty. I’m not good friends 
myself—it makes me suspect everyone and clouds the hapom 
moments. Sometimes I think it will finish me. Before we mm 
I planned to be a criminal—I felt justified in being one.” 

Her breath came in frightened gasps—with the story-bogl 
reader’s fear! 

“That is all in the discard, though. 
twenty-seven, and you are twenty-three. 
in a savings bank and a shabby trunk of odds and ends. 
all I can say for myself. Well—is it to be good-by?” 

“You think anything could make me say that?” 

“No, or I wouldn’t have warned you,” he answered honesf 
“Let’s go home before that policeman strolls past again. With 
my protests, I want to succeed, for-and because of you—to m 
life as easy for you as Martin will for Fanny. You are a supem 
girl marrying an inferior man, and Martin’s a superior man ma 
ing an inferior girl—how will the quartet come out?” 

They emerged from the park. “You are not inferior,” 
protested; “perhaps Fanny is not—she has never had a chance,” 

“T wouldn’t suggest that to your aunt; she’ll have enough on} 
mind when she comes to inspect me.” 

“We will keep house?” Dare asked, to change the subject. 
“We will have rooms at first; do you mind? Then we 
build our home as you plan it.” He pressed her arm tenderly, 
“Wonderful! But rooms will be jolly too.” She was not to 

discouraged. 

“How much do your clothes cost?” 

“I don’t really know.” 

“The things you are wearing now cost more than a montlt 
salary!” He lapsed thereupon into calculating silence. 

“But I’ve things that will last ages,” she protested. “I we 
be in the matrimonial market after we are married, and you do 
mind old-fashioned things.” 


a 
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I'll make good now, 
I have a hundred dol 


That 


Amos demanded suddenly 


E smiled down at her; his smile lent a different expresst 

to his strong, rebellious face. “I love you in calico 
same as in silk. Only, you have never known the calico of li 
—doing your own work, saving soap and matches, getting che 
cuts of beef, when you've been used to being -manicured al 
shampooed and having your aunt entertain at dinner.” 

“T’m not afraid of anyone or anything,” she boasted. 

“T grew up fearing everyone and everything,” he added. 

They walked an entire square without talking. 

“T could work,” Dare broke the silence, “teach children, 
embroider—I’d love to help you, and our little housekeepif 
wouldn’t take all my time. Don’t you think that would 
wonderful?” 

“My wife is not going to work except in her own home.” 

“But you will borrow my money?” 

“Just to start with.” 

They were nearly at Madam Reid’s house by now. 


“And my temper,” Amos was saying ashamedly, “I must ¥ 
you.” 

“You have—but you wont lose your self-control any more, Wi 
you?” 


“I'll try—” He knew better than to make a binding pled 
“Tt is in my blood, and I’m not responsible. It is a temper lik 
my grandfather’s. Mother used to say: ‘You'll either kill som 
one some time or be a great man.’ I guess she was right.” 
“We wont have any more temper.” Dare refused to considé 
it seriously. 
“I wonder what causes meetings like ours,” Amos muse | 
with something of Dare’s naiveté. “Strange, isn’t it?” 
“It is Romance,” she whispered. “I don’t want to know just | 
how or why—lI refuse to be analyzed.” | 
Amos was silent. He was thinking of alarm-clock signals t 
rise early, breakfast to be cooked, dishes washed, ice-men an@ 
meat-men interviewed, the washerwoman disappointing, the neigh 
bors to bear with—a tired, unsettled man to be lived with 
in the name of Romance! (Continued on page 146) 
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HEAVY pall of opium-smoke hung utterly motion- 
less in the stagnant air of the room.. Between the 
three who lay triangularly about it, the smokers’ 
lamp glowed dimly within its paper-shaded globe. Above the 
flame the girl toasted a pellet of opium on a neédle-like yen hok, 


twirling it deftly between tiny fingers that were the exquisite 


shade of age-yellowed ivory. 

When the bit of opium had bubbled to a golden brown, she 
glued it with a single deft movement to the bowl of the pipe and 
offered the mouthpiece to the aged Chinese who lay at her right. 
The old man drew the pungent smoke deep into his lungs. And 
then, impersonally as if voicing a chance thought, he spoke. 


: This is the first of the 
most remarkable series 
of stories this magazine 
has ever published. Its 
author will be recalled 
for his earlier stories of 

“Boston Blackie.” 





“The girl is strong and young and 
beautiful even as the lily for which she 
is named,” he said, punctuating each 
soft-spoken word with a reluctantly re- 
leased puff of smoke. “At Ning-kiang 
on the slope of the Tapiang Mountains 
I bought her of her father for twenty- 
five hundred dollars in American gold. 
Here in San Francisco men_ gladly 
would pay more—much more—for the 
Lily who is mine.” 

Silence followed, broken only by the 
faint hissing of another opium pellet 
whirled above the lamp-flame by a 
childlike hand. Again affixing the pill 
to the pipe bowl with the dexterity’ | 
of long experience, the girl presented , 
the mouthpiece to a young Chinese who | 
lay at her left. He too inhaled the smoke in a single long draw. 
Then, softly as the aged bargainer had spoken, he answered: 

“The Lily of China is fair in my eyes, I wish to wed her, 
that she may bear me a man-child in whose face I shall see the 
light of the sun and the moon and of all the stars.” 


The yen hok upon which she toasted the opium trembled in | | 


the girl’s fingers as she listened. 

“Truly thy Lily is a pearl of beauty, but twenty-five ht 
dollars -in the white man’s gold is a price beyond reason, 
suitor argued. “Still, because of my great desire, I will pa 
More would be the folly of a spendthrift.” 

The old man laid a metal disk across the top of the la\ “4 
extinguishing the flame. 

“T have spoken. No longer is the Lily for sale,” he declared. 

A sound, low and inarticulate but pregnant with heart-pai_, 
came out of the darkness from the girl’s side of the pallet; and 
as he heard, a gleam of anger and wicked resolution flashed 
across the old man’s eyes. The younger, notified by the symbol 
of the extinguished light that the conference was over, rose 
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to his feet as the girl raised a shade to admit a filter of light 
from the barred window near the ceiling. 

The unquestioning obedience bred in the women of her race 
by centuries of self-repression hid the primordial, Eve-given 
impulses that suddenly had leaped to life within the bosom of 
the Lily. Life to the women of her land is, and always has been, 
something man-made that utterly lacks the leavening touch of 
woman’s will. The girl was the property, the undeniable and 
undenying slave. of the decrepit master who had purchased her 
with gold. But because, deep in the well-springs of her being, 
woman is woman the wide world round, irrespective of race or 
color, the unquenchable flame newborn in the Lily’s heart struck 
answering fire to the eyes of the suitor who coveted her. In 
that moment he knew that, irrespective of price, she and only she 
could be his. But the inborn instinct of the bargainer persisted. 

“The white women at the Mission House know of the Lily,” 
he suggested, veiling a threat with gentle speech. “Already I 
have heard that they seek her. If perchance they find her here—” 
A suggestive pause; then: “Inward, the doors of the Mission 
House open freely to such as your Lily. 
strong-barred—strong even as the law of our fathers. Twenty- 
five hundred dollars in white men’s gold is a loss to sadden the 
heart. Thou art wise, therefore thou wilt sell the Lily to me.” 

The aged Chinese raised his head from the polished block 
of teak-wood that was his pillow. 

“Go,” he commanded, addressing the girl whose clenched hands, 
parted lips and eager eyes were an unconscious revelation to 
Eye You of all the newborn hope magically resurrected within 
her. “Go thou, and prepare tea. rice and the flesh of the duck 
for me, thy master.” 


BEDIENTLY, with bowed head. the Lily vanished. 
Then the old man raised eves that were pinpoints 
of angry fire to the face of his guest. 

“IT am Eye You, president of the Hop Sing Tong,” he began 
with emphasis upon each word. “The sleeves of my tong-men 
have been empty too long. Too long my invincible fighters have 
hungered for the meat and thirsted for the blood of the wildcat 
that fills men’s hearts with the spirit of war. Once in the past 
your tong—the Four Brothers, my too bold son—has felt the 
weight of my anger and seen its members fall helpless under the 
hot sting of Hop Sing bullets.” 

Again the old man paused to let the cumulative weight of his 
ultimatum attain full strength. 

“Listen and heed well my warning while yet there is time,” 
he continued. “The white women of the mission will not find 
the Lily of China unless traitorous lips reveal her hiding-place. 
If, as thou suggest, she is found, then will I banquet my gunmen 
upon the meat of the wildcat; then will I place in their eager 
hands the guns now too little used. And when I order that blood 
flow because of my anger at the loss of the Lily. a hundred 
Four Brothers and thou first among them, my son—shall fall ere 
there is peace between thy tong and mine. It is Eye You who 
speaks. Remember his words.” 

“Thy words are in my ears as the noisy but harmless rippling 
of a brook in its rocky bed,” replied Lee Foo, for the first time 
letting the smoldering fire of his anger flare out under the boast- 
ing tong taunt of Eye You. “The Four Brothers fear neither 
thee nor thy cat-fed fighters. We, brothers since antiquity, were 
great in the days of Confucius the Greatest. Well you know a 
Four Brother is one at birth or never. And a Hop Sing—why, 
aged one, even an actor may become thy tong brother.’”* 


*Origin of the Four Brothers tong is interesting: Thousancs of years 
ago, the legend runs, a wayfarer in China halted for the night in a 
desert. He had tea but no food. Soon a second pilgrim approached, 
greeted the first and was discovered to have rice but neither tea nor 
meat. Presently a third traveler appeared and drew meat from a 
kknapsack that lacked both tea and rice. With the food before them 
to appease their hunger, the three still lacked fire with which to cook 
it. As they debated their predicament, a fourth wayfarer approached, 
hungry and without food, but carrying an earthen pot of burning char- 
coal. Whereupon the four feasted together joyously upon their com- 
bined resources. In the morning, separating each to resume his own 
journey, the four joined hands in an oath of eternal brotherhood, 
binding upon themselves, their sons and their sons’ sons forever. The 
family names of the four original travelers being Wong, Sing, Lee and 
Ning—comparing roughly to the Smiths, Jones, Browns and Whites of 
our directories, the members of these families today are born and 
remain proud members of the Four Brothers tong. The sarcastic refer- 
ence to the availability of an actor as a Hop Sing member arises from 
the fact that in the social scale of the Chinese the actor’s is the lowest 
and most despised profession. 
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“Enough! Begone!” cried Eye You, trembling with rage under 
the studied insult. 

In the doorway Suey Ying, the Lily, reappeared, bearing a tray 
of food. 

“Go,” repeated the aged Chinese to Lee Foo, letting all of 
the hatred within him vent itself in the word. 

The young man turned toward the door, and then the girl’s 
downcast eyes lifted and for an instant looked into his. Longing, 
appeal, helplessness—all that woman’s tongue may not tell— 
was revealed in that hasty, shy glance. Lee Foo’s heart quickened, 
and his fingers trembled on the door-latch. Then as the Lily 
crossed the room and he saw her kneeling submissively to serve 
the food on the tray spread at her master’s feet, a new and 
poignant pain stung him into forgetfulness of all else but that 
she, already his by right of conquest, must be his by right of 
purchase also. . 

“I desire the Lily,” he said, returning to the edge of the pallet 
of floor-mats on which Eye You lay. “Therefore, though it be 
foolish, I will buy her at thy price. Come now with me to the 
tong-house of the Four Brothers and receive thy gold. My house 
awaits the Lily’s coming.” His eyes turned toward her at the 
words. “Before this day’s sun sleeps beneath the broad waters, 
that house shall receive her.” , 

A sigh of happiness soft as a zephyr parted the girl’s lips. The 
old man heard, and stretching out a hand bony and wrinkled as 
a mummy’s, he seized her wrist and drew her roughly to him. 

“Thy house waits in vain,” he mocked, looking up at Lee Foo 
in gloating consciousness of his power. “All the gold of the Four 
Brothers tong piled now before me would not buy one hair of 
the Lily’s head to be fondled by thee, son of a thousand devils 
Leave us!” The skeleton hand drew the girl closer to his side. 
“And for company in thy house carry with thee the dream I say 
shall never be more than that—thy dream of a man-child, thine, 
at the breast of the Lily, who is mine. Begone, presumptuous 
youth. The Lily and I—” A pause of concentrated malice. 
Then: “The Lily and I desire to be alone.” 

The old man, his ochre lips twisted by a vindictive leer, sank 
back upon his floor-mat and closed his eyes. And for a dozen 
seconds, as Lee Foo’s hand slipped into the loose sleeve of his 
blouse and clenched upen the hilt of the dagger that lay there, 
Death hovered above the head of Eye You, master of the Hop 
Sing tong, and of Suey Ying, the Lily. Surging hatred and 
jealousy hot as flame darkened Lee Foo’s yellow face to the dull 
shade of dirty copper. His body bent toward the recumbent 
enemy of his love. And then the inbred traditions of countless 
centuries stayed the hand that trembled on his dagger. A guest, 
received in amity, may not kill; and beyond denial, Eye You was 
within his right. No man may force another to sell that which 
he owns—even though it be a Lily crushed roughly against the 
breast of a master under the eyes of a lover. Slowly, reluctant- 
ly, Lee Foo’s hand fell away from the knife-hilt. 

“The law of the ages protects thy blood, aged one,” he cried. 
“T go to seek wise counsel and return for her whom neither thou 
nor the thousand devils of perdition shall withhold from me. 
Here I swear it by the sacred bones of my father and my father’s 
father.” 


S the door closed behind the feet of Lee Foo, the bony 

hand tightened cruelly upon the arm of the Lily, and 

the inch-long nail of her master’s finger (Chinese mark of the 

gentleman of leisure) left a smear of blood across her soft flesh. 

“I have watched thee, traitorous one,” he snarled. “In thy 

eyes, as they looked upon the face of the devil’s son just gone, 

I have seen the proof that thy heart has been untrue. No longer 

do I want thee; but think not that Lee Foo shall ever claim thee 

as a bride. On the morrow thou shalt be sold to Bock Gow— 
aye to Bock Gow, friend of the Devils of Darkness.” 

An uncontrollable moan of terror came from the girl’s lips, and 
the old man felt beneath his hand the racking quiver that shook 
her body. Fright and despair gripped her with icy hands, for 
Bock Gow’s was a name to strike terror to any heart—a hideous, 
always drugged skeleton of a sorcerer known to all to be the 
intimate of the deadly Black Powers of the Night. 

“Tomorrow thou shalt go to him,” Eye You repeated wickedly, 
and rejoiced inwardly at the shudder which followed his threat. 
“And now, worthless one, light again the lamp and toast Jai yuen 
for me, thy master. My lungs ache for the breath of the poppy.” 

Silent, crushed and unprotesting, the girl obeyed. Faintly 
from the street far below a shrill whistle sounded—the police 
whistle of Sergeant Denny Maher summoning his patrolman as 
he passed on his evening round. Still more faintly there drifted 
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“* Farewell, my beloved,” she whispered. ‘Eye You is dead upon 
the sacred feet of Ai-Lo-Hun, to whom I have sworn bondage.” 
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through Eye You’s barred window the jangling clatter of a trolley- 
car speeding by a block away on Kearney Street, a main thorough- 
fare in San Francisco. Without lay all the orderly protection of 
the white man and his law, but within the dim room where old 
Eye You lay beside his opium-lamp taking grim delight in the 
trembling of his child-slave’s ivory fingers as she toasted his 
pills, Caucasian law had never penetrated. There the Orient ruled 
—an Orient of ancient, merciless and immutable laws of its own, 
and its yellow-faced children accepted the decrees of its ancient 
code with the silent, uncomplaining fatalism of their race. 

Even under the torturing horror of the fate pronounced upon 
her, little Suey Ying never for an instant attached significance 
nor importance to the shrill sound of the police whistle. To her 
it was no symbol of a protective authority that at a single word 
of appeal would have rescued her. Eye You’s law and her’s were 
one. Within that law she must live, and now, as Bock Gow’s 
slave, must also with equal certainty die. 

To die was hard, doubly hard with Lee Foo’s voice, echoed by 
memory, repeating softly again the words that had thrilled her 
body and soul. 

“T wish to marry the Lily that she may bear me a man-child 
in whose face I shall find—” 


HE loved words whispered over to herself—even in her 

terror they brought strange comfort—were interrupted 
by her master’s voice, hdarse now, and heavy from the drug with 
which her nimble fingers had fed his craving. He was sinking 
slowly into the insidious joy of the opium addict’s sleep, but as 
consciousness ebbed, the jealous venom in his heart prompted a 
last taunt. 

“Thou shalt be sold into the arms of Bock Gow, the sorcerer,” 
he murmured huskily. “And the lover of thy unchaste heart, 
faithless one, he shall die by a Hop Sing hand ere the moon now 
above us grows young again. So shall Eye You, the mighty, 
avenge the wrong I read in thy eyes as they looked into his. So 
shall it be. I swear it, and think—not—” 

Gradually the old man’s voice droned away into silence, and 
he slept, 

Suey Ying laid aside the opium-pipe. Her eyes turned to the 
face of her sleeping master, as his last words—a threat of death 
to the one being in the world whose life mattered to her— 
drummed with endless repetition through her brain. How she 
hated him! * How she longed to see him lying dead at her feet, 
this drug-sodden tyrant whose caprice passed a sentence of death 
upon her lover. Bit by bit the childish face of softly rounded 
curves lost the meek acquiescence bred in it by the women of 
her race through centuries of obedient servitude. Even in her 
terror at her own fate as the chattel of Bock Gow, no thought of 
revolt, no thought of combating her master’s decree, had stirred 
within her. But now as she thought of Lee Foo lying dead at the 
command of that master, her child-body quivered under the spur 
of the possibility that rose, self-created, within her mind. For 
the first time she felt stirring deep within her something that had 
lain dormant but unkilled throughout long generations. It was 
the urge of mate—and mother-love, a compelling impulse to fight 
in their behalf, quickened now to life as she visioned the face 
of Lee Foo and thrilled again at the thought of the man-child that 
should be his—and hers. 

For many minutes Suey Ying lay silent and very still, her face 
aflame, her breath coming in quick little gasps that even her 
closed lips could not deny. Then very slowly, and trembling in 
every muscle, she raised herself from the floor pallet and crossed 
the room on slippered feet that even on the bare floor were sound- 
less. With infinite precaution she lifted the door-latch and slipped, 
wraithlike, down the dark stairway that opened upon an alley of 
noisome odors. In one hand she held, desperately clenched, a 
double-edged knife. In the other was the sacrificial cup of Ai-Lo- 
Hun,* the joss-god whose life-size likeness, exquisitely carved 
in teak-wood, stood upon a raised dais in the Hop Sing meeting- 
room that adjoined Eye You’s own apartment. 

The alley was very dark and seemed peopled to the girl’s 
imagination with an unseen horde of evil spirits, but she did not 
falter. In a cul de sac off the alley was a garbage-can. Beside 
this she knelt and groping behind it with trembling fingers, Suey 
Ying found what she sought—a —e 

The girl drew it out, and under the faint light of a fog-misted 
sky murmured a prayer of thankfulness, for in it was a living 
captive—a hideous, 


* Believed to be an ancient Chinese corruption of Elohim. The. 


A Flohim are the beneficent Planetary Spirits of the Eastern Occultists. 
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beady-eyed sewer-rat that scurried with 
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menacingly grating teeth from side to side in its prison. Steeling 
herself against the fear and abhorrence that overwhelmed her, 
Suey Ying thrust her hand within the trap and seized the rat 
by the neck. Dragging it from its prison, she held its throat 
above the sacrificial cup of Ai-Lo-Hun the All-Powerful. Then 
repeating the awesome prayer of the Blood Sacrifice, she drew her 


‘knife across the rat’s throat and let its hot blood drain into the 


Sacred Cup until it was filled. 

Her knees trembled with the weakness of a nauseous sickness 
as she thrust the rat’s limp body back into the trap. Then, 
hurriedly, she fled. 

Returning with the cup to the room where old Eye You lay in 
deep, drugged slumber. she knelt beside him and sprinkled the 
rat’s blood drop by drop upon the food that was spread upon the 
untouched tray by his side. And as she watched the drops fall 
one by one, she softly chanted the Prayer of Death—the solemn, 
irrevocable incantation of the Orient that kills more surely than 
a knife-thrust to the heart—but at a price as awesome as itself. 

As she rose to her feet, the half-emptied cup in her hand, the 
girl tottered, but her resolution was undaunted, and a deep, com- 
forting happiness filled her heart, though she knew she had sur- 
rendered herself to death that would be meted to her in some 
strange and inconceivably terrorizing form. But Eye You must 
also die. That she knew beyond the possibility of doubt. And 
dead, he could no longer harm the man who had spoken that 
wondrous dream of a man-child—hers. She had saved Lee Foo 
and was glad with a new gladness that transcended all experience 
And now because Lee Foo was saved and Eye You was to die 
and her own heart was glad, she must pay. 

Slowly she rose and picked up the sacrificial cup, still half 
filled. She lcoked down at her hated master, sunk as he would 
be for many hours in the slumber of the poppy’s juice, and smiled, 
conscious of her victory. Then slowly, for her body and mind 
both shrank instinctively from the unknowable, she passed into 
the unlighted gathering place of the tong and knelt below the 
towering figure of Ai-Lo-Hun, about whose head burning punks 
wafted a cloud of cloying incense. 

Many long minutes the girl knelt before the idol, with bowed 
head touching the floor, while she repeated her supplication for 
Eye You’s death and offered its price—her own youthful self as 
bride and slave for all eternity. And because living women may 
not feel the embrace of godly arms, she knew death must be the 
prelude of her spirit wedding. 

Again and again she raised the cup toward the silent, glower 
ing Ai-Lo-Hun, and by virtue of it demanded the acceptance oi 
her sacrifice and the granting of her plea. Such a demand, so 
made, was not to be denied—not even by the All-Powerful. And 
so, prostrate at the feet of her new master, she waited in humble 
surrender to his will. 

Terror was heavy upon her, for she felt death in new and un- 
known form reaching toward her from the darkness that shrouded 
the room. And yet as she knelt, waiting, no cry of terror, no 
groan of despair, passed her lips. But tears fell upon the little 
hands that covered her face. They fell when she thought of 
Lee Foo and the man-child that now would never be hers. 

Hours passed. 


ROWSILY, heavily, as a man struggling back from the 

borderland of death, Eye You roused himself from the 
stupor of opium-sleep. The lamp burned low at his elbow and 
focused his thoughts. 

“Cook lai yuen for me, thy master,” he growled hoarsely; and 
then as his heavy-lidded eyes opened, he saw that he was alone 

Angrily he raised himself on an elbow and cried out for the Lily 
There was no answer. The old man dragged himself to his feet 
and hurried through his rooms, growing suspicion all but blinding 
his eyes with rage. Beyond question the girl was gone. Last of 
all he entered the tong room, where the low-burning punks still 
hallowed the idol’s head with incense. On the crossed knees of 
the joss Eye You saw the sacrificial cup half filled with blood, 
and plainly imprinted in the dust that covered the floor, the marks 
left by girlish knees and two tiny feet. But of the Lily herself 
there was no faintest trace. 

“Gone!” muttered the old man, almost doubting the indisput- 
able. “Lee Foo, Four Brother son of hell, has dared to take that 
which is mine from me, master of the Hop Sings! The girl, be- 
yond doubt, has been hidden in his house or taken to the mission 
of the white Christians. It matters not. I will recover her, and 
meanwhile—” 

Eye You returned at length to his opium layout and smoked 
pill after pill. Gradually the drug clarified his mind to keenest 
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vision; and he ate the food spread upon the tray while step 
y step he planned his vengeance—vengeance that should begin 
with the taking of Lee Foo’s life and should end only when 
the tong of the Four Brothers had been crushed and humbled 
in blood. And the Lily herself! As the old man contemplated 
the fate he now planned for his recreant slave, his lips curled 
back over his yellow fangs in a hideous grimace. Her punish- 
ment was to be worthy of the master who planned it. It would 
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Freely he has chosen, and heavily he shall pay. Of a certainty 

the girl has been taken to the mission-house of the white women. 
So Lee Foo thinks to shelter her from the weight of my ven- 
geance! Let one among you who speaks well their tongue appear 
at the mission-house professing a desire for instruction in the 
religion of the fan quai. Let him with keen eyes masked by a 
suave tongue discover the concealment place of the Lily. Then 
will I devise plans for recovering her, and—” 




















ive long in tong history, an object lesson to others of the Lily’s 
kind. Within an hour messengers had summoned an even score 
of the gunmen of the Hop Sings to a banquet spread in the tong- 
room of their clan under the solemn eye of Ai-Lo-Hun. 

Approaching night had laid its gray pall over the city when Eye 
You, magnificent in the priceless embroidered robes of his office, 
rose from his place of honor at the head of the banquet table 
ind addressed the feasters. They had dined upon wildcat’s meat 
and slaked their thirst with the fresh-killed creature’s blood; and 
so they knew that tong war impended. War augured killing, and 
killing as inevitably meant quickly earned blood money; but the 
calm mask of imperturbability that shielded their faces as they 
awaited their aged leader’s pronouncement gave no hint of the 
boundless satisfaction that filled their hearts. 

Eye You began to speak. In stilted phrases he praised the zeal 
and valor of his company, all sworn to uphold the untarnished 
majesty of their tong. He recounted their deeds of the past and 
prophesied vaingloriously upon those yet undone. And then, with 
the flickering oil tapers alternately lighting and shadowing a 
face made doubly inhuman by the sting of the unconfessed wound 
he suffered through his slave-girl’s scorn of him, Eye You related 
the grievous wrong done him and the tong by the youth of the 
‘Four Brothers. 

“Careless of our might, reckless of our sure vengeance, in the 
blindness of his impudent youth Lee Foo has stolen the Lily who 
is mine from within the walls of my house,” he said. “So be it! 


“I desire the Lily,” the young man said. “ There- 
fore, though it be foolish, | will buy her at thy price.” 


Eye You raised hand trembling, as anger halted his 
speech. 

“Her punishment shall be remembered and told in whispe 
when your children’s children are aged,” he continued, at last 
mastering his tongue. “And now of Lee Foo! Each night he 
sits in the theater. Doubly certain is it that he will be there to 
night, thinking by boldness to disarm my suspicion that he ‘ha 
stolen the girl bought by my gold. You, valorous ones, wi 
gather about him, finding seats beside and behind iim. The 
avenger, selected among you by lot, shali be seated behind him 
with gun hidden in his sleeve. All being ready, the gun shall be 
held against his body and the trigger pressed once, twice, thrice 
Then as all leap to their feet and crowd the aisles in confusion) 
the gun shall be dropped, leaving Lee Foo in blood beside it 
to be found by the white police. Thus shall the vengeance o 
the Hop Sing Tong be achieved without fear of the law of th 
white courts. The price of Lee Foo’s blood shall be one thousang 
dollars. and for each other Four Brother whose heart feels a Hog 
Sing bullet, five hundred dollars. I, Eye You, the Master, hav 
commanded you. Go! Here I shall await news of thy brav 
deeds.” 

As Eye You left the council-chamber and threw himself upo 
his floor mats, seizing his opium-pipe with fingers quivering wit 
eagerness for the soothing peace of its smoke, he heard agai 
the shrill whistle of Police Sergeant Denny Maher, symbol of | 
youthful civilization whose authority (Continued on page 14 
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He proved an excellent marksman: 
the frst shot punc tured one rear tire. 


THE GIRL WHO 


T the side of a muddy, shell-torn road stood a man, 
in the garb of an American Army captain, gazing 
down upon a figure seated upon an ammunition- 

ase, gingerly manipulating her left ankle. She—for the figure 
as that of a ‘young woman—wore a knee-length skirt of khaki, 
*xposing legs in spiral puttees. A motor coat of yellow leather 
yas about her shoulders, and in her hands a visored cap. 

But most striking was the head, a head with straight yellow 
hair done up on a line reaching just below the lobes of the ears; 
keen, clear, light-blue eyes looking out from a face tanned 
eathery brown. Seeing her, one would instantly have sought for 
some human analogy. Not Joan of Are not Boadicea, not Jael— 
no! One of Bottic’ili’s Juditl, would perhaps have answered pre- 
cisely. She wouid have been recognized by any service man as a 
member of a French automobile corps, even had not an overturned 
ambulance lay near by. 

And the environment would have been recogi.'zed as France 
were it “ci for a number of men in shirt-sleeves arguing and 
resticuiating about a moving-picture camera, behind which was a 
background depicting a street in Tangier, while around a corner 
was Doyers Street in New York. 

No, it was not France; it was a section of the Essential Film 
Company’s plant in California—and the army officer looking down 
at the yellow-haired girl was Courtney Raile, Hester Dane’s lead- 
ing man. 

“Tf you hurt your ankle that time, Miss Bell,” he said, “I think 
we can put off retaking this number until tomorrow.” 

“Who said we could, Raile? How long since you’ve been running 
this picture? The girl balled that auto-wreck all to blazes— 
wasted footage when we’ve gone to the limit now. We're a day 
late on getting out on location, anyhow!” Phinney Hanes, Miss 
Dane’s director, who wore his hair temperamentally, having 
worked himself up to the desired state of indignation, fumed 
inarticulately, while Raile discreetly withdrew. 

Nathalie Bell rose slowly to her feet. -“Oh, I’ll do it again.” 

“You bet you will,” barked the director. “And I want you to 
keep that hat lower over your eyes and your face turned away 
more. Remember you're Hester Dane, not yourself. Come on 
now, Miss Bell. Sink your teeth into this.” 
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So the ambulance was placed upon its wheels, and once more 
the extras who were playing the part of wounded doughboys 
entered the vehicle. Nathalie limped to the seat and climbed 
painfully to the wheel, backing the car to its starting-point 
around the corner. Bombers and men with smoke-pots con- 
cealed themselves in the canvas roofs of the buildings. A 
whistle blew. The painted street became the pictorial center of 
death and destruction. The ambulance lumbered around the cor- 
ner, came on at full speed, turned suddenly and skidded, while 
unseen hands, hauling upon ropes attached to the top of that 
side of the car away from the camera, pulled the car over upon its 
side, the driver springing clear as it fell. She landed in a heap. 

“Lie there! Turn heavily on your face. Throw out your arms 
wide,” bawled Hanes, dancing and gesticulating to one side of 
the camera. “That’s it. Now the soldiers! For the love of— 
That’s it. Pick her up. you men, her face away from the camera. 
Into the house on the run. That’s it. Fine! Great stuff! Dig 
out the wounded. Right!” His shrill whistle blew, and the 
camera cut off. 

Some of the extras, who, bandaged and hobbled, had simulated 
wounded soldiers, were really wounded this time. One of them 
was sent away to a real hospital with a real broken leg 

It was the last scene but one of the “continuity” to be taken 
in the plant; all indoor scenes had been completed, and on the 
morrow the cast would move to the open. With everything thus 
on schedule, his good humor restored, the director became solicit- 
ous about Nathalie’s ankle. He had always a strong artistic 
appreciation of feminine ankles and would have hated to see any- 
thing serious happen to one as well turned as Nathalie’s. But 
more important than a merely personal attitude was the necessity 
of the girl’s appearance in rough stuff lying immediately ahead. 
That, by the way, was Hester Dane’s great appeal—the blending 
of the dulcet and delicate with the intrepid and strenuous. A play 
that did not involve sharp contrasts of this nature was not a 
Hester Dane play. 

“No,” Nathalie glanced up at the director. “I don’t need a 
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physician. It’s not a sprain. I merely twisted it the first time I 
umped. It’s quite -all right.” 


“Well, if you say so—” Hanes hesitated, then turned away 
bruptly to greet a young woman who was walking down the 
yar-torn street with mien which suggested neither the deé- 
butante nor the chorus-girl and yet combined elements of both. 
Her wealth of yellow hair was crowned by a sea-green picture 
hat, and her charmeuse gown, stockings and slippers were of a 
color to match. So- was her long-handled parasol. Her eyes 
were blue, but not such a steel blue as Nathalie’s. 

“Hello, Phinney,” she drawled languidly. 


“Good morning.” The director regarded her dubiously. “You 
know there was nothing for you today.” 

“Sure I knew; I wouldn’t work today if there was. The 
party didn’t break up until five o’clock this morning.” Her 
eyes rolled heavenward. ‘What a night!” 

“You look good to me.” The director gestured toward 


Nathalie, seated on the doorstep of a wineshop. “The produc- 
tion nearly went flooie a while ago; she caught her foot as she 
jumped out of the ambulance—thought she’d broken it.” 

Hester Dane turned and surveyed Nathalie with an imperious 
stare. 

“She’s always doing something.” Suddenly she flushed. “So 
the show would have gone flooie, eh! That’s the way it hits 
you! What do you think / am in this company, a Morris chair?” 
Her voice rose stridently. “If you can’t find fifty rough-necks 
willing to take falls for a hundred a week, I can. Put that in 
your pipe, Phinney Hanes, and smoke yourself sick. Eh?” 
She swung about upon Nathalie, who had been surveying the 
scene with a little inscrutable smile. 

“I didn’t say anything,” replied the girl composedly. Her 
voice was full, agreeably modulated, with a trace of Southern 
accent. 

“VYou—” Then, remembering the gulfs that separated them, 
HeSter Dane returned to her director. “You give me any more 
of that flooie stuff, Phinney, and you'll be flooie with me; 
do you get me?” 
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The director, whose temperament 
“T—I—who—who took you 


“T’ll be flooie with you!” 
was genuine, flailed his hands. 
when you were nothing but a—” 

“Be careful, Phinney!’ 

“Careful! The hell with careful! What do you think I am? 
I’m through. I—” He raised his arms aloft. “My God—me! 
Me, who has sacrificed my heart’s blood to make you what 
you are. All right! All right! I’m through.” 

Hester giggled, thrusting her parasol toward him playfully. 

“Such a temper! Don’t you love me any more, Phinney?” 

“Sure I do.” 

“Then be nice.” 

“You be nice. Upsetting me in the middle of a picture this 
way! Let’s see—”’ He glanced at a sheet of manuscript. 
“Miss Bell, we want to shoot that scene where Aileen dropsi 
from the second-story window with the Frenchwoman’s baby: 
after a shell sets the house on fire. How do you feel? Of 
course, if you—” 

“Of course, nothing!’”’ Hester broke in. “I’m the one you're 
going to consider. Nothing would suit you except for us to 
make that trip across that rotten desert into Arizona tonight 
All righto, we’re going as per schedule, old top—on the five 
o'clock train. Didn’t dare tell me yourself, did you! Got 
old Fertig to do it. Well, the trip’s on. So you’d better clean 
up everything you’ve got if you want me to finish up with this 
film. I’m going East next week for the summer.” 

Nathalie Bell rose to her feet. 

“You wont be delayed on my account, Miss Dane.” 

“Why didn’t you say so before, then? Sitting there making 
a play for sympathy! There’s nothing the matter with you.” 

“T said there wasn’t.” 

“You said so, yes. But you sat there registering a girl with 
three legs broken.” Hester’s eyes were scornful. “I want ¢ 
new rough-and-tumble artist with me next season, Phinney. And 
that goes.” 

Hester Dane stalked away to her chocolate-and-yellow tour. 
ing-car, which was standing outside the plant under guard of 
chocolate-colored chauffeur and a footman in yellow livery. 

“Don’t mind her at all,” snapped Hanes. “Now, then— 
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He delivered a fusillade of orders to the group of workmen. “You 
German soldiers, be around that corner ready to rush and capture 
Aileen and the baby as she jumps. You see, Miss. Bell, Adeen, 
as you know, was carried into this ouse after the zmbulance was 
wrecked. The bombardment gets worse; a shell hits the house 
and sets it on fire; the baby’s on the bed crying, deserted by her 
parents. That’s all been done by-Miss Dane. Now we'll have 
the shell hit. You go up this ladder and jump out the second- 
story window when I blow the whistle, the dummy baby in your 
arms. Catch it? Now get it: You've made a hard fight to get 
through the smoke, and so in desperation you take to the window. 
Desperation, see! Brave desperation! Don’t care a damn if 
the window is high, so long as you save the child. See? Hurry, 
now; I’ve wasted too much time already!” 

The fifteen-foot jump had to be made twice, because in the 
first descent Nathalie could not help falling with her full face 
exposed to the camera. The next leap was so flawless, and so 
realistic, that Hanes for an instant forgot his artistic instincts in 
the fear that the girl had broken her back. But she sat up, blink- 
ing like a football player after a hard tackle, when the German 
soldiers had registered a capture and the camera ceased to grind: 


N all that has been written thus far, the effort has been to 

set forth the fact that there were two sides to the art 
of Hester Dane—Hester being one side, and Nathalie Bell the 
other. Hester, in fact, was as one-sided, in her way, as Nathalie 
was in hers—more so, in fact. For Hester never got very far from 
the drawing-room, the bedchamber, the limousine or the country- 
club veranda, never got her clothing or her hair mussed, or her 
pampered body bruised in any way. The knock-down-and-drag- 
out features which had contributed no small element to her fame 
were supplied by Nathalie Bell, the girl who “took the bumps” 
for the brightest star of the Essential Film Company’s galaxy. 

It was rather an anomaly, and yet after all, a not unusual life 
story—that the girl who had been born and reared in an environ- 
ment as far from country-club and drawing-rooms and Byzantine 
bedchambers as may be imagined, should be delighting millions in 
this milieu, while the other, who had enjoyed many of the polite 
advantages of training and education, should be the “bump 
artist.” 

Nathalie Bell was the daughter of a gentleman stock-raiser, him- 
self no less a thoroughbred than his horses. But a loyal tendency 
to back the horses he bred, more as a matter of sentiment than of 
reason, combined with a thoroughly sportsmanlike but utterly ruin- 
ous system of operation in the stock-market, had eventually 
brought about an exchange of his blue-and-white racing colors for 
the red flag of the sheriff. He did not long survive the blow, 
Nathalie at the time of his death being eighteen. The widow 
was a stepmother of Nathalie’s—a.woman who had fallen very 
far short of being anything that a mother should be. Within 
the year she had married an elderly Louisville bachelor of some 
means, an event which merely hastened the girl’s dciermination to 
leave a home where most obviously her presence was not desired. 

She came to New York and spent a year in a school of art 
conducted by a famous American landscape painter. Then we be- 
came involved in the European War. Nathalie enlisted as a 
Y. M. C. A. worker, attached to the First Division of regulars, 
serving through thick and thin until the armistice was signed, 
when she returned to America. 

She had had her share of the stern experiences of war; they 
had filled her with a curious unrest, a disinclination for the normal 
pursuits of life. In this mood an advertisement of the Essential 
Film Company in quest of a “young woman of action” attracted 
her attention. She most certainly seemed to fill the bill. She was 
a splendid rifle and revolver shot, had twice won the women’s 
singles tennis championship of Clay County, and could ride any- 
thing that wore hoofs. A better double for Hester Dane could not 
have been born—which fact was speedily made clear. Had she 
possessed the pictorial quality, she herself would have become a 
star. But for some strange reason she did not register attractively 
on the film; she was simply a fine, swinging. healthy girl whose 
air. of breeding and poise came of blood that had flowed through 
the veins of proud Kentuckians for more than a hundred and fifty 
years. The Essential paid her a hundred dollars a week. 

Hester Dane was the daughter of a Brooklyn motorman. As a 
New York chorus-girl she had met, outside their homes, scions 
of some of our best families and later had widened her acquaint- 
ance to embrace captains of industry—one of whom had provided 
her start in the cinema. Her golden hair had a ripple; her lips 
curled, and her cheeks dimpled in a wonderful baby smile; she 
had the faculty of being able to register practically all of the 
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human emotions without feeling any of them: And so she was @ 
success—an enormous success. Off the screen she had acquired gy 
veneer, a sort of culturine which could be employed when necessary 
and a simian savior faire. But underneath all she was commons 
her moral sense was elemental; and aside from a certain native 
shrewdness, she had the intellectual depth of a pullet. S 

Her beauty was of the thin, breakable, porcelain type, dependay 
ing for effect upon artificial embellishment. Nathalie’s good lookgy 
were of the wholesome, outdoor sort; her lips required no paint, 
her cheeks no enamel, her eyes no belladonna. Precisely and 
tersely, one was a lady; the other was not. 

The trouble was that unconsciously, but none the less patently,# 
knowledge of this fact was manifested by everyone in the com- 
pany, from Simeon Fertig, the Los Angeles manager, to the hum- 
blest extra. And Hester Dane would have been far less acute 
than she was not to have caught it. She couldn’t do without 
Nathalie, but she could—and did—make life a veritable hell 
for her. 

All of this Nathalie was compelled to bear, because nowhere 
else could she earn a quarter the money she was receiving from 
the Essential Company. After another season she would have 
saved enough—provided she was not killed or maimed to help 
lessness—to carry on her art studies for two years. And then? 
It was a big question indeed. For she was not at all sure how 
high or how far her gifts with’brush and pencil would carry her. 
The blind path of youth into the future! Of nothing was she cer-} 
tain save this: She could not forever go on jumping out of build-7 
ings, leaping from bridges upon locomotive cabs, swimming? 
cataracts, falling off horses. And :he wouldn’t go home—wouldn'’t 
go even were she wanted, which she was not 


HE sun was beginning to sink behind the hulking shoul- 

ders of the distant Bradshaw Mountains; the hills in 
the middle ground were turning blood red, and the color, like 
spilled wine, had flowed down upon the mesa, glorifying the mes- 
quite and cactus and sagebrush, investing the very atmosphere 
with that tone which only Arizona knows—a dreamy, brooding 
essence out of which almost everything that is eerie or thrilling or 
romantic might have been fashioned. 

The scene was one of utter desolation; occasionally a prairie 
dog flashed in or out of a hole, or a harsh-throated bird lifted 
heavy wing. To the eastward hung a dark cloud, a‘smudge on the 
flawless blue of the heavens, indicative of rain somewhere among * 
the mountains. But Phinney Hanes’ dark, thin, sensitive face 
was settled intently ahead: Clouds were the least of his worries 
as he turned the touring car into an arroyo and stepped on the 
accelerator. 

“You may be the original Wisenheimer, Phinney, but you’ve got 
to show me.” Hester Dane settled down in her dust-coat in a 
species of grim composure indicating her willingness to accept 
whatever might ensue,—even a night on the mesa,—as the price of 
a concrete demonstration of her director’s fallibility. 

Sheridan, the camera man, was turning toward Nathalie Bell 
with a comprehensive wink when a shout sounded from the 
other side of the cafon. A man on horseback, a cowboy appar- 
ently, was urging his steed across the little valley at a gallop, his 
obvious intention being to intercept the party. 

“Ha!” A note of triumph played about Hester Dane’s deeper 
note of apprehension as lightning plays about a dark cloud. “You 
knew the road. Sure! You knew it all, you hooch! So you lose 
us, and now you’ve run us into a highwayman! Well, I hope he 
get’s your roll; I haven’t even got a paste diamond on.” 

“Hey!” Sheridan, the camera man, stood up in his excitement 
“If it’s a highwayman, let the gink come up. It'll be wort’ de 
price to shoot the real t’ing. Put it down to expenses. Mr. Hanes 
It’s—” 

“Shut up, Sheridan.” Muttering. Phinney hooked up with 
everything he had, the car rattling and bouncing upon the stony 
floor of the arroyo, throwing the occupants about like corn in a 
popper. 

“You see.” cried Hanes. jerking his head backward 
a fat chance of heading us off.” 

“Duck!” Sheridan dived to the floor of the car. The horseman 
had ceased attempting to ride ahead of the car. was drawing his 
revolver. 

“My God!” Hester Dane snuggled down among the levers be- 
low the dashboard. 

Nathalie Bell sat leaning forward, motionless. a gleam in her 
gray eyes. She saw whither the man was aiming—at the tires 
He proved an excellent marksman: the first shot punctured one 
rear tire; his second perforated the other. The car skidded. and 
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He delivered a fusillade of orders to the group of workmen. “You 
German soldiers, be around that corner ready to rush and capture 
Aileen and the baby as she jumps. You see, Miss.Bell, Adeen, 
as you know, was carried into this house after the zmbulance was 
wrecked. The bombardment gets worse; a shell hits the house 
and sets it on fire; the baby’s on the bed crying, deserted by her 
parents. That’s all been done by-Miss Dane. Now we'll have 
the shell hit. You go up this ladder and jump out the second- 
story window when I blow the whistle, the dummy baby in your 
arms. Catch it? Now get it: You've made a hard fight to get 
through the smoke, and so in desperation you take to the window. 
Desperation, see! Brave desperation! Don’t care a damn if 
the window is high, so long as you save the child. See? Hurry, 
now; I’ve wasted too much time already!” 

The fifteen-foot jump had to be made twice, because in the 
first descent Nathalie could not help falling with her full face 
exposed to the camera. The next leap was so flawless, and so 
realistic, that Hanes for an instant forgot his artistic instincts in 
the fear that the girl had broken her back. But she sat up, blink- 
ing like a football player after a hard tackle, when the German 
soldiers had registered a capture and the camera ceased to grind. 


N all that has been written thus far, the effort has been to 

set forth the fact that there were two sides to the art 
of Hester Dane—Hester being one side, and Nathalie Bell the 
other. Hester, in fact, was as one-sided, in her way, as Nathalie 
was in hers—more so, in fact. For Hester never got very far from 
the drawing-room, the bedchamber, the limousine or the country- 
club veranda, never got her clothing or her hair mussed, or her 
pampered body bruised in any way. The knock-down-and-drag- 
out features which had contributed no small element to her fame 
were supplied by Nathalie Bell, the girl who “took the bumps” 
for the brightest star of the Essential Film Company’s galaxy. 

It was rather an anomaly, and yet after all, a not unusual life 
story—that the girl who had been born and reared in an environ- 
ment as far from country-club and drawing-rooms and Byzantine 
bedchambers as may be imagined, should be delighting millions in 
this milieu, while the other, who had enjoyed many of the polite 
advantages of training and education, should be the “bump 
artist.” 

Nathalie Bell was the daughter of a gentleman stock-raiser, him- 
self ‘no less a thoroughbred than his horses. But a loyal tendency 
to back the horses he bred, more as a matter of sentiment than of 
reason, combined with a thoroughly sportsmanlike but utterly ruin- 
ous system of operation in the stock-market, had eventually 
brought about an exchange of his blue-and-white racing colors for 
the red flag of the sheriff. He did not long survive the blow, 
Nathalie at the time of his death being eighteen. The widow 
was a stepinother of Nathalie’s—a.woman who had fallen very 
far short of being anything that a mother should be. Within 
the year she had married an elderly Louisville bachelor of some 
means, an event which merely hastened the girl’s dctermination to 
leave a home where most obviously her presence was not desired. 

She came to New York and spent a year in a school of art 

conducted by a famous American landscape painter. Then we be- 
came involved in the European War. Nathalie enlisted as a 
Y. M. C. A. worker, attached to the First Division of regulars, 
serving through thick and thin until the armistice was signed, 
when she returned to America. 
“ She had had her share of the stern experiences of war; they 
had filled her with a curious unrest, a disinclination for the normal 
pursuits of life. In this mood an advertisement of the Essential 
Film Company in quest of a “young woman of action” attracted 
her attention. She most certainly seemed to fill the bill. She was 
a splendid rifle and revolver shot, had twice won the women’s 
singles tennis championship of Clay County, and could ride any- 
thing that wore hoofs. A better double for Hester Dane could not 
have been born—which fact was speedily made clear. Had she 
possessed the pictorial quality, she herself would have become a 
star. But for some strange reason she did not register attractively 
on the film; she was simply a fine, swinging. healthy girl whose 
air of breeding and poise came of blood that had flowed through 
the veins of proud Kentuckians for more than a hundred and fifty 
years. The Essential paid her a hundred dollars a week. 

Hester Dane was the daughter of a Brooklyn motorman. As a 
New York chorus-girl she had met, outside their homes, scions 
of some of our best families and later had widened her acquaint- 
ance to embrace captains of industry—one of whom had provided 
her start in the cinema. Her golden hair had a ripple; her lips 


curled, and her cheeks dimpled in a wonderful baby smile; she 
had the faculty of being able to register practically all of the 
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human emotions without feeling any of them: And so she was@ 
success—an enormous success. Off the screen she had acquired g 
veneer, a sort of culturine which could be employed when necessary, 
and a simian savior faire. But underneath all she was commons 
her moral sense was elemental; and aside from a certain nati } 
shrewdness, she had the intellectual depth of a pullet. 

Her beauty was of the thin, breakable, porcelain type, depend 
ing for effect upon artificial embellishment. Nathalie’s good looks 
were of the wholesome, outdoor sort; her lips required no painty 
her cheeks no enamel, her eyes no belladonna. Precisely anf 
tersely, one was a lady; the other was not. : 

The trouble was that unconsciously, but none the less patently) 
knowledge of this fact was manifested by everyone in the com-) 
pany, from Simeon Fertig, the Los Angeles manager, to the hum: 
blest extra. And Hester Dane would have been far less acute 
than she was not to have caught it. She couldn’t do without 
Nathalie, but she could—and did—make life a veritable hell 
for her. 

All of this Nathalie was compelled to bear, because nowhere 
else could she earn a quarter the money she was receiving from 
the Essential Company. After another season she would have 
saved enough—provided she was not killed or maimed to help 
lessness—to carry on her art studies for two years. And then? 
It was a big question indeed. For she was not at all sure how 
high or how far her gifts with brush and pencil would carry her. 
The blind path of youth into the future! Of nothing was she cer-} 
tain save this: She could not forever go on jumping out of build-4 
ings, leaping from bridges upon locomotive cabs, swimming) 
cataracts, falling off horses. And :he wouldn’t go home—wouldn’t” 
go even were she wanted, which she was not 
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HE sun was beginning to sink behind the hulking shoul- 

ders of the distant Bradshaw Mountains; the hills in 
the middle ground were turning blood red, and the color, like 
spilled wine, had flowed down upon the mesa, glorifying the mes- 
quite and cactus and sagebrush, investing the very atmosphere 
with that tone which only Arizona knows—a dreamy, brooding 
essence out of which almost everything that is eerie or thrilling or 
romantic might have been fashioned. 

The scene was one of utter desolation; occasionally a prairie 
dog flashed in or out of a hole, or a harsh-throated bird lifted 
heavy wing. To the eastward hung a dark cloud, a smudge on the 
flawless blue of the heavens, indicative of rain somewhere among 
the mountains. But Phinney Hanes’ dark, thin, sensitive face 
was settled intently ahead: Clouds were the least of his worries 
as he turned the touring car into an arroyo and stepped on the 
accelerator. 

“You may be the original Wisenheimer, Phinney, but you've got 
to show me.” Hester Dane settled down in her dust-coat in a 
species of grim composure indicating her willingness to accept 
whatever might ensue,—even a night on the mesa,—as the price of 
a concrete demonstration of her director’s fallibility. 

Sheridan, the camera man, was turning toward Nathalie Bell 
with a comprehensive wink when a shout sounded from the 
other side of the cafon. A man on horseback, a cowboy appar- 
ently, was urging his steed across the little valley at a gallop, his 
obvious intention being to intercept the party. 

“Ha!” A note of triumph played about Hester Dane’s deeper 
note of apprehension as lightning plays about a dark cloud. “You 
knew the road. Sure! You knew it all, you hooch! So you lose 
us, and now you’ve run us into a highwayman! Well, I hope he 
get’s your roll; I haven’t even got a paste diamond on.” 

“Hey!” Sheridan, the camera man, stood up in his excitement 
“Tf it’s a highwayman, let the gink come up. It'll be wort’ de 
price to shoot the real t’ing. Put it down to expenses. Mr. Hanes 
It’s—” 

“Shut up, Sheridan.” Muttering. Phinney hooked up with 
everything he had, the car rattling and bouncing upon the stony 
floor of the arroyo, throwing the occupants about like corn in a 
popper. 

“You see.” cried Hanes. jerking his head backward 
a fat chance of heading us off.” 

“Duck!” Sheridan dived to the floor of the car. The horseman 
had ceased attempting to ride ahead of the car. was drawing his 
revolver. 

“My God!” Hester Dane snuggled down among the levers be- 
low the dashboard. 

Nathalie Bell sat leaning forward, motionless, a gleam in her 
gray eyes. She saw whither the man was aiming—at the tires. 
He proved an excellent marksman: the first shot punctured one 
rear tire; his second perforated the other. The car skidded, and 
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for a thrilling instant seemed on the verge of turning turtle. It 
was, in fact, going crabwise when the brakes took hold and the 
vehicle stopped. 

“Well, you damned—” Phinney Hanes’ fist was upraised in a 
mighty gesture when the horseman clattered up, gesturing with 
his revolver. 

“Run your car up the side of the hill. Quick! Cloudburst!” 

Following the man’s gesture up the arroyo, the party saw a 
most awe-inspiring thing. Not five hundred yards away up the 
arroyo, roaring, boiling, crested with foam and driftwood, an eight- 
foot wall of water was bearing down upon the car with the fury 
of elements unleashed. 

There was no time to bother with the stalled motor. Phinney 
Hanes, taking in the situation at a glance, leaped to the ground 
and hauled Hester Dane out of the seat while Sheridan, throwing 
his photographic apparatus high and clear, followed her. And the 
next instant Nathalie Bell sprang lightly from the tonneau to the 
back of the mustang, where she clung to the cowboy’s shoulders 
as the animal loped up the side of the canon. 
a scene of dramatic and thrilling action that made the camera 
man’s eyes water. 

The torrent caught the car, upended it and swept it away like 
a peach-crate. It soused the hoofs of the mustang and tugged 
at the ankles of all. An instant later everyone was safe. 

For a few moments they were too bewildered by the swift 
shuttling actuality of the event to formulate definite impressions 
as to where they were or what had happened. This little company 
of film players, who, as a matter of profession had simulated hair- 
breadth escapes in field and flood, had depicted multiform acci- 
dent, disaster and death both slow and sudden, stood mute and 
stricken in the face of the real thing—all, that is, except Jimmy 
Sheridan. 
~ “Gawd!” he mourned. “Wit’ all 
dis Pathé stuff sprung, and me wit’ 
de old gun in de box. Say! Old 
man Fertig’d given his shoit to see 
Miss Dane beatin’ it up outa the 
water. Hones’, Miss Dane, you 
should oughta be glad you aint a 
floater right now.” 

Hanes shook his head solemnly. 
He had the imagination to picture in 
all its details the fate from which 
they had been delivered. That big 
touring-car, rolling and flailing around 
a bend, now rising, now submerged, 
brought concretely to his mind the 
relentless power of the torrent. 
Reaching out, he placed his hand 
upon Hester Dane’s shoulder, but 
she shrugged it off impatiently; her 
eyes and thoughts were upon the 
cow-puncher. He was an interesting 
type, tall, lithe, finely shouldered and 
clear-eyed. A Texas hat rested upon 
his head at the approved Remington 
angle; he wore wide leather chaps; 
an orange neck-scarf set off his gray 
shirt. Obviously he was finding 
Nathalie Bell easy to look at. The 
girl had swung herself to the ground 
and was smiling up at him. 

Hester Dane’s instincts told her 
that this man was rather a personage 
than an ordinary cow-puncher; some- 
thing in his squinty eyes told her this 
perhaps; possibly it was his poise, 
pr the rake of his rather English 
ustache. At all events he and 
athalie were forming a remarkable 
picture, and it was not in Hester 
Dane’s nature to permit anyone but 
herself to do the big scenes in any- 
hing. She moved forward in her 
most alluring manner, her lips 
Hrooped engagingly. 

“You did something great for us,” 
he cooed. “I am sure I am very 
rateful.” 

The man nodded negligently. 
“We're all out gunning for Mexi- 
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can I. W. W’s—mine-workers most of them, who’ve been hell- 
raising hereabouts lately. There was a cloudburst up the valley— 
always dangerous in this country in the spring. Saw you going 
up the gulch. Thought I'd better warn you.” He clipped his 
words, spoke with something of a throaty enunciation. 

And Hester knew her instincts had not played her false. 
eyelids quivered. 

“It was so awfully bully of you, really.” 

The man surveyed her with enhanced interest. She had stepped 
in front of Nathalie, was very close to the horse. Hanes inter- 
vened. 

“It certainly was bully of you.” He brushed away his star’s 
hand, which was tugging irritably at his coat from behind. “My 
name is Hanes, of the Essential Film Company. We were out 
on location and got lost when we tried to return. I guess Court- 
ney Raile and the rest of the crowd got in all right. We've been 
doing a comprehensive thriller—action ranges from France to the 
Wild West. But this beats anything we've filmed.” 

The man slipped down from his horse and dropped the reins 
over the anima!’s head. 

“You came off pretty well, I should say. These torrents catch 
strangers every once in a while—they don’t ever talk about it 
much afterwards. I—” 

“I think,” interrupted Hester, pouting prettily, “that Mr. Hanes 
might introduce me. I am Hester Dane, of the Essential.” 

“Oh!” The man stepped toward her with impulsiveness hastily 
checked. ‘“You’re rather popular around here, Miss Dane. I’m 
delighted to know you. You're hardly a stranger: we have every 
one of your pictures shown at the mess-hall in the mine as soon as 
it comes out. I've always wanted to meet you.” 

“That’s awfully nice,” glowed the star. Awfully was, as she 
might have expressed 
it, one of her up-stage 
words. She used it a 
lot when occasion 
seemed to require, 
and pronounced it as 
though it were spelled 
with an o. “And now 
what are we going to 
do?” 

“You can’t go to 
Mayer tonight; that’s 
certain.” 

“Mayer does seem 
a long way off.” Hes- 
ter smiled pathetical- 
ly. 

The man gestured. 

“Tf you’ll work 
around the hill be- 
hind us,” he safd, 
“we'll come to a trail. 
I'll leave you there 
and ride over to the 
Tully mine and come 
back for you in a 
car. It’s only about 
eight miles. In the 
morning I’ll run you 
over to Mayer.” 
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“Bully for you! 
Hanes walked up to 
the man. “I don't 


think I got your 
name before. Might I ask to whom we are 
indebted for our timely rescue?” 

“Oh, my name’s Tully.” He _ strode 
ahead with Hanes, the murmur of their 
voices coming back to the rest as they 
trudged in the rear. 

Springing upon his horse at the head of 
the trail, he galloped away into the starlit 
darkness. 

“Holy Mike!” Hester Dane crept up to 
Hanes’ side, her voice shaking with thrilled 
emotions. “Do you know who that guy is, 
Phinney?” She was herself again—a purr- 
ing, enraptured, highly thrilled self. 
“Certainly I do: Tully.” 

“Oh, you nut!” (Continued on page %4) 
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R. JOSEPH P. 
CRAY fol- 
lowed the usu- 


al routine observed by mem- 
bers of the “Americans in 
London” society on the occa- *” AE 
sion of their weekly lunches. - 
He left his coat and hat in the 
cloak-room, and deposited the 
ticket which he received in 
exchange in his waistcoat 
pocket. Afterward he slipped 
into the anteroom, where a 
little crowd of men _ were 
thronging around a narrow counter, exchanging hearty greetings, 
and indulging in various forms of pre-luncheon nourishment. Mr. 
Cray, who had a mesmeric way of getting served over the shoulders 
of waiting throngs, disposed of a small cocktail in a matter of 
seconds and made his way to the reception-room, where the guest 
of the day stood by the side of his host, exchanging platitudes 
and handshakes with more or less cordiality with the little streams 
of arrivals. 

Presently Mr. Cray wandered into the luncheon-room, where 
he discovered the round table for four at which he was placed, 
exchanged friendly greetings with the two men who were already 
in their seats. recognized the fact with a little sigh that they 
were not kindred spirits. and glanced with curiosity at the vacant 
place on his right hand, no claimant to which had up to this time 
arrived. 

It was a crowded gathering. and it takes some time for six 
hundred men to take their places and be seated. Mr. Cray studied 
the menu with mild approval, glanced through the wine-list and 
finally, yielding to an impulse of not unnatural curiosity, he raised 
the card which reposed upon the tablecloth opposite the vacant 
chair on his right, and read it: Mr. Otto M. Schreed..... 

The four walls of the banqueting room dropped away. The 
pleasant hum of voices, the clatter of crockery and the popping of 























corks fell upon deaf 
ears. Mr. Cray’s blue 
eyes were set in a steady 
stare. Gone, his morn- 
ing coat, his irreproach- 
able linen and carefully 
tied tie, his patent boots 
and well-creased trousers. 
He was back in the 
tight, ill-fitting khaki of 
months ago, a strange, 
sober figure in the midst 
of the bustle of life, yet 
living under the shadow 
of death. He stood at. 
the door of the canteen 
and he saw them march- 
ing by, a long, snakelike 
procession, some singing, 
some shouting cheery 
greetings, some pale and limping. 
Back to the opening in the hills he 
could trace them, the hill which had 
once been a forest and now seemed 
as though a cataclysm had smitten 
it, a nightmare of stumps and of 
shell-holes. The whole horizon 
seemed streaked with little feathers 
of smoke. The sound of guns was 
incessant. The boys were on their 
way to the mess-tents after a stiff twelve hours. 
Mr. Cray stepped back into the canteen, tasted 
the coffee in the great urn, ran through the stock of 
extra provisions, looked carefully round to see that 
all was ready for the hordes of his customers who 
would presently throng the place. They came much 
sooner than they should have done, a little sullen 
many of them cursing, pushed and struggled for a 
piace at the counter, swept him clear of the whole of his stock. 
He could hear their voices: “More of that filthy chuck!” “Say 
there’s some of those chaps at home deserve to swing!” 
“What is it today, boys?” Mr. Cray asked. 
There was a string of lurid adjectives. Mr. Cray looked as 
concerned as he felt. é 
“More of that bum meat, eh?” he asked sympathetically, 
He was met with a chorus of groans. A score or more had left 
the counter already. He heard the curses of further hordes 
struggling to get in. Then the scene faded away. He walked 
down the great impromptu annex to the hospital and spoke ta 
one of the doctors. The doctor’s adjectives made the words of 
his patients sound like the babbling of children. 
“More cases of that bad meat,” was the plain English of what 
he said. “We are just in the one corner of the line, too, where 
we can’t rely on stores for a few days. Curse the man who ever 
made the stuff, and the inspector who passed it!” 

























































































LITTLE movement by Mr. Cray’s side brought him 
back to the present. He glanced up. A tall man of 
early middle age was taking his seat. The two men 
exchanged greetings. 
“Mr. Schreed?” Mr. Cray observed. 
The man winced a little but acknowledged his identity. 
“And your name?” he asked. 
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“Mr. y. ta.” 
Mr. Cray replied. ‘‘We 
seem to be neighbors, Mr. 
Schreed. Will you join me 
in a bottle of wine?” 

“That’s a great idea,” was 
the hearty response. 

So Mr. Cray did what 
those few months ago he 
would have deemed _ im- 
possible; he fraternized with 
Mr. Otto Schreed, exporter 
of canned beef. They talked 
together of many subjects. 
Their conversation was the 
conversation of two high- 
minded patriots, with the 
obvious views of the weli- 
meaning man. Mr. Schreed, 
encouraged toward the end 
of the meal by his com- 
panion’s friendliness, and 
warmed a little by the wine 
which he had drunk, became 
confidential. 

“Say, it’s a hard question 
I’m going to put to you, Mr. 
Cray,” he said, lowering his 
voice a little, “but does my 
name suggest anything to 
you? 

Mr. Cray took up the card 
and looked at it. 

“Can’t say that it does,” 
he replied, “except that your 
front name reads German.” 

“That aint it,” the other 
observed. “My father was 
one, all right, but I was 
born in America and I am a 
good American citizen. It 
aint that. I was one of the 
unlucky devils that got into 
some trouble with the Gov- 
ernment contractors.” 

“And I was one of those.” 
Mr. Cray mused, “who spent 
a hundred dollars cabling to 
the head of the Y. M. C. A. 
in the States exactly my 
opinion of you.” But aloud, 
Mr. Cray’s words betrayed 
nothing of this fact. 

“That was hard luck!” he 
admitted. “How did it 
happen?” 

“Just as those things do 
happen,” the other explained, 
“however almighty careful 
you may be. We were can 
ning night and day, with 
Government officials stand- 
ing over us, and Washing- 
ton wiring all the time: ‘Get 
a move on. Get a move on. 
We want the stuff.’ I guess some of the foremen got a bit care- 
less. I was worn out myself. The weather was moist and hot, 
and a load or two of stuff got in that shouldn’t. Not but what 
I always believed,” Mr. Schreed went on, “that the complaints 
were exaggerated; but anyway, the busybodies over yonder took 
it up, and they got me before the court.” 

“Did it cost you much?” Mr. Cray inquired. 

“They fined me fifty thousand dollars,” the other replied, “and 
I had to sell out. Just at the time, too,” he went on gloomily, 
“when one was making so much money you couldn’t count it.” 

It was just at this moment that Mr. Cray was on the point of 
raising his voice and of speaking words which without doubt 
would have led to his neighbor’s precipitate ejection from the 
room. And then something struck him. There was something 
more than the natural humiliation of a punished man in Mr. 
Schreed’s drawn face and furtive expression. There was. some- 
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The Reckoning 
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Cray had time, in a few rapid sentences, to put a certain matter before his friend Pierre. 


thing beyond the look of the man who has done wrong and borne 
an unacceptable punishment. There was still fear, there was 
still terror of some unnamed possibility. Mr. Cray saw this, and 
he held his peace. He took his thoughts back a few months to 
the little conversation he had had with the doctor in that im- 
promptu hospital. He recalled the latter’s impassioned words, and 
he chocked down certain rebellious feelings. He decided to offer 
the right hand of fellowship to the unfortunate Mr. Schreed 


R. OTTO SCHREED was alone and friendless in a 

strange city, with the shadows of disgrace resting upon 
his unattractive name. He was more than disposed, therefore, 
to accept the advances of this genial and companionable new 
acquaintance. He was not by disposition a gregarious person; 
but he was too uncultured to find any pleasure in books or 
pictures, the newspapers of London were an unknown world to 
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By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


him, and a certain measure of companionship became therefore 
almost a necessity. It appeared that he was staying at the Milan 
Hotel, and it was quite natural that he should see a great deal 
of his new friend during the next few days. He was not at first 
disposed to be communicative. He said very little about his 
plans, and he asked a great many personal questions, some of 
which Mr. Cray evaded, and others of which he answered with 
artless candor. Mr. Cray’s work in France was not once alluded 
0. 
; “Say, what’s keeping you over here?” Mr. Schreed asked one 
day. “You've nothing against the other side?” 

“Haven't I!” Mr. Cray replied. ‘“That’s where you're making 
the mistake of your life. I am not a drunkard,” he went on, 
warming to his subject, “but I am a man who loves his liberty, 
and I hate a country where the bars are crowded out with soft 
drinks, and where the waiters wink and jerk their thumbs round 
corners when you want a drop of Scotch. I am over here, 
Schreed, my lad, till the United States comes to its senses and 
until then over here I mean to stop. What about yourself?” 

Mr. Schreed had been exceedingly close-mouthed about his own 
movements, but this morning he spoke with more freedom of 
his plans. 

“TI am not so strong as you on the liquor question,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I feel I have been badly treated over there by the 
Government, and I’m not hurrying back yet awhile. I thought 
some,” he went on after a moment’s pause, glancing sidewise at 
Mr. Cray as though to watch the effect of his words, “of taking 
a little tour out to the battle fields of France.” 

“That’s quite an idea,” Mr. Cray admitted with kindling 
interest. 

His companion looked around to make sure they were alone. 

“T don’t mind confiding 
to you, Cray,” he said, 
“that I have another rea- 
son for wanting to get out 
there. When the War 
Department discovered 
that something was wrong 
with those few thousand 
cans of beef of mine, they 
burned the lot. They 
sent a certificate to Wash- 
ington as to its con- 
dition, upon which I was 
fined, although I was well 
able to prove that the 
week the defective can- 
ning must have been done, 
I was taking’ a few days’ 
vacation. However, that’s 
neither here nor there. I 
made inquiries as to 
whether any of it was 
still in existence, and I 
was told that before any 
had been officially opened, 
a matter of fifty cans or 
so had been doled out in 
some French village where 
the peasants hadn’t any 
food. Nothing was ever 
heard about those cans.” 

“. 4 Re. Cray 
murmured, and there was nothing 
in his face to indicate that he had 
found the information interesting. 

“T kind of thought,” Mr. 
Schreed continued, “that I’d like 
to look around over there, and if 
any of those cans were still in ex- 
istence, I’d buy them up and de- 
stroy them. You see, they all have 
my name and trademark on the 
outside. The Department insisted 
upon that.” 

“Rather like looking for a needle As they entered, the 
in a haystack,” Mr. Cray re- landlord from the 
marked. estaminet opposite issued 

“Not so much,” the other re- from the back quarters. 
plied. “I know the name of. the 
place where our men were billeted 
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when they opened the stuff, and the name of the village to which 
they sent fifty cans. I thought I’d just look around there, and 
if there are no traces. of any—well, I’ve done the best I could. 
Then I thought some of coming home by way of Holland.” 

“Business in Holland, eh?” Mr. Cray inquired. 

“Not exactly business—or rather, if it is, it wouldn’t take more 
than an hour or two,” Mr. Schreed announced. 

“When did you think of going?” 

“Next week. They tell me they’re running some tours from 
Paris out to the battle fields. The one that goes to Chateau 
Thierry would serve my purpose. The worst of it is, I can’t 
speak a word of the lingo.” 

“It’s dead easy,” Mr. Cray observed. “I’ve been going to 
Paris too many years not to have picked up a bit.” 

“You wouldn’t care about a trip out with me, I suppose,” Mr. 
Schreed suggested, “just in a friendly fashion, you understand, 
each paying his own share?” 

“I don’t know,” Mr. Cray replied cautiously. 
you say you were going?” 

“I’m fixing it up to leave on Wednesday.” 

“It’s some trip,” “Mr. Cray said thoughtfully. 

“A day or two in Paris wouldn’t do us any harm,” Mr. Schreed 
remarked. 

“We'll take a bite together at seven o’clock tonight,” Mr. Cray 
decided, “and I'll let you know. I don’t know as I can see any- 
thing to prevent my going, providing I can get accommodations. 
I might be able to help you with the language, too. Finish up 
in Holland, you said, eh?” 

“T don’t know as you’d care to go up that far with me,” Mr. 
Schreed said doubtfully. “I sha’n’t be stopping there, either. 
You might wait in Paris.” 

Mr. Cray smiled beatifically. 

“Paris,” he murmured. “Gee, I think I’ll 
go. Schreed!” 


“Next week did 


R. OTTO SCHREED was both 
surprised and gratified at his 
companion’s proficiency in the French lan- 
guage and his capacity for making traveling 
endurable. Their journey to Paris was 
accomplished under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, and by dint of a long argument 
and great tact, the very inferior accommoda- 
tion which had been secured for them was 
canceled, and rooms with a small salon and 
bathrooms en suite provided at a 
well-known hotel. As a guide to 
Paris itself, except to the Ameri- 
can bars and the restaurants pure 
and simple, Mr. Cray was perhaps 
a little disappointing, but his com- 
panion was restless and eager to 
be off on their quest. On the third 
day Mr. Cray announced their im- 
minent departure. 

“Say, I’ve done better for you 
than these Cook’s charabancs,” 
he announced triumphantly. “I’ve | 
engaged a private car, and we 
can get out to Chateau Thierry, 
see the whole of that part of the - 
line, visit the village you were 
speaking of and get back before 
nightfall. How’s that?” 

“Fine!” Mr. Schreed declared, 
showing every impatience to de- 
part. “Does the man speak any 
English?” 

“T don’t know as he does,” Mr. 
Cray admitted, “but that don’t 
matter any, I guess, as long as 
I’m around all the time.” Mr. 
Schreed seemed a little  dis- 
appointed. 

“How about making the in- 
quiries in these small grocer’s 
shops or whatever you call them?” 

_», “I shall be along,” Mr. Cray 
reminded him. “You can stand by 
my side and hear what they say.” . 

So the pilgrimage started. Mr. 
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Cray felt a great silence creep over him as he stood once more 
on well-remembered ground. It was a bright day in early October, 
and the familiar landmarks for many miles were visible. Behind 
that remnant of wood a thousand Americans had been ambushed. 
On the hillside there a great mine had been sprung. Down in the 
valley below, the bodies of his countrymen had lain so thick that 
Mr. Cray found himself remembering that one awful night when 
every spare hand, he himself included, had been pressed into the 
stretcher-bearer’s service. He grew more and more silent as 
they neared their journey’s end. Mr. Schreed appeared to be a 
trifle bored. 

“Lutaples is the name of the village we want,” he announced, 
as they began to pass a few white-plastered cottages. 
Mr. Cray nodded. 


“I know,” he said reminiscently. “Our canteen was in the 
hollow, just at the bottom there.” 

“Our canteen?” Mr. Schreed repeated. 

“The American canteen,” Mr. Cray explained. “I’ve been 


making inquiries for you. So far as I can gather, there was only 
one shop in Lutaples at the time, and it’s up, at this end of the 
village. However, we'll soon find out all about it now.” 

They stopped at a small estaminet, and here trouble nearly 
came, for no disguise could conceal from the warm-hearted 
little landlord the kindly man in a tight uniform who had fed 
him and his wife and children and left them money as well to 
make a fresh start. Fortunately, however, Schreed had lingered 
behind, making a vain attempt to converse with the chauffeur, and 
Cray had time, in a few rapid sentences, to put a certain matter 
before his friend Pierre. So when Schreed returned and took his 
seat by Cray’s side before the marble table in the village street, 
Pierre was able to serve 
them with liqueurs and 
speak as though to stran- 
gers. Mr. Cray conversed 
with him for some time. 

“Well, what does he 
say?” Schreed asked 
eagerly when he had gone 
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grocer’s shop in the village at the time we were in occupation,” 
Mr. Cray explained, “and the majority of the goods presented by 


the Americans were handed over to him for distribution. There’s 
the store, plumb opposite—Henri Lalarge. Epicier.” 

“That mean grocer?” Otto Schreed asked. 

“Some of it does. Let’s be getting along.” 

Mr. Cray led the way across the cobbled street. Monsieur 


Lalarge was short, fat and black-whiskered. As they entered his 
shop, the landlord from the estaminet opposite issued from the 
back quarters. 
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“What's he deen doing over here?’’ Schreed demanded sus: 
piciously. 

Mr. Cray shrugged his shoulders 

“I suppose these fellows all live on one another’s doorsteps,” 
he observed. 

The result of the landlord’s visit, however, was that although 


the tears of welcome glistened in the eyes of the warm-hearted § 


Monsieur Lalarge, he greeted the two men as strangers. Mr 


Cray, having satisfied himself as to his companion’s absolute | 


ignorance of the language, talked fluently to the grocer in rapid 
French. Presently he appeared satisfied and turned to Schreed 
“He says he had fifty cans,” he explained, “but they were 
distributed half an hour after he received them. The complaint 
was made from some of the villagers, and the unopened cans 
were returned and burned. There is a drug-store at the farther 
end of the village where it would be as well to make inquiries 
The chauffeur might take you there, and I will explain to him what 


you want to ask for. Meanwhile I will see the curé.” 
Mr. Schreed saw nothing to object to in the arrangement, and 
drove off with the chauffeur. Monsieur Lalarge, with the tears 


streaming down his cheeks, threw his arms around Mr. Cray and 
kissed him. 

“Heaven has brought you back!” he exclaimed 
—our saint! But how thin—how wasted!” 

“Simply a matter of clothes, Jean, my boy,” 
“Uncle Sam used to pinch his a bit tight about the loins 
now how goes it, eh?” 

“Thanks to the benevolence of Monsieur, everything prospers,” 


“Our deliverer 


Cray assured him 


And 


Monsieur Lalarge declared. “His little loan—but give me time 
to write the check; it can be paid this moment.” 

“Not en your life!” 

Mr. Cray replied vigor- 

ously ‘Not a franc, 

Jean! We both did 

good work, eh, when 

yee those guns were 

iE thundering and Fritz 


vas skulking behind the 
there. Finished, 
Jean! I am a rich 
man, and what you call 
a loan was my 
thank-offering. We did 
our best together for 
the poor people, you 
know.” 

“But monsieur—” 
the little grocer sobbed 

“About cans,” 
Mr. Cray interrupted 
the man. “You have 
two?” 

“IT kept them, mon- 
sieur,” the man _ ex- 
plained, “because I 
read in the paper that 
some day inquiry 
might be held into all 
these matters.” 

“And an inquiry is 
going to be held,” Mr 
Cray declared. ‘What 
you have to do, Jean, is 
to pack those two cans 


hills 


those 


“One of us,” he confided, 
“is not dining. That one, 


Otto Schreed, is you.” 






securely and to send 
them to me at once 
by registered post to the Ritz Hotel, Paris.’ 
“Tt shall be done, monsieur.” 
“Were there any who died after eating the stuff?” Mr. Cray 


inquired. 

“Two,” the little grocer answered. “They are buried in the 
civic cemetery. One has talked but little of these things; the 
Americans came as saviors; and this was certainly an unfortunate 
accident.” 

Cray glanced down the street. 
viewing the chemist. 

“One petit verre, Monsieur Lalarge,” he said, “for the sake of 
old times.” 

Monsieur Lalarge threw aside his apron. 

“And to drink to the great goodness of Monsieur!” he responded 
fervently. (Continued on page 116) 
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By 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Illustrated by 
FRANK STREET 


The story so far: 
Di= REMALIE found herself, by the terms of 


her wealthy father’s will, placed at his death under 

the guardianship of her uncle John Remalie, a 
New England lumber king. It was a strange household to which 
she was introduced, for Remalie had for twenty-five years lived 
in a big, grim stone house in this northern village, with only 
his housekeeper Miss Labo for company; and in all that twenty- 
five years—since Remalie had suddenly broken off his engagement 
to marry a young woman of the neighborhood, and had moved 
into the house he had built for her—he and Miss Labo had never 
exchanged a word. 

Dorcas’ reception was in keeping with the house and its master. 
Remalie sent away her maid and said to her: 

“I am the best judge of your father’s intentions. By his will 
and the order of the court I am the guardian of your person and 
property. As the guardian of your person I am responsible to 
God for the welfare of your soul. You have been pampered; your 
character has been undermined by luxuries and the useless, un- 
seemly life you have been permitted to lead. It may be too late 
to turn you into a useful, God-fearing woman, but it is my duty 
to do what I can, by the aid of our Heavenly Father.” 

Dorcas had no choice but to submit for the time. The dullness 
of her existence was occasionally relieved by an encounter with a 
quaint character named Orrin Lakin, or with an attractive young 
lumberjack called Jevons, who distinguished himself by defeating 
Remalie’s straw-boss Sloane in a fight. 


CHAPTER V 


other hand was thoroughly individual and character- 

istic. A discerning person, like an author in search of 
color, or an efficient beggar for some charitable organization, or 
a woman looking for a husband for a marriageable daughter, could 
have restored John Remalie from a few bone fragments after an 
hour’s study of the place in which he worked. 

To reach Remalie’s office, one passed through a room where 
bookkeepers worked behind a grill. This room was typical. You 
could find its counterpart in a hundred sawmills. But the instant 
you stepped through the door and faced John Remalie’s flat- 
opyrighted,1920-21, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Jin REMALIE’S office was not typical, but on the 








CONFLICT 









Snow fell to an unbe’i 
able depth, and the vil 

went on runners and sno 
if shoes when it did not 

main indoors. 


topped desk, you knew you were face to face with an individual, 
whether Remalie were there or not. 

It was the sort of room that begins talking to you the moment 
you enter it. There are rooms that sing to you, rooms that bellow, 
rooms that recite free verse; but this was none of these. This 
room spoke to you in a low, unctuous voice that was almost a 
whisper. It was confidential, but positive in an oleaginous sort 
of way. 

It is difficult to say exactly what gave the office its character, un- 
less a room can absorb from its occupant. But the character was 
there. It spoke to you in the very placing of the desk and the three 
chairs. It grew fairly eloquent in the number and character. of 
its mottoes—printed mottoes and hand-worked mottoes and illu- 
minated mottoes. These were all—if one may borrow a word 
from the greatest coiner of words—slithering. They were such 
mottoes as only a man who was in close relationship with Diet 
and Diety’s plan for the universe, could exhibit. But there was 
one jarring note, one raised voice that was neither unctuous no 
oleaginous; it- was threatening and disturbing. It was anothe' 
motto, only larger, blacker, more insistent than the rest. 
glared at you, hanging where Remalie’s eyes must fall upon it as h 
sat at his desk: “Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is a 
hand.” i 

Somehow one felt that the other mottoes were intended ‘fa 
casual readers, but this motto was in place for John Remalit 
alone. John Remalie had put it there where he must see it eve! 
moment of the day, as a reminder, as a threat to his happines 
and peace of mind. The effect upon the beholder was the sam 
as if the seat of Remalie’s chair were seen to be filled with nailj 

ints. 
mt made one wonder if there were not two John Remalie’s- 
one a buttery-religious man, of golden rules and hypocritical ge 0 
will to man, and another Remalie whose soul was forever chille 
by a living fear—the fear of hell-fire and brimstone earned 6 
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Cray felt a great silence creep over him as he stood once more 
on well-remembered ground. It was a bright day in early October, 
and the familiar landmarks for many miles were visible. Behind 
that remnant of wood a thousand Americans had been ambushed. 
On the hillside there a great mine had been sprung. Down in the 
valley below, the bodies of his countrymen had lain so thick that 
Mr. Cray found himself remembering that one awful night when 
every spare hand, he himself included, had been pressed into the 
stretcher-bearer’s service. He grew more and more silent as 
they neared their journey’s end. Mr. Schreed appeared to be a 
trifle bored. 

“Lutaples is the name of the village we want,” he announced, 
as they began to pass a few white-plastered cottages. 
Mr. Cray nodded. 


“I know,” he said reminiscently. “Our canteen was in the 
hollow, just at the bottom there.” 

“Our canteen?” Mr. Schreed repeated. 

“The American canteen,’ Mr. Cray explained. “I’ve been 


making inquiries for you. 
one shop in Lutaples at the time, and it’s up, at this end of the 
village. However, we'll soon find out all about it now.” 

They stopped at a small estaminet, and here trouble nearly 
came, for no disguise could conceal from the warm-hearted 
little landlord the kindly man in a tight uniform who had fed 
him and his wife and children and left them money as well to 
make a fresh start. Fortunately, however, Schreed had lingered 
behind, making a vain attempt to converse with the chauffeur, and 
Cray had time, in a few rapid sentences, to put a certain matter 
before his friend Pierre. So when Schreed returned and took his 
seat by Cray’s side before the marble table in the village street, 
Pierre was able to serve 
them with liqueurs and 
speak as though to stran- 
gers. Mr. Cray conversed 
with him for some time. 

“Well, what does he 
say?” Schreed asked 
eagerly when he had gone 
in. 

“There was only one 










grocer’s shop in the village at the time we were in occupation,” 
Mr. Cray explained, “and the majority of the goods presented by 





the Americans were handed over to him for distribution. There's 
the store, plumb opposite—Henri Lalarge. Epicier.” 

“That mean grocer?” Otto Schreed asked. 

“Some of it does. Let’s be getting along.” 

Mr. Cray led the way across the cobbled street. Monsieur 


Lalarge was short, fat and black-whiskered. As they entered his 
shop, the landlord from the estaminet opposite issued from the 
back quarters. 





So far as I can gather, there was only . 
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“What's he been doing over here?’ Schreed demanded 
piciously. 

Mr. Cray shrugged his shoulders. 

“I suppose these fellows all live on one another's doorsteps,” 


he observed. 


SUuS- 









The result of the landlord’s visit, however, was that although § 


the tears of welcome glistened in the eyes of the warm-hearted @ 


Monsieur Lalarge, he greeted the two men as strangers. Mr 


Seas Mer. 


Cray, having satisfied himself as to his companion’s absolute 


ignorance of the language, talked fluently to the grocer in rapid J 


French. Presently he appeared satisfied and turned to Schreed 
“He says he had fifty cans,” he explained, “but they were 
distributed half an hour after he received them. The complaint 
was made from some of the villagers, and the unopened cans 
were returned and burned. There is 
end of the village where it would | to make inquiries 


The chauffeur might take you there, and I will explain to him what 


e as We il 


you want to ask for. Meanwhile I will see the curé.” 
Mr. Schreed saw nothing to object to in the arrangement, and 
drove off with the chauffeur. Monsieur Lalarge, with the tears 


streaming down his cheeks, threw 
kissed him. 
“Heaven has brought you back! 


his arms around Mr. Cray and 


* he exclaimed. “Our deliverer 


—our saint! But how thin—how wasted 
“Simply a matter of clothes, Jean, my boy,” Cray assured him 
“Uncle Sam used to pinch his a bit tight about the loins. And 


now how goes it, eh?” 

“Thanks to the benevolence of Monsieur, everything prospers,” 
Monsieur Lalarge declared. ‘His little loan—but time 
to write the check; it can be paid this moment.” 

“Not en your life!” 
Mr. Cray replied vigor- 


give me 


ously ‘Not a franc, 
Jean! We both did 
good work, eh, when 
} 
ae those guns were 
a thundering and Fritz 


was skulking behind the 
ills there. Finished, 
Jean! I am a rich 
nan, and what you call 
a loan was my little 
thank-offering. We did 
our best together for 
the poor people, you 
KNOW. 

“But monsieur—” 
the little grocer sobbed 

“About those cans,” 
Mr. Cray interrupted 
the man. “You have 
two?” 

“I kept them, mon- 
sieur,” the man _ ex- 
plained, “because I 
read in the paper that 
some day inquiry 
night be held into all 
hese matters.” 

“And an inquiry is 
going to be held,” Mr 
Cray declared. “What 
you have to do, Jean, is 
to pack those two cans 


if 
{ 





“One of us,” he confided, 
“is not dining. That one, 


Otto Schreed, is you.” 


securely and to send 
them to me at once 
by registered post to the Ritz Hotel, Paris.” 
“Tt shall be done, monsieur.”’ 
“Were there any who died after eating the stuff?” Mr. Cray 


inquired. 

“Two,” the little grocer answered. “They are buried in the 
civic cemetery. One has talked but little of these things; the 
Americans came as saviors; and this was certainly an unfortunate 
accident.” 

Cray glanced down the street. 
viewing the chemist. 

“One petit verre, Monsieur Lalarge,” he said, “for the sake of 
old times.” 

Monsieur Lalarge threw aside his apron. 

“And to drink to the great goodness of Monsieur!” he responded 
fervently. (Continued on page 116) 


His companion was still inter- 
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The story so far: 
Di REMALIE found herself, by the terms of 


her wealthy father’s will, placed at his death under 

the guardianship of her uncle John Remalie, a 
New England lumber king. It was a strange household to which 
she was introduced, for Remalie had for twenty-five years lived 
in a big, grim stone house in this northern village, with only 
his housekeeper Miss Labo for company; and in all that twenty- 
five years—since Remalie had suddenly broken off his engagement 
to marry a young woman of the neighborhood, and had moved 
into the house he had built for her—he and Miss Labo had never 
exchanged a word. 

Dorcas’ reception was in keeping with the house and its master. 
Remalie sent away her maid and said to her: 

“T am the best judge of your father’s intentions. By his will 
and the order of the court I am the guardian of your person and 
property. As the guardian of your person I am responsible to 
God for the welfare of your soul. You have been pampered; your 
character has been undermined by luxuries and the useless, un- 
seemly life you have been permitted to lead. It may be too late 
to turn you into a useful, God-fearing woman, but it is my duty 
to do what I can, by the aid of our Heavenly Father.” 

Dorcas had no choice but to submit for the time. The dullness 
of her existence was occasionally relieved by an encounter with a 
quaint character named Orrin Lakin, or with an attractive young 
lumberjack called Jevons, who distinguished himself by defeating 
Remalie’s straw-boss Sloane in a fight. 


CHAPTER V 


other hand was thoroughly individual and character- 

istic. A discerning person, like an author in search of 
color, or an efficient beggar for some charitable organization, or 
a woman looking for a husband for a marriageable daughter, could 
have restored John Remalie from a few bone fragments after an 
hour’s study of the place in which he worked. 

To reach Remalie’s office, one passed through a room where 
bookkeepers worked behind a grill. This room was typical. You 
could find its counterpart in a hundred sawmills. But the instant 
you stepped through the door and faced John Remalie’s flat- 
Copyrighted, 1920-21, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


[iss REMALIE’S office was not typical, but on the 
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Snow fell to an unbe'’iev- 
able depth, and the village 

f" went on runners and snow-. 
ff shoes when it did not re- 
main indoors. 


topped desk, you knew you were face to face with an individual, 
whether Remalie were there or not. 

It was the sort of room that begins talking to you the moment 
you enter it. There are rooms that sing to you, rooms that bellow, 
rooms that recite free verse; but this was none of these. This 
room spoke to you in a low, unctuous voice that was almost a 
whisper. It was confidential, but positive in an oleaginous sort 
of way. 

It is difficult to say exactly what gave the office its character, un- 
less a room can absorb from its occupant. But the character was 
there. It spoke to you in the very placing of the desk and the three 
chairs. It grew fairly eloquent in the number and character of 
its mottoes—printed mottoes and hand-worked mottoes and illu- 
minated mottoes. These were all—if one may borrow a word 
from the greatest coiner of words—slithering. They were such 
mottoes as only a man who was in close relationship with Diety 
and Diety’s plan for the universe, could exhibit. But there was 
one jarring note, one raised voice that was neither unctuous nor 
oleaginous; it- was threatening and disturbing. It was another 
motto, only larger, blacker, more insistent than the rest. It : 
glared at you, hanging where Remalie’s eyes must fall upon it as he , 
sat at his desk: “Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at 
hand.” 

Somehow one felt that the other mottoes were intended for . 
casual readers, but this motto was in place for John Remalie 
alone. John Remalie had put it there where he must see it every 
moment of the day, as a reminder, as a threat to his happiness ~ 
and peace of mind. The effect upon the beholder was the same 
as if the seat of Remalie’s chair were seen to be filled with nail- 
points. > 

It made one wonder if there were not two John Remalie’s— , 
one a buttery-religious man, of golden rules and hypocritical good_ 
will to man, and another Remalie whose soul was forever chilled” 
by a living fear—the fear of hell-fire and brimstone earned by 
himself for some hideous service to Satan. 


ARK SLOANE, Remalie’s walking boss, entered the 

office, stamping the snow from his shoe-pacs and 
slapping it from his mackinaw with his cap. The woods were 
blanketed now,. and logging was well in progress back in the 
camps, for winter had descended in the month since Dorcas 
Remalie came to town. Already iced roads led from the mill 
to yarded logs in the forest, and steam log-haulers with cater- 
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“He's gone,” said Miss Labo. “That's why | wanted to see you tonight —so’s we could talk.” 
40 





Conflict 


pillar traction were grinding and roaring their way to and fro 
between round-turn and mill. bay 

“Vou can stop this snow any time ; I’ve got enough, Sloane 
said impatiently. “Number Three’s stuck on the round-turn.” 

“The weather is not ours to control. We must accept the 
bitter with the sweet,” Remalie answered in a voice of humility 
Then a complete revolution took place in tone and face and 
manner as he turned from the work of God to the work of man: 
“Who's engineer on Three? He’s hired to run that log-hauler, 
not to mire it. Kick him off the job.” 

‘All right,” said Sloane. And then: 

“Who?” 

‘‘Jevons.” 

“Where?” 

“He slept in Camp Four last night.” 

“Who is he?” 

Sloane shrugged his shoulders 

“Any labor trouble where he’s been?” asked Remalie. 

“No.” 

“Talk much to the men?” 

‘No—just walks the woods.” : - 

“He doesn’t walk my woods again. See to it. Run him off. 
Give orders to kick him out of any camp of mine he comes to.” 

“T’ll kick him—so he’ll stay kicked,” said Sloane grimly. “He 
keeps out of my way.” 

“T don’t like it. I wont have men snooping 2round 
to something. Somebody’s got to find out what.” 

“Somebody’ll find him in a drift next spring,” said Sloane. 


“He’s turned up again.” 


He’s up 


GAIN Remalie’s face changed. It became pasty, flaccid. 

His eyes lifted, as if against his will, to the threatening 

motto, and shifted to Sloane’s face. He tried to laugh, but it 
was such a laugh as one does not care to hear. 

“A—a grim joke,” he said. “You mustn't joke like that, Sloane. 
Folks might think you meant it. Murder—don’t joke about murder 
—not murder.” His voice became thin and piercing. “Not 
murder—not murder.” 

“It wont be you does it,” said Sloane. 

“The same—it would be the same. I'd have procured a murder. 
It would be on my soul—doubly, Sloane. No... .. No, leave 
him alone. He can do no harm.” 

“T’ll leave him alone,” Sloane said savagely; then as if he saw 
the necessity to give assurances: “A man says things in a threat 
he don’t mean. I haint aching to stretch a rope.” 

“That’s the way. That’s the way. No violence. No un- 
necessary violence. But keep an eye on him. Warn him off. 
Find out what he’s up to. He’s—disquieting, Sloane, with his 
goings and comings, and walking through the woods. Doesn't 
anybody know who he is?” 

“All I know is, his name is Jevons.” 

“And a tough character, I understand,” said Remalie, to whom 
the story of the fight in the hotel was familiar. 

“For all I can find out, he might ’a’ dropped off a cloud.” 

“No past, eh? Well, that’s suspicious, but not necessarily 
damning. There’s yourself, Sloane. You don’t tell much about 
yourself. But that doesn’t trouble me,” Remalie interjected 
hastily. “I know men and when to trust them.” 

“Havin’ a father and mother wouldn’t make no better walking 
boss out of me,” said Sloane sullenly. 

“No man is responsible save for his own acts. Our Heavenly 
Father, in spite of that text about visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, meant something quite different than we 
suppose. I have no complaints against you, Sloane, but I do like 
to know all about folks. It gives a feeling of security.” 

“From what I’ve heard,” Sloane said sullenly, “you like to 
know more about folks than they like to have you. Gives you 
a lever to hoist ’°em by.” 

“Now, Sloane, you’ve been listening to gossip, uncharitable 
gossip.” 

“None of my business. ... . Camp Three ’s out of prunes.” 

“Do those men eat nothing but prunes? Who’s cooking there?” 

“You've got to set a decent table to keep men these days. 
If you go cutting down on the grub—” 

“T'll not, Sloane. I'll not interfere. 

~them. Drive, Sloane, drive.” 

“This aint before the war,” said Sloane sharply. “Want to 
get the I. W. W.’s in these woods like they got them in Washington 
and Oregon and them places?” 

“If I thought this Jevons was one of their organizers—” 

“T'll find out.” 

“But I don’t think so. I don’t think so. 


But get the work out of 


He’s up to something 
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else. And Sloane, be as economical as you can—with safety. 
Staples cost money nowadays.” 

“I guess you get it back when you sell your lumber,” Sloane 
answered with a sneer. “I’m goin’ to ride back in the cab. Have 
to hustle to catch her.” 

Sloane walked to the door, but Remalie stopped him with a 
word. “Er—Sloane. A day’s pay for a day’s work, you know.” 


LOANE grunted and walked away. John Remalie was 

alone with his own thoughts, his own memories; and 
he did not like being alone. A man with no friends, with no 
companions admitted to his intimacy, he yet dreaded solitude. 
He could not make friends, nor tolerate intimacies. No man 
was so utterly disqualified for gregariousness as he, ard yet the 
fear that resided in him, hiding itself close under the surface, 
ready to peep through his harassed eyes, compelled him to have 
human beings near him, within instant call. But with it all he 
hugged his fear to him, fed it with the food best calculated to 
keep it alive, cherished it as another man would cherish the rec- 
ollection of a departed sweetheart. If one were to separate 
John Remalie into the elements which composed him, casting away 
the spurious, the make-believe, the hypocritical, and retaining the 
real, the basket would be empty of all save fear. It was John 
Remalie. Everything else that once had been him, the fear had 
devoured and absorbed. 

John Remalie believed in God, a terrible, vengeful God. He 
believed in a hell—not a philosophic, endurable, psychological hell, 
but a very definite hell of flames and brimstone and pitch, capable 
of inflicting physical agony. He had striven to reason away this 
hell but it would not vanish. The flames still leaped; the searing 
pitch still clung and scalded. That hell waited around corners 
for him; it was between the pages of a letter, between the sentences 
of a paragraph 

Yet Remalie endeavored to trick God by tricking himself. 
Perhaps it was the possibility of catching God in a weak uioment 
that impelled him, and of winning forgiveness while God nodded. 
Trickery had become his daily garment, and it fitted well. It 
fitted so well that he no longer knew when he wore it, for he had 
become that most successful of hypocrites, the man who bam- 
boozles himself. He was a strange human dish whose recipe was 
terror, piety, credulity, hypocrisy, greed—and who can wonder 
that he feared to be alone? 

Perhaps in material wealth he was the richest man in his State; 
in pleasures, in comfort, he was the poorest. His father had left 
him and his brother in circumstances which the village would have 
described as wealthy. His brother, a man of different character 
and tastes and adaptability, had gone to the city, handling the 
gregarious portion of the business, the sales, the contractual ° 
relations; John had remained at home to buy timber and to manu- 
facture it into boards—and complementing each other, they, had 
prospered and grown great. But John had grown greatest, for 
he had bought for himself and profited for himself. He was 
a connoisseur and collector of growing timber; he loved to own it 
and to cruise it—to walk down great avenues of beech and maple 
and birch, or through lowlands of black growth, and repeat over 
and over to himself that this was his own, that few men on the 
earth’s surface owned more of it than he. He bought more and 
ever more, and now his ambition was to control, as absolute lord, 


the timber of his section, so that not a tree could be felled, not. -’ 


a board sawn or dried or shipped, without permission from him. 


IS end was already in sight, and when that day came, 
he would be as absolute as some Persian king; for - 
man, woman and child within his domains would be dependent 


upon him for food and for shelter. Whether they owned farms 
or conducted stores or labored in his mills, they would be his. 

The story of his life, so much of it as he had lived above the 
surface of the ground, in the sight of men, was known to all, or 
easily discoverable by the inquisitive. Dorcas, who had known 
him as a name, learned what was to be known piecemeal, and it 
did not increase her affection for him—but did increase her fear 
and aversion. There was something psychic about it, as if her 
soul revolted from contact with Jchn Remalie’s. 

She learned that John Remalie had never married, but that he 
had started to build the very house she occupied, to receive his 
bride. It was not to be the house it became, so history said, 
but such a house as a young woman might be proud to come to. 
That was thirty years ago, or thereabouts. Even then her uncle had 
been a religious young man, gifted in prayer. He had been looked 
upon as a young man of lofty morals—a trifle too lofty for the 
taste of the community: and even then he had paraded his virtue 
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in a manner not altogether pleasing to godly or ungodly. His 
courtship was historical. But a scant month before the wedding, 
he had sent a curt note to his promised wife, the wording of which 
was known and repeated accurately. It fixed itself in Dorcas’ 
memory: 

“Our marriage, which was to have occurred next month, cannot 
take place then or ever.” 

That was all. Nor did he give reason or explanation to the 
girl or her family. No living soul could do more than guess at 
the motive which impelled him. It was a bald fact, well recorded 
and authenticated. 

The plans for the house had been altered, and the structure, 
grim, forbidding, jail-like, completed. John Remalie moved into 
it, and with him Miss Labo, as housekeeper. For nearly thirty 
years—twenty-seven exactly—the pair had occupied the dwelling; 
and strange to say, there had been no whisper of scandal regarding 
them, no intimations or implications or innuendoes. Perhaps this 
was because the community came to know with certainty that 
Miss Labo hated John Remalie, because she would exchange no 


word with him. For twenty-seven years they had occupied the ° 


same house. he had eaten of her cookery, she had sat at table 
with him; and between them no word of conversation had passed. 

Under all this something lay, something which could not bear 
the scrutiny of mankind. After Dorcas had once overheard her 
uncle groveling before God in the night-time,—her room adjoined 
his,—she knew that the thing, whatever it was, must be fearsome 
beyond all the conjectures of village gossips. 

Dorcas was nineteen, nearing twenty. It is a helpless age. In 
her soul she knew it was not right for her to remain under the 
roof with this man; yet the command of the law was upon her, 
and necessity clutched her. There was no escape. In the 
month that had passed, she canvassed all potential methods of 
delivering herself from her prison and found them futile. She 
was young to have the knowledge thrust upon her, but she learned 
that circumstances are inexorable, recognizing no favorites. At 
that period of her life she bordered closely upon despair. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE long. bitter winter modified Dorcas Remalie by 

making stealthy inroads on her plastic character. She 
did not realize the modification, and there was none with interested 
eves to take note and to approve of it, if one excepted Orrin 
Lakin, who had, as he expressed it, “taken to her from the fust.” 
He perceived with his keen old eyes, but remained silent, watchful 
for fresh changes and developments. Dorcas grew older by more 
than a year. in those long months of bluster and drift—of days 
when the sky was a wonderful icy blue, and when the smoke from 
village kitchens ascended in perpendicular columns, parallel to 
each other, giving the town a look of bristling with spiritual 
towers. On such a day the wind was still, and thermometers 
placed on window-sills registered a temperature in the forties 
below zero. Snow fell to an unbelievable depth, and the village 
went on runners and snowshoes when it did not remain indoors. 

To Dorcas that winter was not a season, but an individual, a 
strange, variously tempered individual, whose acquaintance was 
never made up of commonplaces. She grew to know the winter as 
she had known her room-mate at school. It quarreled with her. 
made up with her, found occasion to be icily distant, or to take 
advantage of friendship to become unduly familiar. It was a very 
human winter. She wrangled with it or became cozy and con- 
fidential with it, or refused to speak to it for days at a time. 
It was a busybody of an acquaintance, and inconsiderate—one 
of those self-centered people who after all have so many lovable 
qualities that one overlooks their faults in the long run. And it 
was a novelty. Dorcas learned from the winter, but it is very 
doubtful if the winter learned much from Dorcas. 

She read a great deal, an occupation she had had scant time 
for up to that period. The little public library supplied her with 
rickety books which John Remalie insisted upon examining of 
evenings before he would permit her to read them. Because of 
his interference, she read much in the library itself, and sometimes 
carried home for his edification books which she had no intention 
whatever of opening. She found a sort of humor in this, and 
derived a species of spiteful enjoyment from his commendation 
of “A History of the Christian Church,” and other volumes of 
that kind. For the most part the titles sufficed for John Remalie. 
He was one of those persons who had read a book, and having 
thus acquitted himself of a duty. found it unnecessary to reénact 
the trying experience. 


Conflict 

He suspected novels, and especially volumes of fiction whose 
frontispieces depicted scenes of fervent affection between the 
sexes. As a matter of fact, he suspected everything but something 
having the passport of utter dryness and dullness. Nevertheless 
Dorcas read what she wished, and not all of it was futile. It was 
one of the chief pleasures of the winter that she could deceive her 
uncle in this small matter. 

One thing the winter insisted upon: it compelled her to welcome 
human companionship. It is not to be denied that Dorcas had 
been offish and a bit top-lofty on her arrival. She was not 
supercilious or patronizing, but merely aloof, as one of superior 
clay should be. She had no inkling of the possivility that 
she might enjoy the friendship of anybody in that village; it 
simply never occurred to her until winter pointed it out. So she 
had winter to thank for the discovery that the majority of folks 
are people, and save for the restrictions of their environment, 
all move and reason and desire and react very much in the same 
way. Perhaps her greatest discovery was that she belonged to 
a general human race herself, and not to a small issue of pre- 
ferred stock only slightly connected to the commonalty. 

Her earliest contacts were in the library. On her first visits she 
had been elegantly unaware of other persons about her, and they. 
nominating her as “city folks’ and snobbish and “stuck up,” had 
set out after the way of the denizen of the isolated village to 
show by icy superiority of manner that they were as good as she 

But winter broke down her barriers, and curiosity undermined 
their ramparts, until she was on chatting terms with a number of 
people, and quite intimate with Miss Piggott, the librarian. Winter 
drove Dorcas to the church of Sunday mornings and evenings— 
not in search of the solaces of religion. but because it was some- 
thing to do. Gradually, and by such stealthy approaches she 
was quite unaware of them until the end had been attained, winter 
made her an integral part of the congregation, actually looking 
forward to Wednesday meetings of the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, where layer cake and coffee were served. She was be- 
coming socially acclimated. 

She found there were interesting people, kindly people, com- 
panionable people, and what was even more astonishing, intelligent 
people and people with a peculiar humor not matched by anything 
in her past experience. On the whole, she discovered, these people 
made up a unique civilization which compared very favorably 
with the civilization she had known. It lacked the luxuries and 
conveniences; it lacked the wealth and display; it lacked the 
artificialities of finish and polish; but it was more wholesome and 
honest and unaffected. Perhaps the greatest miracle wrought 
by that winter was when Dorcas actually worried lest these people 
should not admit her to their friendship. Such miracles sometimes 
happen. 

Of course there was the novelty of it all; and then again, there 
were long days and nights when the prospect confronted her in all 
its grimness and crudity, and became unendurable. But those 
hours grew fewer and fewer. If her surroundings at home had 
been normal, as kindly and sincere as the surroundings of other 
girls in the town, Dorcas would have grown almost to be con- 
tented. 

However, one point is to be noted: Dorcas’ change of attitude 
was exclusively toward the female portion of the village. or 
toward those males who had arrived at gray beards and a second 
or third wife. It was strange how many elderly men lived with 
a second, a third or even a fourth wife. Dorcas wondered at this 
failing to comprehend that it was an environment calculated to 
be prodigal of woman life, to use it up and wear it down and 
toss it aside. Rugged men could endure and survive, but it is not 
every woman who is organized for such a life. It was not disease 
which made widowers, but work. 


US it came about gradually that Dorcas made friends 

with the women of the village, and with the men past 
marriageable age, but maintained a demeanor toward the young 
braves which chilled them and made them dumb and awkward 
in her presence. This was a manifestation of some protectiv: 
instinct. Women could make no irreparable inroads upon her 
life; but men were quite another matter. For the most part they 
muttered sullenly to one another about her, and resented her 
Some mothers, reluctantly, resented her for her coldness toward 
their sons. 

She had seen but one young man who aroused her faintest inter- 
est, and that was the queer lumberjack Jevons. He had been 
interesting, at least curiosity-provoking. More than once she 
wondered about him, who he was and what he was—not with 
a personal interest such as a voung girl might discover for a 
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John Remalie was alone with his own thoughts, his own memories; and he did not like being alone. 


personable young man, but with that curious interest of a visitor 
in a foreign land observing one of its natives. She did not see 
Jevons again for weeks after he rode into town with her in 
Orrin’s wagon. 

_ Winter had settled down in earnest before they met a second 
time, and the meeting chanced in the library. Dorcas was hunting 
down some novel with a promising title when she became aware 
of Jevons’ presence in the same alley, scanning titles in the 
opposite stack, where volumes of a more erudite character main- 
tained their dignity and dust. He turned, and their eyes met 
She saw his dance as at some humorous recollection, and felt 
she was being laughed at. She nodded coldly and turned back 
to the shelves. She was guiltily conscious of wanting to talk to 
this Jevons, conscious and ashamed of a curiosity regarding him. 
She need not have been, because what she really wanted to do was 
to make a sort of slumming tour of the young man, and to peer 
into corners of his personality to see if they were tidily kept, 
and just how it was he managed to keep life together in such a 
habitation. It was impersonal. She would have trodden through 
him mentally in the same manner in which she would walk physi- 
cally through some Chinese temple. Then, emerging from the 
adventure, she would have shaken her skirts to dislodge possible 
germs, sighed, and remarked that she really didn’t see how he 
managed to hold body and soul together. 


Jevons did not turn back to the book-shelves, but regarded 
Dorcas with amusement not untinged with admiration, for she 
was very alluring indeed in her trim winter clothes, with her 
cheeks painted to loveliness by the cold. He watched her a 
moment in silence, evidently finding it difficult to fit her into the 
picture. Then he said with a directness which was characteristic 
of him: 

“Your grandfather was a woodsman, Miss Remalie.” 

She turned, read some question in his eyes, resented the réle of 
subject under his microscope, but felt constrained to reply: 

“So was my grandmother—one of them.” 

He nodded. “The descendant of a pine is always a pine,” he 
said. “The descendant of a spruce is always a spruce. But the 
descendant of a woodsman—” 

“Yes?” she said as he hesitated. 

“May be yourself,” he finished with twinkling eyes. 

There was something about Jevons which surprised her, some- 
thing out of ‘tune with her conception of a man of his stratum 
of life. For a moment she could not identify it, ard then she 
knew. It was his ease. He was as much at ease with her as any 
young society man she could recall. There was no trace of em- 
barrassment or clumsiness. On the other hand there was nothing 
of brashness or impertinence. He was utterly natural, graceful, 
poised—more at ease than she herself. (Continued on page If ) 








HIS is a story you will 
hardly believe. But 
since you ask me for 

a concrete example 

Very well. I'll tell it, just as it 
happened. You are all so smugly 
agreed that women lack the ad- 
venturous spirit. A few women. 
you say, went to France and braved 
all the terror and pain of war. 
Hysteria—patriotic impulse—ego! 
Not always. I don’t admit that 
women are incapable of facing 
danger and hardship for the sheer 
love of the game, whatever it may 
be. Nor will I admit that women 
who do dangerous things do them 
with one eye on a gallery of men. 
I've run across some superb ad- 
venturers—men and 
women—in my time. 

This woman—I’ll 
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cation, the’ marriage. She under- 
everything he told her to do, tak 
ing it for granted that he spoke 
golden words 

As a matter of fact, her husban 
was a very ordinary fellow—one of 


those unreliable blusterers who go 


just so far and no farther. The 
world is full of them—disillusione: 
braggarts with a grudge against 


Destiny. 

Astrid’s father gave her to their 
benefactor with a sigh‘of relief, for 
he had lost faith in his own future 


His heart was in Sweden with his 
old regiment and the devil-may 
care fellows with whom he ha 
swaggered and gambled. fought 


laughed in the 
days of his 


and 
best 


youth. The shadow 
call her Astrid of that one foolish 
Ohlin. The name and unimportant 
will do as well as mistake lay not onl 
any other. She upon his life but 
was, of course, a upon his desire t: 


Scandinavian. I be- 
lieve she came from 
a place called 
StromsholIm in 
Sweden. She was 
well born, but there 
was a shadow across 
her father’s life. An 
army officer in debt—some such scandal, unimportant in itself, but 
enough to cancel his ambition and send him to America to make 
the “new beginning.” 

Astrid was seventeen when she came to this country—a big, 
raw-boned, blue-eyed blonde. Even then she was beautiful, if 
you like the type—skin like cream, a strong white neck, broad 
brow and straight flaxen hair worn in braids twisted around her 
head. Courageous, simple—so simple that had you not known 
her well, you might have accused her of complexity. She came to 
conclusions slowly, and once in possession of them, never let go 
She was tenacious. Her friendship was worth having, and it was 
unsafe to deceive her. 

She married when she was nineteen—a business man who had 
had a hand in trying to put poor old Captain Ohlin on his feet finan- 
cially and morally. Astrid was in love when she married; I’m sure 
of that. She told me that she was impressed by the man’s energy 
and initiative, his enormous optimism and his apparent reliability. 

e managed everything—her father’s wrecked life, her own educa- 
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continue that life. As 
soon as Astrid was 
safely married te 
the loud-voiced man 
of ideas, the Cap- 
tain saluted the 
world he no longer 
cared to combat and 
surrendered—literally, he flung himself from the deck of a ferry 
boat. An ignominious defeat for an officer in one of Gustav’s 
smartest regiments! The muddy water of a New York ferry 
slip—a blow, a crushing weight and oblivion. 

When Astrid heard, she came to one of those unalterable con 
clusions of hers. She told me that she was not sorry for her 


father. He had cheated and had paid. To Astrid any obligation 
was intolerable. She was not facile. I wish I could make you 
see her. If I tell you that she was somber, you'll dislike her 


Yet she was—somber and resolute. Like most Scandinavians, she 
was also deeply sentimental. She liked to be alone; she adored 
trees and flowers and children. She had flashes of good humor, 
and I remember her voice—a deep contralto full of lilt, like 
running water. And she could play the piano magnificently. 
Then you saw the real woman—passionate and simpie. She used 
to play Grieg and Peterson-Berger and Wagner for me; her hus- 
band had preferred “popular” music. 

I’m afraid that I’m giving you the impression that she was a 


stood so little English that she did 
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talented musician. ‘She really wasn’t. She played mostly by ear, 
imperfectly. She could not have earned her living as a concert 
pianist or even as a teacher. 

A vear after her father’s death, when Astrid was twenty, she 
woke to the fact—unalterable, as all her facts seemed to be—that 
she did not love the man she had married. Gratitude and admira- 
tion had evaporated, leaving only pity and disillusionment. She 
saw him for what he was. He had a million-dollar imagination 
and a half-dollar mind. He was forever boasting of “big schemes.’ 
He was lured by “sure things,” netted by “easy money,” trapped 
by “inside information.” Astrid listened to his prophecies, sick 
at heart. He used to figure eternally in a little black notebook 
‘You see, I can’t fail. Fifty per cent on a ten-thousand-dollar 
investment. Sure fire tip—great combination—can’t beat it! 
We'll buy a car and tour the South.” 

I believe he had made money in the beginning. His wings 
were scorched time and again, but he continued to circle the flame. 
Astrid warned him. The look in his eyes was familiar to her— 
had she not seen it once before, when her father was staking his 
future on “lucky” cards? Lucky cards that never turned up, you 
see! She remembered, too, that her father had lost with dignity. 
Her husband slobbered and threatened, wept and sulked. And 
the more abject he became, the cooler Astrid was. She had been 
in love, you perceive, not with a man but with her conception 
of that man. Now she was aloof. The passion was gone, leaving 
her heart still and dark. There was no feeling left in her. She 
would watch his face, wondering—wondering what it was that had 
fooled her in the beginning. 

“I believe you hate me,” he said to her once, “because I haven't 
made money. I always knew you were cold-blooded, but I didn’t 
know that you were mercenary.” 

“T don’t hate you—” she began 

He raised both arms and shouted: 

“Mercenary, that’s what you are! Cold as ice! Well, I'll fool 
you yet. You think I’m no good. You wait—I’ll show you!” 

He got out his notebook and a pencil. “See here: This chance 
turned up today out of a blue sky. Absolutely sure thing. These 
fellows have inside dope, and I can’t go wrong.” 

She pleaded with him. You see, he wanted to put their entire 
remaining capital, all except two thousand dollars or so which 
really belonged to Astrid, into a dubious business—a dishonest 
business. Astrid was practical enough to sense the danger. 

“IT wont stand by you if there’s any trouble,” she told him. 
“T have no pity for men who 
deliberately hang themselves. I 
warn you. If you cheat, I wont 
pay the price.” 

But she did. Her abominable 
husband staked his all, as her 
father had staked his all, on 
luck. And like Captain Ohlin. 
he held poor cards. His dis- 
honest partners slid from under 
and left him to face imprison 
ment. This he could not do 
He broke bail, took a train to 
Canada, hoping to escape, and 
pursued like a fox by a whole 
pack of detectives and police, he 
killed himself. 

So, briefly, that was Astrid 
Ohlin’s life up to the time she 
came to New York—when the 
story really begins. She was 
twenty-one years old, remember 

The two men she had de- 
pended upon had killed them- 
selves—not for her; she could 
thank God for that much. She 
had only two thousand dollars 
And there was literally nothing 
that she could do, except, per- 
haps, to hire herself out as 
ladies’ maid to some one igno- 
rant of her station and her past. 
She had very few friends. I 
was at that time in South Amer é 
ica, unaware of her tragedy and 
her loneliness. She told me, 


many years later, that there was 
literally no one in America to 





She said: “How do youdo? Are 


you Jim> [am Mrs. Vickers.” 
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whom she could turn for help or sympathy. She was too proud 
to go back to Sweden bearing this new shame. 

She came to New York from Philadelphia, very tired, very 
sad, very hopeless. She wasn’t the type to cope with the modern 
American woman in business or in the professions; she was really 
shy, like all brave people. Besides, she had no talents other than 
her gift of improvisation, which came and went out of her obscure 
consciousness, too evanescent for practical use. 

She must have been beautiful then, in her widow’s cap and 
black clothes—tall and slender, very pale, with those ice-blue eyes 
of hers. 

She took a room in a boarding-house somewhere in the forties 
and cast about for something to do. Women are not so much 
dismayed by the problem of earning a living today as they were 
ten or fifteen years ago. Then an unskilled worker might tread 
the city pavements for weeks without discovering a decent job. 
Astrid knew nothing about nurses’ training courses, or she might 
have fitted into that career. She was the type for it—fearless and 
calm. There seemed to be nothing that she could do, except, of 
course, menial work; that would have broken her spirit and her 
courage. 

Oh, that offends you? You think that had she been really 
courageous, she would have done anything to preserve the flame 
of life in her body—anything, no matter how deadly, monotonous 
or revolting. Astrid did not prize her body enough to suffer the 
humiliation of ugliness. I don’t ask you to admire her, but you 
must understand her. Remember that her spirit loved forests and 
flowers, the laughter of children, music, beauty—beauty above all 
things! Whenever she tried to picture herself slaving before a 
machine in some overcrowded factory, her heart froze within her. 
She did not consider herself an important human entity. There 
were millions of workers—dull, unhappy and aimless—to fill the 
stores, kitchens, restaurants, sewirlg-rooms and sweat-shops of the - 
world. Everywhere she went there were women before her, eager 
for the work she was so ill fitted 
to do— IIl fitted, because she 


F was unwilling. 
bi After a month of it she 
43 ceased suddenly to care. It was 
ir easier to surrender as her father 
( - had surrendered. She came to 
zy this decision late one afternoon 


as she was crossing the ferry 
from Hoboken to New York. 
She had spent the day in pur- 
suit of work, going from address 
to address with similar inquiries 
and receiving the same answer: 
“Nothing doing. I'll take your 
name and address and let you 
know if anything turns up.” 

It was midsummer. As the 
crowded ferry pushed smoothly 
through the brown, metallic 
waters of the Bay, Astrid stood 
by the rail and stared at the 
city. She hated it. For her and 
women like her it held nothing, 
but despair—false gold, mock- 
ery, disappointment, defeat. 

She told me that when the. 
ferry bumped and rattled into 
the slip, she had made up her 
mind to struggle no longer. She 
would spend what money she 
had, and then—if she found that 
she lacked courage, she would 
enter servitude. Time enough, 
when the moment came, to de- 
cide. 

She took the elevated up- 
town. It was a blistering hot 
day. The car windows were 
open, and she took off her hat, 
closing her eyes and relaxing 
into a pose of utter weariness. 
I can imagine how her mouth 
must have drooped at the cor- 
ners and how her hair blew 
across her cheeks—strands of © 
gold against alabaster. It just 
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happened that she was alone in the car save for one other woman 

-an old woman simply dressed in black, who sat facing Astrid. 
Becoming conscious, after a moment, of this woman’s gaze, Astrid 
opened her eyes. She said that when their glances met, it was as 
if they had spoken aloud—there was such friendliness and 
sympathy in those old eyes. 

“I thought,” Astrid explained, “that she had seen into my 
heart. She knew. I was certain of that. All my loneliness and 
my fear, everything! I wanted to put my head on her shoulder 
and cry—she was like that.” 

Of course Astrid did nothing of the sort. The old lady got up 
very hurriedly at the next station and left the train. Astrid 
glanced through the open window, and their eyes met again— 


with understanding and a sort of delighted recognition. “We 
would have been great friends,” Astrid thought. ' 
Then she saw that the woman had dropped a letter. It lay in 


the aisle of the empty car—three loosely folded sheets of coarse 
paper. 

Astrid picked them up, thinking: “I'll send this letter back to 
her, and perhaps we’ll meet, after all.” But there was no envelope, 
and no address. The letter began: “Dear Auntie Sis:” It was 
signed in a big, scrawling hand: “Your devoted nephew, Hugh 
Vickers.” 

Astrid folded the sheets again, and closed her eyes. A friend 
had passed and was lost in the maze of city streets. Hugh Vickers. 
She liked the name. Who was he? Her tired mind speculated idly 
during the noisy journey uptown between the endless canon walls 
of brick and steel. 

That night she read the letter from beginning to end. Remem- 
ber, she was lonely and she felt that she was under no obliga- 
tion to society. Imagine her in that ugly boarding-house room. 
She had taken down her hair and put on a kimono made of some 
light blue stuff stamped with shadowy butterflies. An unshaded 
electric light burned above her bed. She had looped back the 
coarse curtains at the window, but there wasn’t a breath of air. 











The beautiful world was 
theirs —white sun and 
dazzling beaches and . 


emerald leaves and / 
nights luminous with 
stars. 


A reeking odor of asphalt rose from the street. and the acrid, 
pungent smell of New York in summer. dusty, stale, terrible. 
Astrid thought: “I may as well read it. Why not?” 

The letter was dated in May and written from a lonely trading 
station somewhere in the South Seas. We'll call the place Vailolo 
—the name will do as well as any other. It was somewhere be- 
vond the ends of the earth—that much Astrid knew. The hand- 
writing was ugly and uneven, without flourishes of any sort, as 
if the pen had been driven over the paper with fury and disdain. 
4s nearly as I can remember. this is what Astrid read: 


Dear Auntie Sis: Jim has just brought me your letter, and 
Edith’s. I know now what I have always feared—that she doesn’t 
love me and never did. I read your letter first. In it you tried 
to make me see Edith’s point of view. You did that because you 
are generous and fair. 

But I saw only the bare fact—that she doesn’t love me. I 
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cried. I’m glad that you weren't here to see me. You might 
have hated me yourself. The tears got into my mouth and sick- 
ened me. I stopped then, and I don't believe I'll ever cry again 
You said that perhaps I expected too much; Edith is so young 
too young to take life casually. You meant, didn’t you, that she 
is too young to take a man like me casually, or any other way? 
Of course I knew that all along. Only I wanted her. I’ve been 
dreaming of her for two years, building myself up into the 
semblance of my old self for her sake. This place is a monument 
to my love for her—the house, the furniture, the shell paths. I've 
even got a piano—they brought it over from Apia in a schooner, 
and the “boys” think it’s some sort of a devil. I'll lose my skin 
for it one of these days. I thought she was coming. She had 
promised. Whenever I doubted, I’d close my eyes and feel her 
lips on my cheek and her hand on my shoulder. Do you mind 
my telling you this? I sha’n’t say any of it to Edith. When 1 
dared, I opened her letter. You know what she said. She hasn't 
the courage to come out here. She had promised because she 
pitied me. Pity wasn’t enough. I must forget her. She was my 
devoted Edith. 

Well, there you are! I’m alone again, with myself. I sha’n’t go 
back. I have made a success here—my first! And I see now 
that it wasn’t Edith I wanted—it was any brave and decent woman 
who would be proud of me for what I am. I wanted a woman’s 
voice—a white dress in the grove, some one to play that piano, 
some one to make victory worth more than dollars and cents 
[I guess that’s all any man wants. A good deal. Love— I despiss 
the word. You're not to worry about me. I’ve written Edith- 
oh, politely! Send me out some thin shirts and a pair of canvas 
shoes—you’ve got my size. We expect mail sometime in Septem 
ber, from Apia. Thanks for the magazines 

Your devoted nephew, 
HuGH VICKERS 
Astrid put the letter down. Her hands were trembling. Her 
eyes rested on the stained walls of that ugly room—her shabby 
clothes lying across a chair. She looked down at her bare feet 
thrust into slippers—then, in the wavy mirror, at the two thick 
braids of her hair, true gold, shining. She smoothed them with 
the tips of her fingers, thinking of her father and her husband 
Like the writer of the letter, both of them had failed. But Hugh 
Vickers—whoever he was—had tried again, and out there some- 
where beyond the horizon had won a victory. What had he said? 
“Any brave and decent woman—” . 

Astrid got up and went to the window. Her heart was beating, 
and she felt the blood hot in her cheeks. Below. people were 
wandering listlessly in the hot 


street. Children quarreled in 
ithe gutter. A man sat on the 
curb, bare-headed, fanning 


himself with a newspaper. At 
the end of the street an 
elevated train passed like a 
steel comet—Astrid had a 
sudden vision of a beach, a 
grove of trees, sharp-bladed 
tropical plants, shell paths 
flecked with white sunlight; 
herself, in the shadows of a 
cool, bare room, at the piano; 
a man standing in an open 
loorway, his head bent, lis- 
tening..... 

You see what she did, of 
course—packed her few be- 
longings, drew her balance 
out of the bank, found a 
steamship office and went, 
without a question, without a doubt, straight to Vailolo. 

STRID had a very vague notion of where Vailolo was. 

She went first to San Francisco and then by the old 
Wier Line to Apia, because Vickers had mentioned the place in 
his letter. Getting that far was an heroic achievement for a 
woman. If she had been any less determined,—if there had been 
anything “light” about her, you understand,—she might not have 
arrived at all. Men who began by questioning her reason for 
being in that part of the world alone ended by breaking their 
necks to help her safely on her way. 

At Apia she was treated with a good deal of deference, because 
the agent—Herz—had heard that Vickers was expecting his 
fiancée. Naturally Herz knew nothing of Vickers’ disappointment. 
So when Astrid explained that she wanted to get to Vailolo, the 
people at Apia took it for granted that she was expected. 
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They made her very comfortable at the Tivoli until a schooner 
came along that could. be induced to drop her at Vailolo. While 
she waited, she knew both panic and remorse. Herz babbled 
innocently of Vickers. “A very fine fellow—extraordinary. A 
little wild; but men of imagination usually are. When he came 
out here, three years ago, I wouldn’t have given him six months 
to live. The specter of a man. You remember?” 

“Yes,” Astrid said, “I remember.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t know him now. Sick? I assure you, my 
dear young lady, he is the picture of. health.” Herz closed his eyes 
and regarded her from beneath his lids. “Of course vou'll take 
him back again?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Ah! Well, perhaps it is the better not. Here he has conquered 
his enemy. There he might not be so safe.” 

“His enemy?” 
Herz grunted. 
of imagination—” 

Again, smiling a little, Herz said to her: “Hadn't you better 
let me send word to Vickers that you are here? Vailolo isn’t a 
town, you know—there is Vickers’ house and a shack where his 
man Jim lives with a yellow woman—Mrs. Jim, they ca!l her. 
You'd better be married in Apia.” 

Astrid lied: “Mr. Vickers and I were married before he came 
out here. I thought you knew.” 

“Why, no.” MHerz’s eyes widened with astonishment, and he 
flushed from his thick neck to the bald crown of his head. 
“Vickers didn’t say—I beg your pardon!” 

After that they called her Mrs. Vickers. And this amused her, 
because she was beginning to be sure that the adventure would 
end badly. Perhaps not so badly as it might have ended had she 
stayed in New York, however. At least, she had crossed a con- 
tinent, and glimpsed the beauties of a fabulous ocean, had seen 
lush islands rise from the horizon like heaped-up pyramids of cut 


“Drink is every man’s enemy. But for a man 
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emeralds, had known the tranquillity of starry nights and the glon 
of blazing days white with tropical sunlight. Her money was 
nearly gone. She could not go back; so she went on. And he 
heart trembled, because Vickers had ceased by now to be merely 
an idea; he was a living man. Out of Herz’s gossip a real figur: 
appeared, to challenge her imagination. She was going to offer 
her life—what comfort and stimulation she could give—to 
stranger who might or might not be grateful. Whether or not hx 
was worthy did not matter in the least. I have explained to yor 
that Astrid Ohlin did not value herself. She was a woman. Sh 
had love and pity; there was music in her fingers; she was alon 
Well—she would see. 

She finally left Apia aboard a ‘“blackbirder” whose owner agree 
to put her ashore at Vailolo. Vickers always came out in a smal 
boat for possible letters or supplies. His house was a mile inlan 
at the furthermost tip of a deep lagoon 

Imagine, if you can, the journey toward that bizarre and u 
imaginable fate: It was beastly hot; the schooner was filthy. Sk) 
and sea were colorless, and a long, smooth, ground-swell. like the 
deep breaths of a monster, passed beneath the lifting her 
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and letting her fall again endlessly. Onc: black cloud covere« 
the sky and splattered the decks with huge drops of water. hot an 
noisy as bullets. 

On the morning of the third day Astrid saw another of those 
green islands rise from the horizon—a mere variation in the exact 
rim of the sea, a shadow now visible, now lost in the blinding pat 
of the sun: Vailolo. 

That afternoon the schooner drifted so close that a pungent 
odor of wet earth came across the shallow water—sweet. fresl 
damp. Some one hailed from the deck, and an answering shout 
came from the lagoon, a man’s voice, shrill and piercing—“ Talof 

Astrid stood by the rail, her hands clasped tightly together, he: 
head lifted. She saw a boat put off from shore é g to lea 
from an invisible inlet, and cutting the smooth water so. that tw 
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he some one shout 
] Jin Where 
Vickers 
That other voice answered 
“Not here! Any stuff 
N Mrs. Vickers is ge 
ng ashore.” 
Astri opened her eyes 


The rowboat was abreast of 


the schooner now. and_ she 


could look down at the oars- 
man. She saw an _ uplifte 
ugly face and a pair of 
squinting eves. Years later 
she told me that she met 
those eyes with a shock of 
fear and anger The mar 


the boat about with a 
powerful stroke and brought 
it up to the rope-ladder whic! 
had been put over the schoor 

He was wearing : 
straw hat. a calice 
shirt, white duck trousers an« 
red slippers. He caught the 
ladder and stood upright, s« 
that his brown face was only 
a few feet from Astrid’s. She 
thought: “An enemy. I must 
placate him.” 

Aloud she said: “How do 
you do? Are you Jim? Im 
Mrs. Vickers.” 


twisted 


er'’s side 


tattered 








Astrid swept into some boisterous melody — brave, martial ! 
Vickers lifted his head. That was it: she challenged him. 


His gaze scanned her 
quickly. He ran his tongue 
(Continued on page gt) 
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AUTION made 
undoing 
rhrough years of service on the Great Lakes, cau- 
ion had been his watchword; it had made him a satisfactory 
abin-boy on the old City of Traverse in the beginning; it made 
im a good wheelsman later, a dependable mate on the Duluth, 
nd finally, a trustworthy captain. Conservative methods in court- 
hip had won him his wife away from other and more obviously 
rdent swains of Charlevoix; deliberate calculation had increased 
is savings and built their home; and prudence had guided his 
m Jack through infancy to lusty boyhood with admirable result. 
nd then at a crucial moment caution developed into hesitation. 
Abner was piloting the steamer Arbutus into harbor through a 
ummer squall which curtained and lashed Lake Michigan; through 
e torrents of rain he discerned a two-masted windjammer stand- 
g toward the piers, her course converging with his at the channel 
ntrance; and instead of acting on impulse and altering his course 
© swing safely past. he let a precious fraction of time slip by 
thile his steamer glided into danger. To starboard was the 
beach, a certainty if he went that way, and after the indecision he 
baci little room to port. He missed the schooner herself, but only 
v inches, and the bow of the Arbutus crushed like an egg shell 
mhe boat which hung over her square stern. 
This incident resulted in his suspension for six months: but 
hat was even worse, it shook his self-confidence and made him 
fven more deliberate thereafter in coming to decisions. When his 
pife was taken sick and the doctor advised an operation. Abner 
elaved that he might consider well, and by the time he gave his 
onsent, it was too late to save her life. 
_ That left him stark alone with the boy, and Abner rebelled at 
hought of taking Jack on the lake with him in his realization of 
he great responsibility in piloting a son through adolescence. He 
nulled the problem throughout that winter, and although the 
wners of the Arbutus were eager to have him back (many able 
aptains were commanding ships after mishaps worse by far than 
hat which had set him temporarily ashore), he decided that .it 
vould be wiser to give up the lakes and go into business where 
1e could have his son with him constantly. 


Abner Rowland, and caution was ! 
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That was how he came to be proprietor of a tobacco and 
souvenir store and to live alone with. Jack in the rooms above: 
and the fortunes which resulted from this cautious procedure 
accounted for his loss of weight, the departure of calm from his 
eyes, the weakening of his mouth, the stoop of his shoulders and 
the-shuffle of his walk 

At first Abner breathed easier, because he thought he had done 
the right thing by Jack, which was no less the right thing by him- 
self, for his whole, inarticulate life was centered about the boy's 
well-being 

Jack grew like a weed, and as his body and personality de- 
veloped, so did his father’s affection and sense of responsibility. 
Jack slipped into long trousers and began going about with girls — 
nice girls——and the best boys in town were his companions. Dur- 
ing the busy months he helped behind the counters. and the sons 
and daughters of people who spent the summers in Charlevoix - 
would come and talk to him between customers and wait patiently 
until he could go with them for a drive or a dance or a beach- 
party. 

He was a vigorous boy, which accounted partly for his popu- 
larity. He was handsome too, tall and straight, and wore his 
clothes with distinction; and he looked people squarely in the eye 
when he talked and could be serious when necessary, although a 
smile was always near his lips i 

Abner used to watch Jack closely when the boy was not aware 
of it. and his lonely heart would swell with’ pride and then—as 
the lad progressed toward manhood—sink quickly when he thought 
of his obligations. Most of Jack’s friends had fathers who ~ 
amounted to a great deal more than Abner did. They were the ° 
sort of men that mature and successful sons could respect; and 
many of them, besides, had: money to spend on college education 
and. other essentials to a first-rate start in life. 

Now. Rowland was somewhat self-conscious, and he was most 
modest’ when considering his own virtues; therefore he looked 
about and studied the fathers of Jack’s best friends and began to 
inventory himself, and when this process was completed, he did ° 
not consider that he rated as highly as he should—for a boy like 
Jack. This made him feel rather panicky for the first time in 
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his life, caused him to resolve that he would make himself worthy 
in all ways. 

The store did well at first, and Abner wanted to invest the 
savings soundly. He talked with his banker and had almost made 
up his mind to buy a few conservative bonds when a glib sales- 
man who was peddling oil-stocks showed up and bought cigars and 
flattered Abner by flattering Jack and then argued so convincing- 
ly about his wares that Rowland delayed carrying out his original 
plan. 

“Bonds are all right, a fine thing for a man who c.n afford to 
let his money grow slowly,” the salesman agreed. “But you've a 
boy coming along, Captain. College and such things cost more 
than they used to—” 

In the end Abner invested all he could scrape in oil-stocks which 
within a very few months proved worthless. 

After that Abner swung back to an exaggerated caution. He 
refused to buy a new brand of tobacco which proved to be so 
popular that many of his customers shifted their trade to where 
it could be procured. Later he restocked with a cheaper line of 
souvenirs, which turned out to be the worst sort of economy, and’ 
the business took a slump. 

He rectified these mistakes, but he was so concerned with over- 
coming their results that other problems were overlooked until 
they became complex; new opportunities passed by him and found 
takers elsewhere. 

The second year was slightly better than the first; the third 
not so good as the first, and the fourth quite bad indeed. The 
slump of the business had developed into a slide. 

Abner aged. The composure in his eyes gave place to worry, 
and his cheeks showed wrinkles and sags. He grew careless about 
his personal appearance and would go about unsnaven, clothes un- 
pressed, shoes out of repair, until Jack reminded him of it, always 
with a kindly laugh. This would result in temporary correction, 
but such incidents undermined what was left of Rowland’s belief in 
himself. Why, Jack was looking after him, instead of being looked 
after. A devil of a father! 


HROUGH this disintegration there was one solace for Abner 

Rowland. Late at night, when the last tardy customer 
had passed, he would climb the stairs wearily and in the cluttered 
living-room draw his chair to the disarranged center-table with 
its shaded light. There he would bring out bulletins of the Great 
Lakes Survey which gave information on changes in lights or 
buoys or channel conditions, and over these he would pore until 
the changes were fixed in his memory; then, unrolling his charts, 
he would pick out exact locations and study them as though they 
were strange places. For hours this would continue, and when, 
eyes heavy with fatigue, he finally crawled into bed, he sailed 
again through the borderland between wake and slumber and saw 
the steady white beam of Skilligalee light or heard faintly the 
alternating double and single intonations of the fog-bell at the 
entrance to Chicago harbor, felt the pleasant throb of » steamer’s 
engines, heard his own steady voice giving confident orders. 

He was at peace in such thoughts and memories, and though 
he never planned definitely a return to the lakes, he retained his 
papers and kept in touch with the shipping. But time changed 
the character of the steamboats which touched at Charlevoix, and 
the men who commanded them, and Rowland came at last to know, 
deep in his heart, that he would never sail again. 

The old Charlevoix had become the Kansas; spang-new steel 
ships, the J/linois and Missouri, plied the east shore; craft like the 
Arbutus were seldom seen. Abner used to go into the street 
occasionally after a steamer had whistled for the drawbridge and 
watch one of these boats slide through, her young, strong, straight 
captain neat in blue and brass atop her pilot-house; and when 
he went back to the store, he felt older and weaker ard more 
stooped than ever. It was now that the shuffle first appeared in 
his walk. i 

The store grew dingier, its trade smaller, and all the time Jack 
progressed, clean and straight and fine, and Abner saw more 
clearly the contrast between himself and his son. A year hence 
the boy would be through high-school; there would be nothing 
with which to help him farther along the road of life. 

Abner gasped and put a hand to his stomach when it first 
occurred to him that Jack might be ashamed of him some day. 
Later he grew to wondering when the boy would first show it. 

Rowland had never made a confidant of anyone except his 
wife, but now he fell into the habit of talking freely to some of 
his older customers about the business, which only served to add 
to the measure of his dejection. These men tried to take an 
optimistic view of his future, but they were not convincing. Abner 
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could not hope, though he wanted to hope with a desperation thag 
was pathetic. 
Of himself he never spoke 

















The mess he had made of his lifg 
was too intimate, too vital. If he could only have kept on, just 
being master of the Arbutus! A modest berth in the old days, @ 
humble one now; he might not have helped his boy much, but 
he could have respected himself, and Jack would never be down- 
right ashamed of him. 




















NE fall day, the Arbutus herself was towed into Round 

Lake, her engine disabled, and tied up for repairs, 
Abner shuffled down to the harbor front and looked her over, ex- 
periencing strange sensations as he contemplated Ler dingy, aged 
appearance. The Arbutus was through—just as he was 

Two of the executives of the corporation that owned the steamer 
appeared in town, and the captain, a young man, packed up and 
left for Detroit to take command of one of their newer boats, 
The Arbutus, it was rumored, would be made serviceable and then 
run from western Michigan ports into Chicago so long as the 
weather permitted, liberating one of the regular boats for more 
important sailings. 

There were delays, and one of the owners stayed in town. He 
talked to Abner and discovered that he had once been skipper of 
the boat. He learned other things too—learned about Jack and 
the downhill slide of the business; and with a queer scheming in 
his eyes, he took to frequenting Rowland’s little store while 
November made the lake treacherous. 

For many hours each day Abner sat by the stove with the 
younger man and talked steamboating. The man’s name was Ken- 
dall, and he had once sailed Lake Michigan as a purser, In their 
talks he was amazed at Abner’s fund of information. 

Kendall developed a great interest in Jack and by that device 
won the whole confidence of Rowland, who before long discovered 
that this man afforded him a unique sympathy. He understood 
the situation, it seemed, but said nothing and kept the talk on 
the lake. 

Burman, who had first come with Kendall, returned; and Abner 
liked Burman too. There was something about them both that 
he could not quite fathom, but then, they liked Jack, and they 
seemed to understand. 

Came the night when Jack was away at a high-school dance and 
after closing-time Burman and Kendall went upstairs with 
Abner; they had a proposal to make, they said. He cleared away 
the charts that littered the table and accepted one of the cigars 
he had sold them, and settled in his chair while Kendall cleared 
his throat and began. He talked for a half-hour, talked straight- 
ly, frankly, convincingly, and concluded: 

“You are the man, Captain.” 

Abner’s cigar had gone out, but now for the first time he re- 
moved it from his lips. 

“You want me to wreck the Arbutus,” he said rather flatly, 
while a hot resentment swirled in his chest. ; 

“That’s it, Captain,” put in Burman. “We carry fifty thousand 
insurance on her, and a tenth of it will be yours.” 

Rowland was searching for the words when Kendall remarked, 
almost casually: 

“Of course, five thousand may not mean much to you, but to 
Jack—” 

He stopped there, with suggested emphasis, and the look he 
gave Abner caved in completely his growing determination. 

“Tt wouldn’t be honest money,” he said weakly. 

And his utterance was so unconvincing that Kendall smiled and 
leaned forward and rested a hand on Abner’s knee and spoke 
gently, about bad luck and Jack and cunningly argued away the 
moral objection. 

“We've a cargo of potatoes waiting at Frankfort. She always 
was an ungainly old Biddy and takes a lot of water. You can 
drop her on the bottom there and let her swing against the pier 
with never a suspicion against you... . . It’s medicine, isn’t it, 
that Jack wants to study?” 

When they left, Abner was pledged. He sat motionless a long 
time and then put on his spectacles and ran his tongue over his 
lips and unrolled Coast Chart No. 8 and went over it slowly. He 
was still at the chart when Jack came in. 

“Up yet, Dad?”—with a laugh. 

“Yup! Still up,” Abner muttered, and though he wanted more 
than ever before to look into his boy’s face, he could not. 

























































































T that season it was merely a matter of choosing the 
day. Burman departed and Kendall lingered, keeping 
close to Abner. Word was given that Rowland was again to com- 
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mand the Arbutus and that he would take her out as soon as re- 
pairs had been completed. There was dallying in the work, plaus- 
ibly engineered by Kendall, and then, on an ominous morning with 
a growing wind from the southwest and the bottom gone out of 
the glass, the work was hastily completed. 

Abner shuffled aboard and put away- his bag. When he closed 
his cabin door behind him, he saw the mate looking at him, and 
in the young man’s gaze, which traveled slowly over the captain, 
Abner read distrust, almost contempt. He imagined the man 
sniffed when he turned away. 

He stood on top of the pilot-house as the steamer nosed past 
the drawbridge toward the lake. His cap was low, overcoat but- 
toned high; his baggy pants were stuffed into four-buckle arctics. 
and mittens covered his hands, for the air was cold. The purser 
was on the deck below, and as they came abreast of the storm- 
signal station where a red flag and a white pennant snapped warn- 
ingly, he looked up at Abner, there against the wintry sky. The 
old man seemed more stooped than ever, and his eyes, scanning 


the white-capped lake beyond the shelter of South Point, showed. 


a strange melancholy. 
side. 

Abner rang for full speed ahead as they cleared the piers, and 
drew a long breath. In a way, it was like coming home again 
after a troubled journey to feel the throb of the , ropeller pushing 
him into the lake, and it was sending him clear of one difficulty 
which till now he had been unable to overcome. There was 
none the less a heaviness to his spirits, an ache in his breast; but 
the die had been cast, and he was a wrecker, a dishonest man; 
he never could hope to be the sort of father Juck should have 
had, but being dishonest was not much worse than being a shabby 
failure, and—five thousand dollars! 

They passed the lee, and the Arbutus wallowed. The sea was 
higher than Abner had thought it would run by then, and the 
wind was still picking up; the glass had shrunk alarmingly, and it 
would blow off a man’s eyebrows before night! The more sea the 
better, the more risk the 
better, the worse the catas- 
trophe the better! He had 
been cautious about choos- 
ing his day, careful that the 
big stage was properly set, 
and now caution could go 
with the wind itself. He was 
finished with being careful! 

A mile and three-quarters 
northwest by west, and he 
spoke to the wheelsman and 
swung her into her course, 
southwest by west, a half 
west. He did this auto- 
matically, and a queer ela- 
tion warmed him. He had 
not gone rusty. It had 
been years since he actually 
crossed this water, but 
daily, in retrospection, he 
had sailed it. He was 
possessed by a strange con- 
fidence, which developed as 
the boat lumbered on into 
the seas. He felt freer than 
he had felt in years, and if 
he had been taking tLe Ar- 
butus to Frankfort in a 
dead calm with the purpose 
of putting her safely at her 
. dock, he could not have 
been one bit less assured. 

Snow came toward him in patches which spread until they 
formed an unbroken veil that moved onward until it enveloped 
the steamer and made Abner squint as the fine, hard pellets were 
hurled into his face. The seas ran higher with each mile accom- 
plished, gray seas, frothing a dingy white. They caused the ship 
to pitch heavily and regularly as she plowed them asunder and 
sent their torn parts licking along her sides. The wind muttered 
| in the rigging; it was colder, and the spray froze to rail and deck. 

The watchman showed himself on the deck below and stood a 
moment staring into the thickness, through which no bearing points 
were visible; before he disappeared, he gazed up at the Captain. 
Abner remembered how the purser had looked; this man’s ex- 
pression was the same. 


The purser shook his head as he went in- 





It was now that the shuffle 
first appeared in his walk. 
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The first mate came up to the pilot-house top. Instinctively 
Abner knew where he was; off there to port was Cat-head Point, 
and due east an even five miles was Traverse Light, both of them 
lost in the snow; but. he was as certain of his positio~ as though 
the weather were crystal clear. He altered his course, and as he 
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spoke to the wheelsman, he was conscious that the mate watched : 
him with that same look of distrust 

The mate spoke: “What do you make of it? 

“It wont get much thicker,’ Abner said mildly 

“But the blow!” 

The Captain did not reply. This man, also, doubted him; he § 


did not know, any more than the purser or the watchman or any 
of the others knew, that the worse the weather, the better for 
their purpose. They all doubted him, as he had grown to doubt 
himself these last years, and the recognition of their doubt stung 
him to warmth. He felt almost reckless, but it was a reckless 
ness tempered by assurance, and he gripped the rail as the first 
spray to be flung high spattered his overcoat and froze upon it 
He knew the mate looked at him closely before he turned to go, 
but he did not return the glance. 

Darkness came suddenly, and with it the gale lifted itself 
higher. The dull hum in the rigging became a sustained cry; the 
pitching was more pronounced, and water came aboard regularly 
The bows were icing up thickly as their dip became deeper, and 
occasionally spray reached even the high spot where Abner stood. 

They met the first actually dangerous roller, and the bow 
shattered its wall and lifted and climbed and hung and pitched 
Rowland reached to signal the engine-room as her stern swung up- 
ward, but even as the screw, liberated from the water, made its 
first wild thresh, which meant risk of throwing off propeller-blades, 
the pulse left her and he knew that Hubert, the engineer, was 
standing by the throttle waiting for just that. When she settled 
back toward even keel, the propeller throbbed again, and Rowland 
sighed in relief. He had not known Hubert before, but now he 
did, and felt secure, despite the increasing fury of the storm. For 

Abner had the de- 
pression which he had felt 


lost 


is he left Charlevoix be- 
hind; he was no longer 
onscious of being a fail- 





ell 


ure; he had, for a time at least, put out of his mind thought ot 
his purpose on this sailing. The sway of the steamer beneath him 
lulled his troubled heart, and the wind and sea charging down 
upon her roused all the fight that was in him. Also, never before 
had he been so free of his instinctive caution. He was com- 
manding a ship that was driving toward danger, and all the pride 
that he had ever known came back and spurred him on to take 
full advantage of this opportunity—to be, for a few hours at least, 
confident and stalwart enough to fill a man’s job! 

He pulled his ear-flaps down, for the night was as bitter as it 
was mad and thick. His eyes, when they were not straining ahead 
were directed through the little box before him to the illumined 
face of the compass down by the wheel. So they doubted him, 
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By Harold Titus 


did they? Well, for years he had doubted himself; tomorrow, 
except for Jack, there would be no reason for his wanting to live: 
hut tonight he would give them a trip that they could talk about! 
Then his heart chilled. There would be enough to talk about, 
and no mistake. He might fight his way down that lake in 
exemplary manner, but he was not going to dock his boat; not 
knowing, they would think that their doubts, their mistrust, were 
justified. ; 5 
"He had passed Leland and was approaching Pyramid Point with 
its shoals stretching out northward toward the North Manitou 
shoal, making the narrowest point in Manitou Passage. Sight 
did not tell him this; instinct, rather, the sixth sense of the sailor. 
Off to starboard was North Manitou lightship, anchored at the 
southeastern extremity of foul water, a fixed white light, swallowed 
in the snow, a steam fog-whistle and a submarine bell, both useless 







“By this mght’s grandstanding 
you've done a lot for Jack, 
haven't you?” 


now in the bediam of wind and water. Beyond was the 
island light, with its red and white flashes; he could even 
have pointed his finger at the red buoy, two miles and more 
west and south, he was that confident! It was all as vivid 
to him as it had been on those nights when he had sat 
above the store with his charts and his memories. 

Some one was beside him, clinging to the rail as the ship 
plunged to bury her nose, and he glanced up quickly, then 
down again at the compass. The purser came closer and shouted: 

“She’s making lots of ice.” 

Abner nodded. 

Below, something snapped as she was caught in the wrench of 
another sea. The ship’s heart yielded to the strain then pulsed 
on steadily. 

“We'll be in for it—if you keep going!” 

Rowland snorted. So this man was cautious, also! 

“You ought to be somewhere near the Bear 
shelter.” 

Yes. Abner knew there was shelter under high Sleeping Bear 
Point; he knew where it was, right over his port bow, and likely 
other ships were there tonight if they had been caught as the 
Arbutus was caught, put there by cautious skippers, good men, 
tried and true. He half turned to face the man beside him and 
growled: 

“Frankfort.” 

“What?” And when no reply came: “If you keep her afloat that 
far, you'll never make the piers!” 

The purser gestured to the bow, luminous with thickening, ice, 
and said something else. peevishly, but Abner did not even try 
to hear. 

No, he would never make the piers. The odds were heavy, too 
heavy. he reasoned, and although he felt just then that, given the 
chance, he could sail that boat through the gates of hell itself, 
he knew that he must not even try. Five thousand dollers—and 
Jack! And he, what he was! 

A lather of broken waves was all about the bow; black rivers 
streamed the decks. Driving ahead with all the energy in her 
old heart, stopping all the life within her when the screw spun in 
thin air and threatened to ruin itself, wrestling up under the 


Good 


~ weight of each deluge, plunging, climbing, laboring, holding her 


nose doggedly to the wind, the Arbutus made her way. The look- 
out was at the wheel too now, for one man could not handle her. 
The wind edged a bit to the south. 

Abner watched the time closely, and again altered his course 
when they were through Manitou Passage. For a long time he 
clung to the rail with no willing movement as she pitched frantic- 
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ally. He had never seen seas grow as they had tonight. They 
were big enough to sweep the cabin from her, should she be 
caught broadside. The weight of ice on her bow made her 
natural sluggishness manifold. The weather was thick. The 
lake was blowing itself inside out! 

Below on the hurricane-deck the wind pried under a tarpaulia 
cover of a lifeboat, and with a series of dull crackles the stout 
marlin which held it gave way, and the cover was snapped across 
the deck and into the night; but as it went, a tattered corner 
slapped itself about the whistle cord and pulled, and the voice of 
the ship lifted in one indecisive, husky cry, like a moan of dismay, 
and she winced and hesitated before the onslaught of the seas as 
though her courage were going. 

Again the purser appeared. 

“You can get into Platte Bay, can't you?” he shouted, aiding his 
voice with one hand. 

Abner gave no indication that 
he had heard. 

“You'll never make Frankfort 
piers tonight! If you don’t turn 
over outside, you'll put her on the 

bottom as sure as 
there’s a whisper of 
wind!” 

Still Rowland 
made no response. 
On the bottom! 

. “It’s a wonder 
you got her this far! 
It’s by the grace of 
God, and fool luck!” 
was the purser’s de- 
parting taunt. 

By the grace of 
God—perhaps. Fool 
luck? No! Abner 
shut his jaw hard 
with a grind of de- 
termination. No, by 
Heaven, he had 
brought her this far 
by good seamanship, 
and he had gloried 

in it, had lived again, had compensated partly for these years 
of failure. Tomorrow he must face his conscience, but he would— 
for Jack! Tonight he lived, and that was his right: his hour 
of belief in himself, his hour of triumph. 

Her bow sagged low and lower, and she did not rise to the 
seas as she had an hour ago; more water raced along her decks, 
and she handled harder than ever. Her pitching had become 
now a staggering lurch, and he pictured her, vividly, floundering 
across the Frankfort bar toward the piers which made the entrance 
to the harbor. His course in would be east, a half south, and 
the gale would then have purchase on her whole length. She 
would ride high on rollers, lose steerage-way as they slid from 
under and let | r crag bottom. Then, floating once more, she 
would be at the mercy of the wind, and in a channel less than 
two hundred feet in width, what chance had she? She would 
be on that north pier in no time, hammered to junk in an hour. 

Well, wasn’t that the plan? And Abner’s heart, as he pictured 
this end of his old ship, felt itself crushed, even as her hull 
would be crushed. 

“Starboard,” he muttered evenly, though the word cost him an 
effort, and rang for half-speed. As the Arbutus lurched toward 
shore, Abner leaned low to watch the swell. The seas caught her 
on the quarter now, and her roll was terrific. Her ribs creaked 
with it, and the mast above him swung in an incredible arc. 

Then he straightened her up, for he had detected the break 
in the sea’s rhythm, knew he was just outside shoal water, and cold 
and trembling, he groped his way down the shore, eyes squinted 
against the hard snow as he searched for the pier-head light. 

The mate was beside him, straining too. 

“There she will be,” muttered Abner. “In just a minute—” 

And in a minute, scarcely more, the gloom showed a patch of 
luminous white, the front range-light on the pier-head. The rear 
light loomed above it, and then a bloody eye winked out from 
the south pier, and Abner Rowland straightened and swallowed — 
with an effort. 

“Port a bit—port—steady!” His voice was dead and flat; 
his stoop became a droop as he swung her out into the lake to 
circle and approach the piers from (Continued on page 144) 
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tious, methodical and very obstinate; and he, blind 
victim of the law of the attraction of opposites, had 
fallen in love with and married Betty Dormer, the maddest of 
hare-women. 

She was as inconsequential as a morning breeze, as extravagant 
as the proverbial inebriated mariner, as daring as __ steeple-jack. 
She not only achieved publicity; she had it thrust upon her in a 
way that made press-agents sicken with envy and caused her 
husband sleepless nights. She was the tonic that kept old ladies 
creaking in their rocking chairs on summer porches and saved 
them from succumbing to fat on the brain. And finally, she 
was the life-preserver of reporters in the slack news-season. The 
headline, “Latest Stunt of Most Daring American Sportswoman,” 
was kept standing in type. 

Ames was a very busy man indeed. He had not only the task 
of husbanding and increasing a large inherited fortune of his 
own, but’ he was the steward of his wife’s money. In addition, 
he had taken on himself the thankless and impossible job of 
keeping her out of mischief, and conscientiously and stubbornly 
applied himself to it. It seemed a more thankless and impossible 
undertaking than usual one Saturday afternoon when he hastened 
into the Grand Central Terminal to take a train to Chicago for 
an important business conference. 

He was standing dejectedly before one of the gates when he 
saw in the hurrying throngs a tall, imposing man who had evi- 
dently just stepped from a suburban train and whom anyone 
that knew their New York would have easily recognized as Hey- 
wood Achison, the famous criminal lawyer. 

Ames waved his hand and caught Achison’s quick eye. Im- 
mediately the latter swerved from his course and came toward 
him, noticing as he did so that the other, in spite of his sleek, 
well-groomed appearance, wore a harassed and despondent air. 

As the two shook hands, though, Philip brightened a little. 
In his present perturbed state of mind the desire was strong 
for the counsel of some safe person; and who safer than Achison? 

After a brief word or two he drew the lawyer away from the 
group about the gate. 

“T’ve got something on my mind, Achison. I just closed a 
real-estate deal—some of Betty’s property—with that man 
Sprague, and he made a first payment of thirty thousand dollars 
in Liberty bonds. It was after banking-hours, and there was 
nothing to do but chuck them into that old safe of Father’s in the 
library. I can’t help feeling uneasy about them, and I’m wonder- 
ing if you would mind getting me a night watchman or some one 
of that sort to stand guard over the house while I’m away.” 
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“In view of your problem,” he rephed, 
“it stnkes me as a little odd that the client 
just announced should be a safe-blower.”” 





“Certainly, if you wish it,’ agreed Achison; “but I don’t know 
that it’s altogether advisable. Burglars don’t often work with- 
out being pretty sure what they’re going after, and to put on 
a watchman would simply advertise the fact that you had some- 
thing worth their efforts. Does anyone beside yourself and Betty 
know that the bonds are in the house?” 

“Betty doesn’t,” returned Ames emphatically—‘“nor any one 
else.” 

“Are the bonds registered?” 

“No. As far as that goes, I haven't even got the numbers of 
them. When Sprague turned them over, I asked him for his 
list; but he said that he had kept them in his safety-deposit box § 
and had never bothered to list them. I intended to do it my- 
self, but Betty had to start an argument, and before I realized, 
it was train-time, and I simply had to grab my bags and run. 
Darn women, anyhow!” 

“God bless women!” laughed Achison. “Cheer up. You've 
had a rough day, and your nerves are a little on edge. But don’t 
worry; your bonds are perfectly safe, and Betty will be all right 
by the time you get home. What was the matter? Did she find 
another lady’s letter in your coat pocket?” 

“No; and she wouldn’t bother if she did,’ Ames growled. 
“She’s not the jealous kind, and she knows that I wouldn’t waste 
a thought on any other woman—knows it too well. It’s only 
that she came at me for a perfectly incredible sum of money, and 
refused to let me even know what she wants it for. Lord knows 
what she’s been up to. She— But that’s my train they’re call- 
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ing.” he interrupted hi:nself hastily. “I’ve got to run. So long!” 

“Good-by and good luck,” said Achison heartily. “Enjoy 
vourself; it’s a beautiful world, if you don’t bother over trifles.” 
“ “T'll make a try at it, anyhow,” Ames called back over his 
“You're good medicine, Achison.” 

He passed through the gate, and the lawyer, deep in thought, 
walked out into the crowds and noise and late-afternoon sun- 
shine of Forty-second Street. 

His car was waiting for him, and he was at once driven to 
his home in one of the exclusive apartment houses of the upper 
East Side. There, although he had spent a long day on the links, 
and was craving a bath and a change into dinner-clothes, he 
seated himself before the telephone and spent a half-hour or more 
in inviting a number of guests to one of his justly celebrated 
Sunday night suppers on the following evening. 

When Achison entertained, which was not infrequently, it was 
always an event. This especial Sunday night he was at his best, 
urbane, witty, flattering, the center of a laughing group; but 
anvone watching him closely might have seen that his steely 
‘ frequently over the heads of the company and 


eves roved 


glanced toward the door. Presently it was with a slight. satisfied 
lift of his eyebrows that he saw Betty Ames come in. He de- 
tached himself easily and went forward to meet her, but not 
until she was halfway across the room. He was generous; he 
would not detract from her entrance. 

She was all verve and vivacity. Jocund. easy and gay, there 
was nevertheless a little hedge about her which the too familiar 
were apt to find had thorns. 

“You are cruelly late,’ said Achison, taking her hand. “I 
want vou to sit beside me at supper and compose a new dish 
which my cook and I have spent all afternoon in inventing.” 

She made a queer grimace. “Just so it isnt beef-stew. 
not taking any at present.” 

“That means something,” said Achison quickly. 
to tell me later.” 

“Tt means a lot, especially when you translate it into figures,” 
she said, still enigmatic. 

“My dull wits don’t grasp it.” He shook his head. as he led 
her to the table and began mixing deftly in the big silver chafing- 
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dish something which was very far from beef-stew. “You'll 
have to explain further. And what. by the way, have you been 
doing to Philip? I saw him at the station yesterday, and he was 
pretty well down.” 

“He hadn't got back his wind,” she retorted coolly. “We 
went to the mat verbally. I told him I had to have twenty-five 
thousand dollars at once and no questions asked, and-he had 
heart-failure.” 

“Poor Philip!” Achison murmured sympathetically. 

“Poor Philip?”—in caustic mockery. ‘Philip’s rich. It’s Betty 
that’s poor.” 

He twitched up his eyebrows humorously. 

“And now you're meditating revenge and reprisals? Fiddle- 
sticks! By the time he gets back, you will both have forgotten 
what you quarreled about.” 

“I may have time to remember it in jail.” 

“So bad as that?” He pretended to be aghast. “Never mind; 
I'll bail you out and under- 
take your defense. It will 
be easy; no jury could pos- 
sibly resist you. 

“Seriously, though,” he 
went on, “I think you mis- 
judge Philip. When he 
came home yesterday, you 
caught him on the wrong 
side at the right moment. 
He was naturally worried at 
having to leave those bonds 
in a flimsy library safe all 
the time he is away.” 

? “Bonds?” she repeated, 
Jooking up at him in sur- 
prise. “What bonds?” 

Achison was plainly cha- 
grined at his slip of the 
tongue. 

“Didn't you know?” He 
bit his lip. “I thought of 
course that as they belonged 







to you—” 
“My bonds?” She 
clutched “his arm. “What 


do you mean?” 

He threw up his hands 
with a gesture of resigna- 
tion. ; 

“Shades of Philip forgive 
me for inadvertently be- 
traying a confidence!” he 
said piously. “But as I am 
in so deep, I might as well 
go on. The fact is, then, 
that Philip received a pay- 
ment late yesterday of 
thirty thousand dollars in Liberty bonds on some property of 
yours he had disposed of, and since it was after banking hours 
and he had to leave almost immediately, he could think of noth- 
ing better to do with them than to leave them in his library 
safe. The bonds are unregistered, and not even listed; so there 
they lie at the mercy of any chance thief who might come 
prowling around. Can you wonder that Philip was somewhat . 
disturbed, or that happening to meet me, he discussed the au 
visability of putting a guard on the house?” 

“And did you tell him to do so?” she asked quickly. 

“No; it seemed to me there was more security in trusting to 
the general ignorance that there is anything in the safe worth 
stealing. Still,” he admitted, “it is undoubtedly taking a chance. 
Anyone who got possession of those bonds could dispose of them 
without the slightest danger of detection.” 

She looked at him with eyes as big as saucers and mouth 
open; then she caught her arms at the side, and rocked back and 
forth in soundless laughter. 

Some one along the table claimed her attention just then, and 
Achison did not get an opportunity to speak to her again until 
the close of supper. 

“We will have to go back and play now,” he said as they rose 
from the table, “and I sha’n’t have a chance really to talk to 
you this evening; but I’m curious to know just what church you've 
been robbing that you require twenty-five thousand dollars to 
make good, and also why you have forsworn beef-stew. Come 
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down to my office tomorrow and tell me about it. I am really 
very ingenious sometimes in suggesting expedients; that’s a part 
of my trade. And what's the use of having friends. if you don't 
use them?” 

“They'll be used,” she promised. 
out of the deep, boggy hole I’m in, if Philip wont. 
are you least busy?” 

“Will three o’clock suit you?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Don’t forget, then, I 


“Somebody's got to pull me 
What time 


shall be watching the clock all day.” 


T would require a wide stretch of the imagination to connect 

the destinies of Mrs. Philip Ames of Park Avenue with 
those of Mike Willetts, gangster and gunman, who was earnestly 
wanted by the police, but had for some time successfully eluded 
their pursuit. But the imagination, however inelastic, must always 
yield to the fact; and the truth was that in the invisible world 
of causes, Mike Willetts’ arrest was due entirely to Betty Ames, 
although she would have been the first to refuse to believe it. 


Quite early on Monday morning the District Attorney received 


an anonymous communication giving a clue to Willetts’ where- 
abouts. He was immediately located and taken into custody, 
and within an hour his brother, known to the police as Harry 
Thorne, was at Achison’s office—Achison on a former occasion 
having extricated him from a situation where a ten-year sentence 
to State’s prison seemed the least he could expect. 

' Asking to see the lawyer, Thorne was informed that Mr. Achi- 
son would be fully engaged up until after luncheon, but that if 
he returned a little before three in the afternoon, he would be 
granted an interview. 

Before that time, however, Mrs. Ames, having the earlier ap- 
pointment, was shown into the private office, and in that hand- 
some, subdued, strictly legal sanctuary, she found Achison turning 
over in his hands a bit of jeweled Venetian glass. He set it down 
reverently as he rose. 

“T bought it the other day, and it has just arrived,” he ex- 
plained, noting her glance toward it, “—one of the sunbeams of 
a dusty life! Do you know, it has always seemed to me that 
Whistler was far from inclusive enough when he said: ‘The 
story of the beautiful has never been told; it was hewn in the 
marbles of the Parthenon, and painted with the birds on the fans 
of Hokusai.’ But to my mind the story of the beautiful is written 
in many other things—yourself, for instance.” 

His eye rested flatteringly upon the picture she made, the fur 
about her throat, the black frock with its smart, novel touches 
of white, her slender, steel-buckled shoes. 

“Now,” —he leaned back in his chair after he had waved her 
to a seat opposite, and smiled at her benevolently—‘‘begin. Tell 
the old Father Confessor why you are off beef, and why you 
need twenty-five thousand dollars?” 

“Because,” she said, “I have made a beef-stew that will cost 
me just that amount. It was this way: Down in the country 
the other day a party of us were shooting at a mark, a perfectly 
innocent and harmless amusement. But as luck would have it, 
one of my shots went wild and killed a prize Guernsey bull in 
the next meadow. It belonged to that old skinflint Jonas Watson, 
and he came storming in a few minutes later, and said that he 
would have to be reimbursed. Of course, twenty-five thousand 
is a pretty stiff price; but it was my blunder, and there was noth- 
ing to do except pay, and do so out of my own money. When I 
went to Phil and asked for a check, though, and esvecially when 
I named the figure, he lost his mind and raved. Shylock was a 
model of gracious clemency in comparison.” 

“But why didn’t you tell him the whole difficulty—let him 
know that it was an accident?” 

She raised her hands and eyes ceilingward. 

“He would have died on the spot; a thing of that kind has 
to be broken to him by degrees. You see,”—resentfully—‘every 
time that he has planned to transfer some of my money from 
one investment to another, it has always happened that I needed 
an amount of ready cash, and needed it quick. The last time, 
he swore that he was going to put his foot down, and that this 
business of eating into my capital had to stop once and for all. 
And then, of course, just as he closed up this deal with the 
Sprague man, old Jonas Watson’s bull had to get in the way of 
my wild shot. I couldn’t have done better if I’d aimed at it— 
bored him right through the eye.” 

“But,” argued Achison, still smiling indulgently. “Philip will 
have to know sooner or later.” 

“Not if I can help it,” she affirmed, “not after the way he 
has acted. Why should I tell him? It’s my own money I’m using.” 
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“There is something in that,” admitted Achison “After all, 
Philip is rich enough for both of you; why shouldn't he permit 
you to indulge your charming eccentricities unquestioned? J 
don’t imagine he would allow you to dictate to him regarding the 
disposition of his own funds.” 
“Oh, see him!” she cried 


“And yet when it 








comes to mine!” § 


ror 


She paused eloquently. “That dominant male attitude of his, § 
that, ‘There, there, little woman; you can’t understand business!” 
air, turns me into a wildcat. I’m going to spend every cent I've J 
got, just to spite him.” e 
Achison nodded, as though tolerantly condoning human frailty } 


while regretting the exercise of it. 

“Really,” he said, “your self-restraint 
remarkable. In your present box, most 
that safe of Philip’s open some way, 
house to do it. Disingenuous, of course 
impulse.” 

She gave him a funny little side-glance, wrinkling up her nose 

“Don’t credit me with too much forbearance,” she disclaimed. 
“T spent half the night twisting the knob of that old safe. I 
even tried to pry it open with a table-knife.” 

He threw back his head, and the office resounded to his hearty 
laughter. 

“What a delightfully feminine’ confession! Ah, we all have 
our moments of temptation. A corking joke on old Phil if you 
had succeeded.” Then more seriously: 


strikes me as 
would 


rather 
women 


but a thoroughly natural 


“However, the only sensible course for you—the only thing 
that I can advise—is to hold off Watson until Phil returns, and 
then very humbly confess what you have done, appear properly 


contrite and all that, and persuade him to settle 

She threw up her head with a flash in her eyes 

“Just what Philip would most enjoy! Humbly confess, in- 
deed! Why should I? It was an accident. I didn’t shoot the 
beast on purpose. And I am the sole loser. It’s my money that 
I’m asking for, not Phil’s. I see myself getting on my knees 
to him for it—” 


It was at this precise juncture that a clerk entered and mur- 
mured something in Achison’s ear. 
“Tell him to wait a few minutes,” was the response. “And 


by the way, bring me those Upham papers to sign. I must get 
them out of the way before I see anybody.” : 

As the clerk left the room, Achison turned again to 
there was a quizzical expression on his face 

“What are you thinking?” she asked. 

“Only that in view of your problem,” he replied, “it strikes me 
as a little odd that the client just announced should be a safe 
blower.” 

She looked up quickly. “A safe-blower?” 

“Yes, a fellow generally known as Harry Thorne, although he 
has, of course, a string of other aliases.” 

“You're trying. to make fun of me,” she scoffed 
It’s probably some perfectly respectable citizen.” 

“No—on my honor. The man is a bona-fide burglar—top 
notch, too, I understand—although you'd never think it to see 
him. He looks more like a broker. I suppose he wants me to 
take the case of his brother who was arrested this morning for 
murder.” He sighed and ran his fingers through his hair. “I am 
becoming more and more like my famous prototype—Jaggers in 
‘Great Expectations,’ wasn't it? I can’t go into the street with- 
out having them clamoring about me.” 

“See what it is to be celebrated,”’ she said absently, her eyes 
fixed on a spot in the rug. Then with a start she came back 
to the moment. “Do forgive me for taking your time. It’s been 
a comfort just to talk to you.” 

“ “Time is for slaves,’” he quoted, as he too rose. 
that I’ve been of no earthly use to you. But keep up your cour- 
age, and I am sure that everything will come out right. You 
and I will use our combined influence with Philip when he returns 
and make him see reason. Good-by.” 
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E did not accompany her farther than the door; and 

once in the outer office, Betty paused to adjust her fur, 
at the same time taking a rapid but comprehensive survey of 
the man who had looked up quickly on the opening of the door 
and had half-risen from his seat. 

She got the impression of a slender young fellow, a little too 
modishly dressed, suggesting sartorially a movie hero or the men's- 
wear advertisements. Self-expression was, however, permitted 
only in his clothes; for his impassive face revealed nothing, and 
neither did the cool, light eyes which returned her scrutiny. 
Betty swept on. but just as she made to open the outer door 
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He twirled the antiquated combination. . .. . The door swung —_ Thorne 


reached inside, and handing the package of bonds to Mrs. Ames, closed the safe. 
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her hand-bag slipped from her wrist and fell to the floor with a 
little silver clatter. 

Thorne recovered it and handed it back to her. 

“Thank you,” she murmured with her gleaming smile. “So 
stupid of me!” And then, as he was about to turn away: “I 
wonder if you’re not the man Mr. Achison was just speaking 
about. He said you were so awfully clever, that I am sure you 
can help me out. There’s an obstinate safe in my house that 
I must get open, and I can’t remember the combination.” 

There was no flicker of either interest or surprise in his face; 
his muscles were too well controlled for that; but his eyes bored 
into hers like gimlets. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. “I guess you’ve made 
a mistake.” Then, as she continued to look at him appealingly, 
he asked roughly: “What is this, anyway—a plant?” 

“A plant?” Her brows came together in a puzzled frown. 
“Now it is I who don’t know what you mean. Oh, you must aid 
me.” She made an artfully helpless gesture with her hands. “I 
simply must get that safe open.” 

He rubbed his chin thoughtfully, taking in every detail of her 
appearance with wary, sidewise glances. 

“What is it that you're aching for—money, jewels, papers, 
what?” 

“Liberty bonds,” she murmured. “And I'll pay. I'll pay a 
thousand dollars to whoever opens that safe for me.” 

“Why don’t you get the plumber or a blacksmith, then?” 

She took these rude questions meekly for her. 

“There are reasons why it must be kept quite secret.” 

“Whose Liberty bonds are they?” She thought his skeptical 
cross-examination would never end. 

“Mine. But I don’t know the combination of 
my husband is out of town. When he 
comes home, he will think that thieves 
have broken in and taken them.” 

“Oh, you're staging a burglary? Nice 
dope! Say, what are you—a newspaper 
woman trying to get a story out of me 
for the Sunday supplement, or a lady 
dick ?” 

She clicked her teeth in impatience. 
and glanced uneasily toward Achison’s 
door. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake! 
How absurd! You can 
easily find out all about me. 
Here.” She drew her visit- 
ing card from the bag and 
gave it to him. 

He studied the inscription 
carefully, looking doubtfully 
‘from it to her. 

“T will open the hall door 
myself,” she urged; “the 
address is on the card. At 
ten—no, eleven o’clock to- 
night. Don’t ring, tap. 
You will come?” 

“Maybe.” 

She drew a breath of re- 
lief. “And don’t mention 
our talk to Mr. Achison; 
he might tell my husband. 
Eleven o'clock!” She 
slipped through the door, 
closing it noiselessly behind 
her. 

Twd minutes later Thorne 
was admitted to the inner 


the safe. and 













office. 
“Well, Harry, I can guess 
what you're here for.” 


Achison looked up from the 
papers in wh*‘eh he was im- 
mersed. “You want me to 
take Mike’s case? I saw 
by the noon editions that 
they’ve got him.” 

“T’ll say it ought to be 
an easy case to win, Mr. 
Achison.” But his tone of 
assurance failed to conceal 
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his underlying dejection. ‘‘Mike’s innocent. We can 
cast-iron alibi.” 


“That’s good, that’s good. But I am 


prove a 


taking fewer cases all 


the time, and only important ones.- I’d be dead, otherwise. And 
my fees are high, you know. How much can you and your 
friends raise?” 

“Somewhere around ten thousand. I’ve got a sort of list 
here.” Thorne produced a slip of paper from his pocket and 


laid it on the table. 

Achison smiled cynically as he glanced over it. 

‘““Mike’s innocent, of course; but it will 
all—far more than any alibi—to convince a jury of that fact.” 
He sighed and leaned his head on his hand. “I am not so 
young as I was, Harry, and the emotional strain of such a trial 
as Mike’s will be tremendous. I'd throw myself into it heart 
and soul. I always do, you know. I become one with my client, 
palpitate with his hopes, suffer with his d | 


take the deuce and 


lespair. I am literally 
pleading my own cause, fighting for my own life 
“You see how it is.” He drew his hand wearily across his fore- 


head. “I’m sorry, Harry, honestly sorry. But you know and 
I know that they've got the goods on Mike, and I couldn't take 
his case in my present state of health—I hate to say it, my 
boy, but I must—for less than forty thousand dollars 

The safe-blower looked back at him a little dazed. 

“Win or lose?” he asked incredulously. 

“Win or Jose,” repeated Achison firmly. “Only I don’t lose 
Harry.” 

“You oughtn’t to, for that money,” remarked Thorne with 
blunt candor. His eyes roved about the table, and then fastened 
themselves to the same spot in the rug which had engrossed 


Betty Ames’ attention ten minutes before 
“Well.” He gathered up his hat and stic] 

Achison: give me until tomorrow, and I can tell you better 

about it. What with the high cost of living and all, it’s d 


ful if the boys can come across as strong as that; but 
anyhow, I'll let you know tomorrow.” 
“Very well. Good-by, my boy.” Achison returned to his 
papers 


But Harry still halted in 
the doorway. 

“Swell dame that was 
here just before me A 
‘tec’?” he asked 

Achison 


ered It 


be wild 
took him a mo- 
ment or two to. recall 
Betty’s visit Then he 
broke into a peal of laughter 

“A tec’ indeed!” He 


looked 


wiped his glasses “T’m 
afraid you're not up on the 
social register That, 
Harry, was Mrs. Philip 


Ames, the wife of one of 
our best-known millionaires 


She’s in some trouble too, 
poor lady. 

“Harry,”—he frowned 
thoughtfully, — “take the 


advice of age and experi 
ence, and never have any 
business dealings with a 
‘It means a lot, espe- woman unless the terms of 
aay ony you vube it are down in black and 
ate it into figures," she white. Darling creatures, 
said, still enigmatic. ’ . bs 
jut uncertain—uncertain 


“I guess you're right, at 
that,” Thorne agreed. “But 
she’s there with the clothes! 

Nothing uncertain about that dress, I'll say, espe- 
cially the price. Well, ‘Until tomorrow, then,’ as 
we say in the movies, Mr. Achison.” He left the 
office with a step noticeably lighter than when he 
had entered. 


HAT evening Betty Ames elected to dine 
at home and alone. She scarcely tasted 
her dinner, and afterward sat turning over the 
pages of a book or else roving restlessly about the 
room.. As the hour neared eleven, she went out 
into the empty hall, made (Continued on page r99) 
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The story so far: 


LELIA BLAKENEY, Mrs. Roantree’s willful and 

beautiful niece, had disappeared from her Adiron- 

dack country-place—clad, it would seem, only in 
night-dress and slippers. 

For days they searched everywhere through a blinding snow- 
storm: Burnley the painter, Randel the sculptor, and Larrick, a 
young Texan. One day Larrick and Nancy Fleet, a very New 
York girl who had stayed with Mrs. Roantree, went out on snow- 
shoes again to search the lake shore. They found the ice thick 
and windswept of snow, and Nancy went back for her skates. 
And then it was that Larrick found Clelia Blakeney—lying face 
upward, frozen fast in the ice, a gash on her forehead 

That night it was Larrick who kept a strange death-watch: 
through the window of the room where he sat could be seen on 
the snowy, moonlit veranda the beautiful, dreadful statue of 
Clelia Blakeney, locked in the block of ice which had been cut 
from the lake and hauled thither by ox-sled. 

Larrick had been a penniless cowboy when he saved the life 
of that gilded young aristocrat Norry Frewin in a barroom row. 
Later he had found a cinnabar pocket that brought him a quarter 
of a million dollars. A trip to New York had followed; he had 
looked up Frewin; and that grateful young man had introduced 
him to Clelia. . . And now he sat here, keeping watch over 
all that was left of her—himself aflame with longing to “get” 
the man who, he assumed, had caused her death. 

Larrick’s mind went back to the scenes of his acquaintance 
with Clelia, and her “crowd,” especially with Nancy Fleet and her 
strange pitiful cousin Louise Coykendall. Larrick had carried on 
quite a flirtation with Nancy. So it happened that he had been 
in the Fleet drawing-room when Louise came in with the story 
of her newest tragedy. For Louise had tried to win back Coy- 
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kendall’s waning affection by flirting with another man and thus 
arousing Coykendall’s jealousy. This failed, and she undertook 
to renew her youth’ through having her face made over by a 
beauty-surgeon—who bungled. with the result that she had to 
wear a veil. And then her husband, using an unfortunate episode 
of her flirtation as a basis, sought to divorce her. 

Later Larrick received a pleasanter glimpse into the lives of the 
wealthy. when he went with Norry to the country estate of the 
elder Frewin : 


CHAPTER XXXI 


NEXPECTED guests turned up at the Frewin home 
that evening in such excitement that the dinner 
was late after all, and the servants missed the 
moving pictures—but without regret. : 
The house was a great U-shaped mansion, and Larrick’s room 
looked down into the front court. As he dressed hastily by a 
window, he saw a big limousine roll up to the stately entrance. 
The chauffeur’s clothes were burned in spots, and his face was 
sooty. Out of the limousine piled a remarkable group of men, 
women and children, all of them smudged of feature and scorched 
of raiment 
Larrick’s curiosity gave him speed, and he thrust into his 
clothes with the velocity of a rural volunteer fireman. He walked 
down the hall and descended the steps in a pretense of leisure 
liness belied only by the fact that he had forgotten to knot his 
black tie 
He found the great entrance chamber clamorous with the; 
Frewins and their strange guests, all of them talking at once. Mfrs. 
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Here.” 


‘carefully, looking doubtfully 
‘from it to her. 
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her hand-bag slipped from her wrist and fell to the floor with a 
little silver clatter. 

Thorne recovered it and handed it back to her. 

“Thank you,” she murmured with her gleaming smile. “So 
stupid of me!” And then, as he was about to turn away: “I 
wonder if you’re not the man Mr. Achison was just speaking 
about. He said you were so awfully clever, that I am sure you 
can help me out. There’s an obstinate safe in my house that 
I must get open, and I can’t remember the combination.” 

There was no flicker of either interest or surprise in his face; 
his muscles were too well controlled for that; but his eyes bored 
into hers like gimlets. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he said. “I guess you’ve made 
a mistake.” Then, as she continued to look at him appealingly, 
he asked roughly: “What is this, anyway—a plant?” 

“A plant?” Her brows came together in a puzzled frown. 
“Now it is I who don’t know what you mean. Oh, you must aid 
me.” She made an artfully helpless gesture with her hands. “I 
simply must get that safe open.” 

He rubbed his chin thoughtfully, taking in every detail of her 
appearance with wary, sidewise glances. 

“What is it that you’re aching for—money, jewels, papers, 
what?” 

“Liberty bonds,” she murmured. “And I'll pay. I'll 
thousand dollars to whoever opens that safe for me.” 

“Why don’t you get the plumber or a blacksmith, then?” 

She took these rude questions meekly for her. 

“There are reasons why it must be kept quite secret.” 

“Whese Liberty bonds are they?” She thought his skeptical 
cross-examination would never end. 

“Mine. But I don’t know the combination of the 
my husband is out of town. When he 
comes home, he will think that thieves 
have broken in and taken them.” 

“Oh, you're staging a burglary? Nice 
dope! Say, what are you—a newspaper 
woman trying to get a story out of me 
for the Sunday supplement, or a lady 
dick ?” 

She clicked her teeth in impatience, 
and glanced uneasily toward Achison’s 
door. 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake! 
How absurd! You can 
easily find out all about me. 
She drew her visit- 
ing card from the bag and 
gave it to him. 

He studied the inscription 


pay a 


safe. and 












“T will open the hall door 
myself,” she urged; “the 
address is on the card. At 
ten—no, eleven o’clock to- 
night. Don’t ring, tap. 
You will come?” 

“Maybe.” 

She drew a breath of re- 
lief. “And don’t mention 
our talk to Mr. Achison; 
he might tell my husband. 
Eleven o'clock!” She 
slipped through the door, 
closing it noiselessly behind 
her. 

Twd minutes later Thorne 
was admitted to the inner 
office. 

“Well, Harry, I can guess 
what you're here for.” 
Achison looked up from the 
papers in wh‘sh he was im- 
mersed. “You want me to 
take Mike’s case? I saw 
by the noon editions that 
they’ve got him.” 

“Tl say it ought to be 
an .easy case to win, Mr. 
Achison.” But his tone of 
assurance failed to conceal 
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his underlying dejection. ‘“‘Mike’s innocent. We can prove a 


cast-iron alibi.” 


“That’s good, that’s good. But I am taking fewer cases all 


the time, and only important ones.- I’d be dead, otherwise. And 
my fees are high, you know. How much can you and your 
friends raise?” 

“Somewhere around ten thousand. I’ve got a sort of list 


here.” Thorne produced a slip of paper from his pocket and 
laid it on the table. 

Achison smiled cynically as he glanced over it. 

“Mike’s innocent, of course; but it will take the deuce and 
all—far more than any alibi—to convince a jury of that fact.” 
He sighed and leaned his head on his hand. “I am not so 
young as I was, Harry, and the emotional strain of such a trial 
as Mike’s will be tremendous. I’d throw myself into it heart 
and soul. I always do, you know. I become one with my client, 
palpitate with his hopes, suffer with his despair. 1 am literally 
pleading my own cause, fighting for my own life 


“You see how it is.” He drew his hand wearily across his fore- 


head. “I’m sorry, Harry, honestly sorry. But you know and 
I know that they’ve got the goods on Mike, and I couldn't take 


his case in my present state of health—I hate to say it, my 


boy, but I must—for less than forty thousand dollars.” 

The safe-blower leoked back at him a little dazed. 

“Win or lose?” he asked incredulously. 

“Win or Jose,” repeated Achison firmly. “Only I don't lose, 
Harry.” 

“You oughtn’t to, for that money,” remarked Thorne with 
blunt candor. His eyes roved about the table, and then fastened 
themselves to the same spot in the rug which had engrossed 
Betty Ames’ attention ten minutes before 

“Well.” He gathered up his hat and stick. ‘Look here, Mr 
Achison: give me until tomorrow, and I can tell you better 
about it. What with the high cost of living and all, it’s doubt- 
ful if the boys can come across as strong as that; but—well, 
anyhow, I'll let you know tomorrow.” 

“Very well. Good-by, my boy.” Achison returned to his 


papers 
But Harry still halted in 
the doorway. 


“Swell dame that was 
here just before me. A 
’tec’?” he asked. 

Achison looked  bewild 
ered It took him a mo 
ment or two to. recall 
Betty’s visit. Then he 
broke into a peal of laughter 

“A tec’ indeed!” He 
wiped his glasses. “I’m 


afraid you're not up on the 


social register That, 
Harry, was Mrs. Philip 
Ames, the wife of one of 


our best-known millionaires 
She’s in trouble 
poor lady. 
“Harry,’—he frowned 
thoughtfully,— “take the 
advice of age and experi- 


some too, 


ence, and never have any 
business dealings with a 


‘It means a lot, espe- woman unless the terms of 
cially when you trans- jt are down in black and 
“aoe white. Darling creatures, 

, but uncertain—uncertain. 
“T guess you're right, at 
that,” Thorne agreed. “But 
she’s there with the clothes! 

Nothing uncertain about that dress, I’ll say, espe- 

cially the price. Well, ‘Until tomorrow, then,’ as 

we say in the movies, Mr. Achison.” He left the 
office with a step noticeably lighter than when he 
had entered. 


HAT evening Betty Ames elected to dine 
at home and alone. She scarcely tasted 
her dinner, and afterward sat turning over the 
pages of a book or else roving restlessly about the 
room. As the hour neared eleven, she went out 
into the empty hall, made (Continued on page r29) 
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The story so far: 


LELIA BLAKENEY, Mrs. Roantree’s willful and 

beautiful niece, had disappeared from her Adiron- 

dack country-place—clad, it would seem, only in 
night-dress and slippers. 

For days they searched everywhere through a blinding snow- 
storm: Burnley the painter, Randel the sculptor, and Larrick, a 
young Texan. One day Larrick and Nancy Fleet, a very New 
York girl who had stayed with Mrs. Roantree, went out on snow- 
shoes again to search the lake shore. They found the ice thick 
and windswept of snow, and Nancy went back for her skates. 
And then it was that Larrick found Clelia Blakeney—lving face 
upward, frozen fast in the ice, a gash on her. forehead 

That night it was Larrick who kept a strange death-watch: 
through the window of the room where he sat could be seen on 
the snowy, moonlit veranda the beautiful, dreadful statue of 
Clelia Blakeney, locked in the block of ice which had been cut 
from the lake and hauled thither by ox-sled..... 

Larrick had been a penniless cowboy when he saved the life 
of that gilded young aristocrat Norry Frewin in a barroom row. 
Later he had found a cinnabar pocket that brought him a quarter 
of a million dollars. A trip to New York had fo!lowed; he had 
looked up Frewin; and that grateful young man had introduced 
him to Clelia. . . And now he sat here, keeping watch over 
all that was left of her—himself aflame with longing to “get” 
the man who, he assumed, had caused her death. 

Larrick’s mind went back to the scenes of his acquaintance 
with Clelia, and her “crowd,” especially with Nancy Fleet and her 
strange pitiful cousin Louise Coykendall. Larrick had carried on 
quite a flirtation with Nancy. So it happened that he had been 
in the Fleet drawing-room when Louise came in with the story 
of her newest tragedy. For Louise had tried to win back Coy- 
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kendall’s waning affection by flirting with another man and thus 
arousing Coykendall’s jealousy. This failed, and she undertook 
to renew her youth through having her face made over by a 
beauty-surgeon—who bungled, with the result that she had to 
wear a veil. And then her husband, using an unfortunate episode 
of her flirtation as a basis, sought to divorce her. 

Later Larrick received a pleasanter glimpse into the lives of the 
wealthy, when he went with Norry to the country estate of the 
elder Frewin 


CHAPTER XXXI 


NEXPECTED guests turned up at the Frewin home 

that evening in such excitement that the dinner 

was late after all, and the servants missed the 
moving pictures—but without regret. 

The house was a great U-shaped mansion, and Larrick’s roon? 
looked down into the front court. As he dressed hastily by a 
window, he saw a big limousine roll up to the stately entrance. 
The chauffeur’s clothes were burned in spots, and his face was 
sooty. Out of the limousine piled a remarkable group of men, 
women and children, all of them smudged of feature and scorched 
of raiment. 

Larrick’s curiosity gave him speed, and he thrust into his 
clothes with the velocity of a rural volunteer fireman. He walked 
down the hall and descended the steps in a pretense of leisure- 
liness belied only by the fact that he had forgotten to knot his 
black tie 

He found the great entrance chamber clamorous with the; 
Frewins and their strange guests, all of them talking at once. Mrs. 
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Frewin had flung on a light wrap, and her husband and Norry 
were in bathrobes. The visitors looked like beggars, and they 
called themselves by that name, but they were relatives of the 
Frewins and of equal opulence. 

Larrick held aloof, unnoticed, and soon learned that their house 
had been burning all afternoon and that the fire was an almost 
‘complete success. Practically nothing was left but a mound of 
singed furniture on the lawn, and a few gouged paintings, scorched 
rugs and ripped tapestries snatched out by the excited neighbors 
}and the belated firemen. Each of the family had fought hard 
for some one thing personally precious. 

Mrs. Squair had brought away her jewels at the cost of a 
blistered wrist. She half sobbed and half laughed: 

“It was hard to remember the combination of that wall safe 
with the flames darting at me like snakes.” 

Miss Clarice Squair had rescued the love-letters of her fiancé, 
who was flying in the Kosciuszko Squadron in Poland, giving the 
Bolsheviki such litera! blowings up as Mr. Squair gave them ver- 
bally whenever he referred to them—and Bolshevik was his new 
epithet for everything he loathed. 

The eight-year-old girl had broken free of her governess and 
darted up the stairs for her pet Maltese poodle, which was some- 
what smoked, but still exceedingly indignant and piercingly shrill 
in giving his version of the fire in sharp yips. 

John Squair, the father, alone had failed to save his most prized 
possession, and he was quite unmanned by the loss. He leaned 
heavily on the elder and the younger Frewin as he explained: 

“T had just put in twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of liquor 
—beautiful stuff, too, oh, beautiful! I had built in a burglar- 
proof safe, with a trick signal-system and everything. The whole 
damned roof fell in on it and cracked it open, and the fire did the 
rest. I had a lot of extra stuff behind secret panels, in various 
piaces, and—oh, Lord, that’s gone! And only last week I was 
laughing at Jim Haven; you remember a gang of burglars made 
an excavation through his cellar walls, backed up motortrucks and 
left it drier than William Jennings Bryan’s soul. And now mine’s 
gone, and nobody will get the benefit of it.” 

Frewin was solemn but philosophical: 
brave.” 

“But as the seasick Scotchman said: ‘But mon, that was 
whuskey!’ There was only so much good liquor in the world, 
and I had counted on growing old along with that stock.” 


“Well, you must be 


HE mourners were helped up the stairs to the guest- 

rooms, of which there were enough to house a small 
tribe. As they crowded past, Mrs. Frewin presented Larrick to 
them. They were all beyond vanity and made a joke of it, though 
their laughter was a trifle hysterical. 
: They were provided with much-needed baths and with such 
under- and over-clothes as the house afforded. By the time they 
came down again, they were calm and clean and unrecognizable in 
their manifestly borrowed clothing. 

The dinner was an hour late, but the kitchen crew did not 
mutiny, for they had had the chauffeur to listen to, and stories 
of storms at sea are no more absorbing to sailors safe ashore than 
tales of country-house fires to people whose country houses have 
not burned down—yet. 

At the table there were the usual inevitable anecdotes of the 
stupid mistakes that provide the same humors for all fires. But 
behind the nervous gayety there was a grave suffering, for the 
blaze had rendered them paupers in all the collections they had 
been making in all their lives. A few furtive tears escaped Mrs. 
Squair, and sudden gulps as she remembered irreplaceable souve- 
nirs of her young love, her children dead or grown up, portraits of 
her mother and father, and unique trinkets of her past. 

Mr. Squair had similar griefs of his own, but he could not for- 
get that his cellar was full of melted glass from which the volatile 
spirits had escaped. The elder Frewin proved himself a Samaritan 
indeed, for he proffered Squair enough from his own savings 
against a dry old age to keep him going until he could smuggle 
in from somewhere a new supply. 

Clarice Squair, however, had a lighter note to contribute to the 
gloom: 

“There’s good in everything,” she said. “It looks as if pro- 
hibition would cut down divorce more than all the sermons ever 
preached. Jane Pearsall told me that she and her husband had 
agreed for the first time in their lives. It was about their divorce, 
and they had everything beautifully arranged, when up came the 
question of the division of the hootch. That beast of a husband 
of hers didn’t want to give her any. He said that nice women 
did not drink. She said that that was a lie in the first place, but 


Beauty 


anyway a grass widow. had to have something to save her callers 
from dying of thirst. She claimed a dowry right to one third of 
the cellar, and swears she wont be turned out into the night with- 
out a drop of nose-paint for a dry day, and he can buy it better 
than she can. Then they fought over how much cash her share 
of the liquor should represent as liquidated alimony—or alcoholi- 
mony. Jane is a bit close herself, you know, and she only offered 
him the price he paid for it. Of course it costs from three to ten 
times as much now, and he went up in the air over that. 

“Then there’s the question of moving. Whichever one keeps 
the house, the other has to move part of the liquor, and that is not 
only illegal but worse, dreadfully dangerous. He is afraid to stir, 
and so is she. So I shouldn't be surprised if they finally settled 
down and resigned themselves to a ripe old age together, and that 
means one less scandal for the newspapers. So cheer up, Dad.” 

But her father groaned: 

“Prohibition may have dealt a blow to divorce, but it has added 
a new terror to death. My old friend Sturtevant figured up his 
expectancy of life and his capacity for liquor and laid up a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of the stuff. Then he jumped out of 
the way of one automobile into the way of another. Well, his 
widow has just married a much younger man that old Sturtevant 
was always jealous of, and the young hootch-hound is now drown- 
ing himself in the old man’s wine.” 

Then they all drank with pious ceremony, though none of them 
wasted a drop on libations. 

Mrs. Frewin had told the Squairs all about Larrick’s un- 
paralleled heroism, and he was panic-stricken when Catherine 
toasted him with swimming eyes across the beaded brim of her 
champagne shell: ‘“Here’s to you, my cowboy hero.” 

That “my” sounded dangerous. 

Catherine was a spinster and a large one. It seemed. strange 
somehow to Larrick to find that there could be very rich old maids. 
Catherine was apparently not one from choice, but from character. 
She was always wooing the men, and putting their hearts to flight 
She went for Larrick at once. She deluged him with rhapsodies 
on the glory of the Western life. She denounced the evils of 
wealth and luxury with the fervor usually restricted to those who 
have never enjoyed them. ° 

She had been on ranches, had ridden a wild bronco or two and 
had taken part in a rodeo. After dinner she hunted up a late 
copy of the Spur and showed Larrick a photograph of herself 
setting a horse to a high gate in a jumping contest. She was 
dressed in a shirt and breeches, and she was waving a big felt hat 
in a wild abandonment to the joys of aviation on a hippoplane 

She sighed to relate that all her snapshots of herself on a Mon- 
tana ranch roughing it with the cowboys had been consumed in 
the fire. She would sooner have lost her eveteeth, she said, and 
she declared that she was going to marry the first rancher that 
she could ride out of the herd. 

The timid Larrick would probably have felt it incumbent to 
offer himself at once with fatal chivalry, if he had not been think- 
ing of something else. It was not till he got te his room long 
after, that he realized with abrupt cold sweat that he had absent- 
mindedly allowed a lady to offer him her hand and had not even 
answered with an evasion. 

He had been thinking with surprise of the adaptability of the 
rich. He had always supposed that wealth rendered them soft and 
lazy and helpless. Yet all the rich he had met were athletic, 
full of zest, and ready for any hardship, or any change of con- 
dition. The poor and the roughly bred were awkward and lost 
when confronted with a change of environment. Among luxuri- 
ous surroundings they were scared and crude and inelastic. But 
the wealthy took the harsh conditions with joy when they chose 
it, and with philosophy when it was forced on them. 

Larrick thought of Nancy Fleet and her fearlessness of nearly 
everything. She was not even afraid of beauty. He began to 
be lonely for her. and to think of making a dash into Newport. 
The thought of riding into that famous citadel of high life filled 
him with a fear that confirmed his poor opinion of the poor. 

He was really lonely, not so much for Nancy, as for a woman 
who would keep his emotions busy. And she was hurry:ng toward 
him, unbeknownst to either of them. Clelia would exercise his 
emotions—all of them, including emotions that he had not known 
he had in him. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


OR a few days Larrick reveled in the more innocent, the 
pastoral phases of wealthy existence. He was awakened 
by the hoarse voices of peacocks, for whom nature thought she 





“They tell me you're rich. So set in. Move over, 
Jake, and make room for Mr. Larrick—of Texas.” 
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had done enough at the further end. He threw on a bathing-suit 
and a bathrobe and ran through a cloister to a little temple open- 
ing on a swimming-pool. This was as unlike as possible to any 
water he had ever known. He had crept down the muddy banks 
and swum in the brown soup of the Rio Grande, and he had con- 
sidered almost any patch of moisture beautiful. But here was a 
pellucid fluid in which every gold-fish hung like a breathing ruby, 
and the concrete floor was clear at the greatest depth. He plunged 
in and swam about with the hilarity of a frolicking merman. 

And sometimes there were mer- 
maids. The Squair girls were apt , 
to take their morning tubs there a ca 
al fresco and with little more ew 
clothing than in their own bath- 


ee ee 


rooms. And as Norry said to 
Larrick with early-morning cru- 
dity: “Those girls are Squair in 


name only.” 

Their costumes were so mini- 
mized that when they first scam- 
pered from the house and paused 
on the brink like Diana’s nymphs 
seeing Acteon, Larrick turned his 
face away till they should be in 
the water. The nymphs did not 
seem to mind; it was Actzon that 
turned pale, though~ no horns 
formed on his head. The water 
was like a magnifying glass, and 
when they were in, they were not 
at all sheltered from his helpless 
eyes. 

Catherine made herself quite at 
home with him, shot water into 
his eyes with ungrateful comedy, 
and insisted on diving from his 


shoulders. She was almost more 
than he could bear. He was 
confused to imbecility as she 
scrambled ruthlessly about him 
and pressed his blushing head into 
the water with her sole. Her 
hilarity distressed him; it was 


somehow the more unamusing in 
effect, for being so earnestly in- 
tended for amusement. 

Catherine was:one of those who 
are doomed to have their witti- 
cisms serve as wet blankets. An 
‘evil fairy curses their mirth and 
glee with a funereal influence, but 
their good fairy makes them in- 
capable of seeing how saddening 
they are. Larrick’s generous soul 
was doubly harrowed by the 
paralysis of his risibles and of his chivalry. He simply could not 
accept Catherine’s awkward challenges to flirtation. 

It would have been easy enough to philander with Clarice. 
When she climbed the cornice of the bathhouse and split the blue 
water with a javelin slash, then rolled slowly and as if sleepily 
to the surface in the smother of the froth she had made, she might 
have been Aphrodite the foam-born. Her bathing suit was hardly 
more than a colored varnish about her torso, and even Larrick 
felt the need of sculpture to record the superb contours as they 
detached themselves in high relief from the plane of the water. 

But Clarice would not play at love. She was true to her far- 
off aviator in thoughts, and she made one envy him the possession 
of the living statue she was—‘“and didn’t care who knew it.” 

The father of the Squairs came to the pool once or twice in 
his globular bathing suit. He suffered as much from the sight 
of his shameless children as a fat hen having hysterics over a 
brood of ducklings. He raged at the breakfast-table afterward, 
but his daughters only laughed. And one morning Clarice goaded 
him into special fury. She said: 

_ . “I suppose you prefer the English custom of separate bathing, 
from bathing wagons?” 

“I do indeed!” old Squair sputtered. “People are conservative 
over there, and nice women wear stockings and real clothes; they 
go-into their wagons and come out of them into the water and 
keep the men at a distance.” 

Having lured him to her trap, Clarice snapped it. 








Puck dropped from the wall to the ground and came forward chanting 
and dancing, weaving an intimate and willful path across the lawn. 


Beauty 


“It’s easy to see that you haven’t been over for some time 
Daddy, my love. I’ve just had a love-letter from Towny Bayliss 
He doesn’t know I’m engaged, and I think he’s trying to make 
me jealous. This is what he says of your grand old British con- 


servatism. He’s visiting Lady What-you-may-call-'em at he 
castle. See, there’s the name of the castle embossed on the lette: 
paper. I'll skip the sugary beginning, and come down to the study 


of social customs. 
“The system of swimming wonderment on 


Lady Anne 


caused some 





part, I can tell you 
, + sent Miss Stuart and me off to 
eS: the beach the first afternoon for 
2 ? a swim. We each carried a suit 
3 ; =~ , along. On arriving at the afore- 
mentioned beach, Miss  Stuar 
casually informed me that w 
would each select a rock behin 
which to undress—‘‘not the same 
rock,” she naively added 
“After look carefully in all 
directions | liscovered that the 
largest rock was not much biggei 
than a tea-cup. “Ah,” thought ] 
“she will have her litt joke 
But whilst I was reflecting on th 
situation in general and mine own 


in particular, the young lady dre\ 
somewhat apart and began in a 
maidenly modesty to remove het 
garments 

“*Not knowing what was ex- 
pected of me¢ 


mired and admire idmire 
As I said, this young person took 
off her clothes with an élan and 
an entire lack of self-conscious 
ness which in my long and varied 
career I have. scarcely seen 
equaled i 

“*After she donned a costume 
and ran down to the sand, I 
recovered from my astonishment 
~ and did likewise. Oh. these 
English! they do the most unex 
pected things! 

“Every afternoon since, we 
have gone bathing together, and 


exactly the same ceremony takes 
place in the inexplicable 
manner. I shall be here perhaps 
a month. I manage to do a great 
deal of reading every day, besides 
the golf, tennis and swimming. I 
miss you terribly—and so on.’ 
Clarice looked up at her father 


same 


He was snow white with horror. 

The elder Frewin was amused. He had no daughters to raise 
and be afraid for, and of. He roared with laughter at Squair’s 
mute terror of such a world. Then he referred to his paper: 

“It’s got to be one extreme or another, I guess. Here’s what 


the Senatorial wit of Georgia, Mr. Glenn, proposes. It seems 
that State Senator Wilkinson of Georgia put forward a bill pro 


hibiting males and females from bathing together at any publi 
or private pool, pond, lake, river, or ocean, and fixing the limit 
of the bathing suits. State Senator Glenn proposes a substitute 
that ought to satisfy you, old man. Listen.’ 

He read from his paper: 

“*The Glenn substitute attempts to make effective the segrega- 
tion of the sexes contemplated in the Wilkinson bill by requiring 
that men shall bathe in the Pacific ocean, women in the Atlantic 
and children in the Mississippi River and Gulf of Mexico. 

“ “Senator Wilkinson would merely require all bathers, both men 
and women, to be covered from armpit to knee. Senator Glenn 
is shocked at the amount of epidermis this would leave uncovered 
and his substitute requires a fringe of lace to be attached to both 
top and bottom of all bathing suits. Furthermore, beach loungers 
or sand-lizards must wear aprons covering them to the toes. 

“ “But gather round and harken to the regulations of tub bath- 
ing. Briefly they are: 

“One: Tub baths at any time except on Saturday nights are 
declared unlawful, except for newly born infants. 
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By Rupert Hughes 


“Two: Baths must be taken in a cave, cavern, tunnel or deep- 
ly darkened room; bathers must always be partially clothed, and 
any person who exposes himself or herself entirely in the nude 
to his or her own gaze shall be considered guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Three: No person may take more than one bath on a given 
Saturday night except by purchase of a proxy. (Senator Glenn 
announces officially in his substitute that he will have fifty-one 
proxies for sale the first year that the act shall be in effect.)’” 

This seemed to be the ultimate reductio ad absurdum of the 
efforts to enforce modesty, but Father Squair could not see any 
humor in it. He was not quite up to the standard of the early 
Christian fathers, who accounted all bathing as pagan lust of the 
flesh. or of the Christian mothers who made their children wear 
clothes in their tubs; but he was far from the 1920 liberality. In- 
deed, the world-old struggle to embattle virtue in clothes and 
other fortresses is tragic enough for everybody concerned, for 
the parents who long to keep clean hearts in young bosoms, and 
for the young who are proud of their bosoms. If experience had 
ever indicated a successful program, the rest would be ‘easy, but 
morals have never been fouler than where clothes have been most 
numerous, and they have never been cleaner than where clothes 
were absent. 

Yet it cannot be easy for parents to realize this. 
was still glum when the family left the table. 

Larrick rather sympathized with him. But his days were not 
much occupied with discussing the inveterate topic of young 
women’s morals. He saw little of the Squair girls except in the 
morning (when he saw almost all) and at meals. 

He wandered about the cattle yards, learning of cows and bulls 
as individuals of aristocracy and fame. He had thought of cattle 
in the herd. valuable according to weight and number, and in- 
dividual only when he met a particularly fractious or elusive 
member of the drove. Now he found that some of them had their 
portraits published about the world, and were auctioned at prices 
Circassian beauties had never brought. 

He studied the horses and learned gradually to ride a trotter 
with pleasure and good form. One of the grooms began to teach 
him to ride a hunter and to jump him by steadily increasing the 
height of the bar and shrieking to him at the take-off: “Keep your 
own ‘ead, sir, and leave the mare ’ers.”” But once over, he must 
throw himself back and be ready to pull up in case of a stumble. 

The trouble was that when he had learned to sail with one 
horse, the next had a method of his own. One rushed the panel; 
cne popped it; one took it in the stride like a hurdler. But in time 
the man from the barbed-wire country was able to negotiate the 
stone walls and flat fences of Westchester with a fair precision. 
He fell often, but his bones did not break. 

Then there were the dogs, of all sorts, the famous Frewin Aire- 
dales in their palatial kennels, the big and little, shaggy, wiry 
and silken coated, infinitely various members of the canine family, 
each with his or her own soul and pride and code of honor and 
anger. 

Leaving the stables and the kennels, Larrick would stumble about 
the plowed fields, marveling at the richness of the loam in com- 
parison with the sterile sand, though it was poor against the waxy 
ooze of the more favored Texas soil. 

He would lose himself in a forest of old, old trees, aspiring and 
aloof from the dense younger generations. He listened to strange 
birds, alert and ecstatic on the thronged branches. He followed 
butterflies, and considered strange beetles. He stood for long 
whiles hearkening to the mystic chortle of brooks, delving and de- 
liberating in their 
unhurried _ loiter 
along their wind- oe a 


Squair pere 


ing trails. He 
drifted through 
the formal and 


the informal gar- 
dens, dazed by 
the symphonic 
scents, the color- 
festivals, the 
m ul tit udinous 
fascinations of 
petal and leaf 
and stem. 

The ambition 
of this magnate 
Frewin seemed 
to be to regain 
within his walls 


_breathing deeply of impatience. 





She rolled slowly to the surface in the smother of the froth 
she had made; 8 might have been Aphrodite the foam-born. 
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an Eden of safety and delight where he and his Eve, and every 
bird and beast and flower and tree, might be at ease, well-nurtured 
and admired, cajoled but not coérced. 

The human beings hereabout seemed to be as happy as anyone 
had a right to expect to be. He often happened upon old Frewin 
and his wife standing with their arms about each others’ broad 
waists to revel over a plant or a tree and debate its welfare as 
if it were a child. He had not been warned that rich couples 
could be lovers as well as poor. 

He caught the old butler fretting because an old poodle had 
lost her appetite. He saw the maids selecting roses for the table 
and the rooms and reveling in the sunshine. The gardeners and 
the stablemen and the plowmen and the cattle-tenders were all 
serenely busy, proud of their high achievements. 

He wondered why everybody was not perfectly content, and 
sighed as he wondered. And he heard, as an echo, Norry Frewin 
Their very youth that was their 
chief riches was aching to be spent. 

Sara Teasdale’s lines expressed their surprise at their own 
restlessness and its cause: 


Oh, beauty, are you not enough? 
Why must I go crying after love? 


CHAPTER XXXIII - 


NE evening when dinner was again brought forward 
from eight to six-thirty, Mrs. Frewin said: 

“Tonight, you remember, we go over to the Shakespeare Féte 
at the Lowries’.” 

Norry Frewin protested, but his mother insisted: “It’s for 
charity, and everybody within ten miles has worked hard; it’s 
little enough to ask you to make an audience. Besides, you'll 
enjoy it. It’s the same beautiful playlet of Jim Metcalfe’s that 
was given two years ago but with a different cast, this time. You 
had the same excuse then and stayed away, but you’ve got to 
go tonight, and that’s final!” 

Norry groaned to Larrick: ‘We're in for it! These amateur 
affairs are ghastly, but She Who Must Be Obeyed has spoken.” 

And so at eight a limousine-load set out from the house. The 
passengers were garrulous; and Catherine, who was squeezed in 
close to Larrick, was apparently willing to be flirted with in the 
flying dark; but he was afraid she would take any caress as a 
betrothal promise, and pretended to be obtuse. 

Besides, the poetry of the retreating scene bound him in a 
spell. The car seemed to stand fast, rocking like an anchored 
ship, while the panorama ran backward in review—woods with 
their primitive air upon them still as when the Indians soft-footed- 
ly threaded them, miles of stone walls, the horizontal monuments 
of how many backaches for pioneers who heaped up all these rocks 
and found their fields as flinty as ever; hills and smooth pastures; 
abandoned, spooky farmhouses with their frames rotted to lace; 
sudden palaces with formal approaches and stately gateways; then 
wilderness again. And all the foliage and every trunk of every 
tree had in the glare the thinness and flatness of stage scenery. 


At length they shot up a long slope to the ivy-smothered ' 


Lowrie castle. Scores of cars preceded and followed them, and 
village policemen stood out in the glare of lights ordering the 
traffic. 


out. 


takers. 


mission to such a residence, but 
in the name of charity anybody 
with five dollars was a welcome 
guest. 


years such un- 
heard-of drains 
upon their gen- 
erosity that 
worn-out charity 
slept unless she 


amusement. If 
vanity and 


jealousy had 
some little share. 


in (Continued 
on page 126) 


It seemed strange to pay ad- 


were promised> 


The Frewins drew up to the radiant entrance and climbed * 
At the door they were met by money-changers and ticket- ; 


= 


The rich and the poor * 
had endured for * 


— 
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‘VE got the money for it. 

Sam,” announced the 

Director, seating himself 
in an armchair before the log fire in 
the Curator’s rooms. “A Mr. Hem- 
mingwell, who is interested, has 
agreed to defray the expenses of your 
trip. You can start any time. 
Make a quick;trip up that valley in 
the Shoshones—and get that big 
elk.” 

Ruler raised his great head from 
the mat before the fire, and his red- 
brown body twisted to a crouching 
position, with his long, bony paws 
spread out in front like a pair of 
brooms. His brown eyes gazed 
understandingly into the Curator’s, 
while his , floppy, coon-hound ears 
pricked up alertly. An eager whine escaped him, and then, lift- 
ing his lean muzzle, the whine grew to a bellow that rang amid the 
rafters of the big room. It was answered by a yelping chorus in 
the back yard below. 

“Bless my soul!” 
do that, Sam?” 

“You mentioned elk, and you put the word at the end of your 
sentence. Ruler could not fail to notice it,” the Curator replied 
with a smile. “That dog recognizes a number of English words. 
Most intelligent dogs do, you know. Watch him, now, while I 
go for my rifle.” 

He crossed to a glass-doored gun-cabinet and chose a heavy .35 
caliber, Model ’95. At his first step, Ruler’s bony rat-tail ceased 
thumping the floor, and he sprang to his feet. He fawned on the 
Curator and jumped up at the blue-steel weapon like a delighted 
child, and then tore around the room in an ecstasy of joy, knock- 
ing against chairs and sending the rugs sliding across the polished 
floor. Finally he stopped, sank upon his haunches, raised one 
forefoot, and pointing his muzzle to the ceiling, belled the thunder- 
ous treed-call of his breed. 

Again came the answering chorus from the yard, accompanied 
by the faint clank of chains. 

“He knows I’m going elk-hunting as well as we do,” the Cura- 


exclaimed the Director. “What made him 
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tor declared, seating himself with his 


rifle across his knees. “So do the 
rest of the pack. Hear ’em?” 

Ihe Director listened to the rio 
going on out in the kennels. “And 
it’s not only this dog’s bark that ex 
cites them, Sam,” he agreed: “it’s 
the very sense of our thought, in thi 
ir, that they catch, I believe [n 
some unknown way dogs really do 
read our minds. Instances of it are 


common to cite 

“Mighty interesting, the psychol- 
mind,” agreed the 
Curator, watching Ruler, who seemed 
to follow his every word. “He knows 
we're talking dog, right now And 
you and I have talked elk and 
thought elk for the last two months 
I shouldn’t wonder if this old fellow 
has been with us right along, and 
knows that nothing less than a big 
seven-pointer for the new group will 


too 


ogy of a dog's 


do—eh, Ruler?” he chuckled. fond- 
ling the giant coon-hound’s long, 


drooping ears. 

“Going to take him along, and his 
three sons down below?” interjected 
the Director over his cigar. 

“Sure! You can’t depend on 
snow for tracking at this time of the 
year. Too bad the trip had to come 
in April, but we shouldn't keep that group closed to the public all 
summer for lack of one bull elk.” 

“Certainly not. Take your dogs 
legitimate expense,” concurred the Director heartily. “It wont 
be an easy trip in any case, Sam. I hear there are a few Swede 
settlers in that valley, and they'll probably make trouble for you. 
for they’re all squatters, and look upon strange visitors as either 





A gray shape 
stood glaring at 
him, green-eyed. 


along, by all means. It’s a 


mine- or timber-agents who might dispossess them. Of course 
vou'll use plenty of tact with them, and avoid a row. The 
Museum has to be careful, you know.” 

After some further discussion of train-connections and the 


Curator’s board at a ranch on the mail-route into the Shoshones, 
the Director departed. The Curator set immediately to work 
packing a small dunnage-bag with a few days’ rations, ammunition 
and a light tent. Ruler looked on interestedly at these signs of 
preparations for the trail, crowding in close and insisting now 
and then on gravely proffering his great bony paw to be shaken 
Finally, stowing the pack and the rifle in a corner, the Curator 
led the dog downstairs to the back door. 

“Good night, Ruler,” he said, opening the door that gave to 
the kennels. The dog turned, wagging his tail gently, and there 
was an adoring devotion and loyalty in his eyes that made the 
Curator turn away his head with a surge of emotion. 
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Ruler the Persistent 


‘Some historical society ought to erect a monument to the 
American coon hound!” he mused. “He belongs on the same 
pedestal with our buckskin pioneer and his long rifle. Without 
Ruler’s forbears, to track bear and deer, our grand-daddy settlers 
would have starved, and we would still be on this side of the 
Mississippi.” 


ULER was used to dog-crates and baggage-cars. You 
R spent a few uncomfortable days in them, and then— 
the wonderful mountains, and the forests with all their enticing 
scents and sounds! You were not to yelp and carry on, but to lie 
down and be quiet, bottling up sleep and drawing on what stock 
of patience you possessed. So, as the train bumped and roared, 
the dog dozed the hours away. His pup companions had at first 
bawled and yelped, but Ruler had shut them up savagely, for 
he was as short-tempered with his offspring as any human parent. 
A canine quiet reigned in the rumbling baggage-car, its rattling 
progress punctuated occasionally by a jerky stop and the shouts 
of men handling trunks and boxes. At longer intervals came the 
Curator, bringing platters of food from the diner; and a brief 
but blessed recess of caresses and the reassuring sounds of his 
voice ensued. Then, more sleep and waiting through the slow, 
monotonous hours. 

Then, on the third morning, the crate-doors were opened on the 
platform of a windy, snowy little station in the wastes of the 
Wyoming Bad Lands. Chains were snapped on; and ruddy, kind- 
ly men with puckered, weather-creased eyes tramped across the 


snow in cruiser moccasins, leading the pups to the ranch-house. 
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Ruler followed, towing the gaunt, skinny frame of the Curator, 


jumping up at intervals to lick at his genial, wrinkled face, now 
one vast smile. To Ruler there was no mistaking the meaning of 
that Mackinaw coat and wide-brimmed hat, nor the rifle in its 
canvas case. They meant big days for him and his sons, up in 
those snowy mountains that he could see rising over to the west. 

That night Ruler and his pups slept in the blissful comfort of 
the ranch-house living-room, with a great fire roaring on the 
hearth, each dog free to stretch out all four feet, instead of curl- 
ing up in a cold, narrow crate. Next morning at dawn the 
Curator stepped out to the roadside over the crinkling snow, 
Ruler and his eldest son, Bourbon, tugging at the leash of chains, 
while the ranch-owner followed with the other two pups. The 
rising sun was capping the snow ridges with streaks of rosy light 
and filling the hollows with purple shadows; and Ruler played 
like a puppy, quivering with the intense joy of anticipation. He 
yelped and pranced at the end of his chain, tangling Bourbon and 
the Curator in his irrepressible spirits. The Curator was un- 
tangling him when the distant chug of a motorcar came winding 
down the long ribbon of road that looped through the foothills, 
and Ruler pricked up his ears, waiting expectantly to hop in. 

The car stopped at the Curator’s outstretched, mittened hand, 
and then an energetic argument ensued between him and the 
driver of the car. Ruler could tell by the ominous shake of the 
man’s head and his frequent pointings at him and his progeny 
that there was a hitch somewhere. A quick sense of disaster fill- 
ing his doggy mind, he jumped up on the running-board and tried 
to climb in, but the driver thrust him back. 




















The elk lunged at him, then wheeled, striking with pointed hoofs. 


The dog sprang for the flank. 
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That wide-brimmed hat and that hunting rifle meant big 
Jays for Ruler, up in those mountains rising to the west. 








Ruler the Persistent 


“T cayn’t take them dawgs, nohow,” demurred the driver. 
“There aint no room. They aint mail—and the reggylashuns don’t 
allow no dawgs as parcel post.” 

“Ah. g'wan, Lem!” urged the ranch-owner. “He kin hold the 
big-un on his lap, an’ the pups kin cuddle down somewheres on the 
sacks.” 

“Nope. It jest cayn’t be did,” insisted the driver firmly. “I 
agreed to take Aim,”—indicating the Curator—‘fer he’s a friend 
ef yourn—but no dawgs. They aint no room for ’em, cayn’t you 
see?” : 

The little flivver was full of mail, mostly parcel post, and it had 
a hundred miles yet to go up into the mountains before the 
Curator’s jumping-off place could be reached. They had counted 
on the mail-car, usually half-empty, offering plenty of room for 
the duffle and the dogs. 

“All right!” agreed the Curator at length, for he saw that the 
peppery little mail-man was about to drive on even without him. 
“I'll make out without them. There’s plenty of snow for track- 
ing. Take Ruler and the bunch back, Asa, and tie ’em up some- 
where. Good-by, pups. Good-by, Ruler, old pal!” he called out, 
cheerful resignation in his tones as he hopped up into the front 
seat alongside the driver and stowed his rifle and pack between 
his knees. 


HE car chugged on, leaving Ruler frantically tugging 

at his chain. He was left behind! Nothing like this 
had ever happened to him before! He and Bourbon jumped after 
the car, upsetting the ranch-owner and towing him across the 
snow behind them. The other two pups started after them, 
dragging their man willy-nilly at the other end of their chains, and 
the ranch-hands ran out with shouts of laughter to catch the run- 
aways. With their men hanging grimly to the chains, the dogs 
were subdued at length, and with many a backward glance at the 
disappearing car and all four feet braced protestingly, they were 
dragged ignominious!y back to the kennels in the ranch yard, there 
to be tied fast—and disconsolate. 

“Shore ye hated to be left behind, old-timer!” said the ranch 
owner, gazing down into Ruler’s piteous, pleading eyes. “Say, 
boys, them chains aint nawthin’ to tie dawgs with. Look, Hank, 
that pup’s got his foot tangled up in his chain, now—he’ll break 
a laig ef he aint careful.” 

Hank looked. So did the other two, and it was solemnly agreed 
that good old rawhide lariat was the only thing te tie haoun’- 
dawgs with, anyhow! 

“It’s soft and easy-like—an’ they'll never break it in a thou- 
sand years,” declared the ranch-owner convincingly. An old 
lariat was brought out and cut. Ruler watched the process with 
that innocent, mealy-mouthed smile that he always wore after 
a successful raid on the Curator’s ice-box, or a night spent filling 
his pet morris-chair cushions with hound-hairs. He knew all 
about chains, as to their unbreakability and imperviousness to 
hound teeth—but he knew all about ropes and lariats too! 

Tied anew, Ruler waited until the men had gone about their 
work and no one was in sight. Then his keen jaws closed on the 
lariat like a pair of bar shears, and he stood free. Two of his sons 
had seen and done likewise, and were already prancing around 
him, awaiting his leadership. He went over to the kennel of the 
third lanky, half-grown pup, and bit his rope in two with a con- 
temptuous jerk. Thereupon the pack loped silently off up the 
snowy road in the direction the car had taken. Two miles farther 
on, and the first sound came from them when Ruler lifted his 
muzzle and gave tongue. He had caught scent of Master! Here 
his hat had blown off, and here were his footprints returning to 
where the car had stopped! The dogs bayed corroboratively, and 
then circled to make sure that he had not left the car in any 
other direction. 

Satisfied, the pack loped on, following the car-ruts tirelessly. 
Ten miles along the road, when the lankiest pup had begun to 
lag and even Ruler wished for another sign, his voice suddenly 
belled again in triumph. Here was Master-scent that even a 
novice could detect—grease on the snow, and the prints of feet 
where the two men had gotten out and worked over that strange, 
fast machine in a counterpart of which they had so often ridden 
on former hunts! 

And five miles farther on, still another sign! Here the Master 
had gone to that ranch gate, perhaps to carry a bundle of mail 
_for the driver, and had returned. Ruler tracked him both ways, 
and his sons corroborated his certainty. Two more signs de- 
veloped as the daylight waned, and then Ruler began to look 
for night quarters; for Brindle, the lankiest pup, was by now 
sorely tired. A huge haystack, surrounded by a pole stockade 
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to keep off the wandering winter elk, appealed to him,:and here 
the four dogs bedded for the night, burrowing their way deep into 
the mound and curling up in a confused huddle of legs, tails and 
long, floppy ears. Since morning they had followed the trail for 
fifty miles! 

At dawn Ruler routed out his pack, each dog fit and iron- 
sinewed after the night’s rest. Ruler looked them over with that 
rough critical fondness with which a great sire might be expected 
to regard his offspring. Each pup had been born in the purple. 
Music, Chimer, Old Scrape—famous females of the Ozark and 
Tennessee hills—had been bred to Ruler to give the pups that 
cold-trailing nose that could work out a bear-track two days old 
no less than to run back the Master’s trail for three miles to pick 
up a dropped glove. Ruler himself was a Redbone, with the in- 
domitable persistence of that strain bred into every fiber of his 
being, a persistence that would keep him days and nights out on 
the trail of deer or.gray fox, never giving up, carrying on relent- 
lessly to the inevitable end. 

It was this persistence that drove the pack onward now, mile 
after mile along the trail of the car, with an occasional trace of 
the Master-scent, where his good-nature had led him to deliver 
a package for the driver at some ranch-box, now and again, at 
long intervals, serving to reassure Ruler and the pack. A snow- 
shoe hare, hopping incautiously across the road, gave them a 
much-needed meal; and once, when two shaggy curs from a ranch 
attempted to bar their road, there was a fight. It was, however, 
short and sweet, and Ruler and his sons loped on, leaving a 
broken-legged mongrel in the blood-stained snow to mark their 
passing. By nightfall the pack, too utterly weary now to run 
farther, reached a lonely cabin perched up on a mountain flank 
from where it commanded a mighty valley of the Shoshones. 
Here the tracks of the Master did mot return to the car, but 
kept on up the valley! 

Ruler pawed the snow with eager forefoot and raised the 
echoes with his bellow of triumph. At last! The track was 
almost two days old,—or he was no coon hound,—and how far 
would Master travel in that time when on the hunting-trail? At 
least another day’s run, the dog judged. It was necessary there- 
fore to push on at once; but the pups refused to go farther. 
They whined around the cabin door pleading for entrance—and 
sleep! Their bones ached beyond endurance. Brindle was in such 
a sorry state that he could hardly move his limping thighs; and 
Lee, the second puppy, was not much better off. 

But Ruler distrusted doors, which when once closed might prove 
imprisonment at some man’s pleasure. The Master had gone on! 
So with a snarl of rage he drove his pack ahead of him. Five 
miles up the valley they finally sought shelter under a huge 
spruce and curled up together among the needles. The pups fell 
sound asleep at once with their heads on their father’s back, and 
Ruler was too tired to stay awake himself. 


E had, however, slept scarcely an hour when suddenly he 

awakened and raised his bony head, a growl rumbling 
in his throat. The hairs on his neck rose and his fangs bared. 
From high up in the ridges came the piercing A-hooooooh! of a 
lone timber-wolf. A bitter snarl on each side of him in the dark- 
ness told him that the pups were awake and had heard. The 
moon was up, and a Chinook filled the valley with the tinklings 
of a general thaw. Shafts of moonlight drifted down through the 
spruce, mottling the forest floor. The dog was wide awake now; 
searching the vistas of the forest with wary eyes, while nearer 
and nearer came the hunting call of the gray wolf. Ruler in- 
terpreted aright his “Fresh trail!” howl, and by the course of 
the succeeding yelps, he judged that it was their own track that 
the marauder was following. He rose to his feet, snarling venom- 
cusly, head lowered, the mane on his neck stiff and erect. 

Came a swift patter of feet over the soft snow, and then a 
gray shape circled the spruce and stood glaring at him, green- 
eyed. The dogs faced the wolf, menacingly. He was more than 
a match for any two of them, but together they might win. 
Warily he crept nearer; and then, with a sudden spring, he 
pounced on Brindle, the smallest of them all. There was a 
lightning-swift snap of fangs, followed by a savage riot of barks, 
howls, snarls and yelps of pain as they clinched in a death- 
struggle of twisting, leaping bodies and snapping jaws. Up out 
of it rose Ruler, bearing the wolf high above him by the throat, 
while Bourbon and Lee bit into vital spots under his thighs. The 
four went down, with the wolf tearing at Ruler’s smooth sides 
with horny nails, but that grip of Ruler’s had. come down to him 
through ancient bulldog and blood-hound forbears, centuries be- 
fore the coon hound was developed (Continued on page 82) 
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LOBSY located the first of his various claims above 

Shasta Creek in April, 1878. He struck it rich in 

‘March, 1920. The intervening years were spent in 
grindingly endless labor and in growing old. 

When Henry M. Reeve—Iowa tenderfoot, aged twenty-six— 
had tramped out seven miles from Redding along the crazy 
mountain-brook trail in the spring of 1878, and staked his 
semi-perpendicular claim amid a welter of manzanita on the 
shelf above the creek, his first pilgrimage thence was uphill 
to Shasta Village. 

Ostensibly he went there for supplies. Actually he forced 
his blistered feet and aching muscles to the long climb because 
he was bitterly lonely and sick at heart for the companionship 
of his kind. 

At that time Shasta was in its late lurid glory. Its one real 
street was nearly three squares long and contained an imposing 
two-story “block”—a block whose bricks had been shaped and 
baked from the red-gold mud of the creek below. Here, flanked 
by a store or two, blazed the immortal Newman’s saloon with 
its showy record of fifty-odd fatal shootings. Newman’s was 
the gem of the block; the other establishments served merely as 
humble setting. 

Across the way towered the brick Masonic Temple, also two 
stories high, and proudly displaying the “Number One Charter” 
granted in person to Peter Lassen. A hat-toss from the Temple 
arose the red courthouse, with its basement of grisly grill-roofed 
cells. 

Great was Shasta in those days. County seat of Shasta County 
and Mecca to all flush miners within a ten-mile radius, it was the 
pride of that section of northern California. Along the main 
street, and far out on ledge and hill-slopes swarmed innumerable 
shacks. Even Redding, with its boast of a single block that con- 
tained thirty-nine saloons, could scarce afford to despise this 
mountain metropolis. 

Henry Reeve filled his sack with provisions at the Golden 
Glow Emporium, set the burden in a corner and shyly made 
his way into Newman’s. There he ordered a drink, which he 
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did not want, and looked ingratiatingly about him for human 
company—which he wanted very badly indeed. Three or four 
games were running mildly, and a few men stood at the bar. 
They glanced up at him as he entered, but none of the groups 
invited him to join them. 

Presently a lank and elderly man got up from the faro table 
and stumped toward the exit. From the extreme civility of 
everyone he passed, Henry could see the old fellow was a per- 
sonage. A swirl of mountain wind from the carelessly opened 
front door sent the lean man’s hat spinning from its loose perch 
on the side of his bald head and deposited it on the dirty 
floor at Henry’s feet. 

Henry made much haste to pick up the greasy hat. He 
even brushed off a bit of the floor-dust as he hurried across 
the room to restore the headgear to its lazily blaspheming loser. 
The latter accepted the retrieved hat with a grunt. Then, as if 
he felt the finer shades of courtesy demanded further acknowledg- 
ment, he deigned to say: 

“Stranger, huh? Whatyercallyerself?” 

“My name,” replied the tenderfoot in eager friendliness, “is 
Henry M. Reeve—Henry Morgenthal Reeve. Will you—will you 
have a drink, sir?” 

“Your name,” rumbled the other, disregarding the vernal pre- 
sumptuousness of the invitation and the invitation itself, “—your 
name is Slobsy—not Slobsy Reeve, or Slobsy anything else in 
p'tic’l’r—jes’ Slobsy. Keep a-rememberin’ same!” 

Thus, in the presence of the multitude, did the all-puissant 
Doc Hassler rebuke the familiarity of a fresh Eastern youth. 
Thus, too, did he brand forever Henry M. Reeve with the obnox- 
ious nickname of Slobsy. And Slobsy the young chap remained— 
from that hour on until, from loathing the name, he waxed callous 
to it. 

All this in the late seventies. 

Slobsy had seen the final blaze of Shasta as a mining center 
and as a pleasure city; he had seen its picturesque denizens move 
away in shoals or die. He had seen, in the past forty years, the 
magnificent red-brick block cave in, in spots, until three-fourths 
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of it was now but crumbling rubbish-piles bordered by swaying 
walls. 

He had seen Newman’s saloon cease by degrees to serve as 
magnet to draw thousands of miners from the hills. There were 
no more miners to draw thither from the miles of dead claims. 
At length, in grim despair, the roof and front wall of Newman’s 
had collapsed. So had the roof of the courthouse. 

Shasta lay dying. One tiny and moribund general store and 
a handful of folk in more or less distant cottages and _ cabins, 
these alone remained of the glory that had once been Shasta— 
thesé and the pathetic Masonic Temple, where at long intervals 
“communications” were still held by pilgrims who kept in honor 
the memory of Peter Lassen and the local antiquity of the ladge 
he had founded. 

But Slobsy stayed on. 

The gold-fever had infected Slobsy back in the prehistoric days 
when he had clerked in his uncle’s Iowa crossroads store. It 
had goaded him westward. It had become chronic, holding him 
to his claims long after wiser and less patient men had abandoned 
theirs. Soon or late, some day or other, he was going to strike 
it rich. That he knew; that he had known from the very start. 
Fifty times he had started or continued a tunnel, on the strength 
of an overwhelming hunch. Fifty times his hunch had proven 
false. Never once did his confidence waver. 

For the most part the dirt he dug assayed bare day-wages 
Seldom were his earnings as high as eighteen dollars a week. But 
always, just ahead, lurked boundless treasure—perhaps behind the 
next pick-blow, assuredly within the next few weeks at most. 

Once, and once only, had the will-o’-the-wisp halted long enough 
for Slobsy to seize a golden flash of it between his gnarled fingers. 
‘That was back in ’eighty-three. A stray pocket had netted him 
nearly seven thousand dollars. It had been only a pocket, a 
shallow one, at that; but it had kept hope alive in him ever since. 

With his windfall—serenely sure that there would be plenty 
more where that 
came from—Slobsy 
had fared to San 
Francisco, according 
to sacred custom. 
There for the best 
part of three weeks, 
for he was cautious 
and inexpert in 
mone y- scattering, 
the wealth had lasted. 
Then he had scuttled 
back to his claim, 
goaded by a _ new 
hunch. 

And for decades 
thereafter he had 
continued his  day- 
wages toil in the rab- 
bit-warren tunnels 
that riddled his ledge. 

As I have said, it 
was early in 1920 
that Slobsy struck it 
rich. A careless bit 
of clean-up in the far 
recesses of a_ tunnel 
he had not bothered 
to work for years— 
and he found what 
he sought! Nor had he been guided thereto by any of 
his innumerable hunches. It was all pure accident. 

The series of connecting pockets was soon worked 
out—but not before their feverish discoverer had de- 
posited, in the Red Bluff National Bank, gold to the 
amount of $32,154. 

Slobsy had struck it rich at last. He had more 
money in bank than he had ever before seen in the 
course of any ten years. He was rich. He had some- 
thing above thirty-two thousand dollars. And he was 
only sixty-eight years old. The world lay before him, the world 
that held out such alluring arms to rich men, the world that owed 
him so much and that at last stood ready to pay the long 
obligation, 

All one night Slobsy lay wide-eyed in his sagging cabin, plan- 
ning his campaign of golden joy. Next day he journeyed forty 
miles southward to Red Bluff and had the bulk of his fortune 
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changed into express-company checks varying in value from fifty 
to five hundred dollars. The balance of the wealth he demanded 
in gold coin which he deposited in his pockets and in his money- 
belt. Thus fortified, he took the ten o’clock train for San 
Francisco. 

There was going to be a good time, the biggest good time on 
record; and Slobsy was going to have it—for years he had pledged 
himself to that. And the prospect of it had woven itself into the 
fabric of his dreams. 

A setback awaited him, however, as he stepped off the ferry- 
boat at the foot of Market Street. All the way across the shining 
bay from Oakland, he had been eying askance the hillside wonder- 
city. Except for frowsy Telegraph Hill he identified scarce a 
single landmark of the early eighties. 

His plan included three definite preliminaries: First the appar- 
elling of himself as became a man of wealth; second the renting 
of a suite of rooms at the palatial Redvers House (that paradise 
of his fellow-old-timers and the theme of their loudest brags 
across Newman's bar): and third, a prolonged whirl at the tables 
in Dimmick’s gambling-house. That would be enough for one day. 
Tomorrow could arrange tomorrow’s program. 

At a Pacific Street store—ecstatically recommended in an ad- 
vertisement he had chanced upon in a stray smoking-car news- 
paper during the ten-hour trip from Red Bluff—he proceeded to 
change his ancient Sunday suit for a costume which for some 
occult reason was neither flashy nor otherwise ridiculous. Gazing 
admiringly at his renovated self in the store mirror, Slobsy noted 
that there was something incongruous between his patriarchal 
beard and the youthfully trim suit he had bought. So he fared to 
a near-by barber-shop and seated himself grandly in the only 
vacant chair 

“Friend,” he said to the uninterested barber, “you’re lookin’ on 
the ruins of what useter be a imposin’ head of hair—likewise on 
whiskers that can be spared. S’pose you operate. Make a real 

pretty job of it; and I aint sayin’ there wont 
be a brand-new member of the dollar-family in 
your pocket, over an’ above the legal damage.” 
Shaven and with his scanty locks cut to a 
less wizardlike aspect, Slobsy sought next the 
true goal of his day’s pleasures—Dimmick’s re- 
nowned gambling-house. Here had perished the 
last reserves of Slobsy’s earlier strike, back in 
the eighties. But many a time since then he 
had figured out where his error had lain and 
how to rectify it. With his long-studied the- 
ories he was surely due 
to give old Dimmick a 

giant tussle today. 

Well did Slobsy re- 
call the location of the 
house. He could have 
found it in the dark. 
But when he arrived 
there, he saw it had 
changed hands during 
the past thirty-odd 
years—which- was only 
to have been expected, 
for even in the eigh- 
ties, Dimmick had 
been well stricken in 
years. 

The house’s present 
occupant seemed to 
bear the foreign name 
of “Cafeteria,” if one 
were to credit the sign 
that ran shamelessly in 
white letters across 
the whole front of his 
ground-floor window. 
San Francisco, assur- 
edly, must be far wider 
open than in Slobsy’s 

youth, to permit of such brazen advertising of the place. 

Entering, his light-dazzled eyes failed to grasp at once the 
details of the room. He made his way to the lookout desk beside 
the door and delivered to its occupant the ancient formula: 

“Friend, I’ve struck it rich. And I’m here to prove it.” 

The man at the desk yawned wearily, and replied: 

“Well, unless you've struck it as rich as four bits, you’d best 
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do your feeding in some cheaper place. Yonder’s the trays. Go 
to it.” 


ALF an hour later a rather sore and disillusioned Slobsy 
emerged into the street. Pausing in the doorway, he 
snarled aloud: 

“T’ye waited on myself; and I’ve toted my own food and I’ve 
fetched my own knife and fork, like your hired man told me to. 
But I’ve fooled you, at that. I sneaked out without washing the 
dishes. Serves you right for not bein’ willin’ to give a stranger 
a tip on where to find some game runnin’!” 

Still keenly aggrieved, he made his disillusioned way in search 
of the Redvers House. Surely, at that sporting hostelry, the 
clerks would gladly give him the address of a dozen square gam- 
bling-houses! Meantime he was minded to brighten his journey 
to the hotel by a pause at the nearest saloon. 

But something had happened to Kearney Street. Not a saloon 
did he find. And a hearty-voiced policeman, whom he asked to 
direct him to one, merely answered with a loud and rude laugh. 

Nor could he find the Redvers House. Its old site was occu- 
pied by a department-store; and its name did not occur in the 
telephone directory to which an obliging druggist on the next 
corner referred him. 

There had been a girl, away back in the eighties—a girl Slobsy 
had met in a Pacific Street dance-hall and whose memory he had 
often brooded over. She had seemed to take quite a fancy to 
the flush young miner. She had even told him the tale of her 
bedridden mother and her three crippled sisters, and had been 
ever so grateful for the money he had insisted on giving her to 
keep them from eviction. She had asked him to be sure to 
come and see her, next time he should be in town. But the well- 
remembered address, on investigation now, turned out to be a 
freight-pier. And anyhow, she would probably be growing rather 
middle-aged by this time. Women age earlier than men, some- 
body once had told him. So Slobsy pursued his quest for her no 
farther. 

It took the luckless pleasure-seeker the best part of twenty- 
four hours to discover that San Francisco—and presumably the 
world at large—had undergone a grievous change since the brave 
days of old when there was rapturous welcome in store for the 
man who came down from the hills with a bulging dust-sack. 
Saloons, gambling resorts, all places, in fact, where hard-got 
wealth is easiest lost, now belonged to a bygone era. The world 
had turned ashen drab. 

Yet every obstacle served only to add fuel to the fire of Slobsy’s 
resolve to pay himself for his life of toil, by one glorious good 
time. 

On his second day in town he had plodded sweatingly to the 
summit of the Twin Peaks road, less for the incredible view 
therefrom than urged by an unconfessed craving to find how far 
he could see in the direction of Shasta County. As he stood 
there at the roadside and gazed down upon the splendor of the 
panorama at his feet, he was brought back to earth by some- 
thing akin to a pistol-shot, close behind him. 

Wheeling about, he saw a man descending boredly from a rat- 
tle-trap automobile of ancient vintage and glowering down at a 
newly flattened tire. 

The man set to work—as to an oft-practiced task—at jacking 
the wheel and unstrapping his spare tire. Slobsy watched inter- 
estedly the process of removing the blown-out rubber circle and 
the installing of the much-patched substitute. 

“I never happened to get to ride in one of them things,” he 
remarked, gazing with admiration at the dirt-flecked black body 
of the machine. ‘Must be something like flyin’ or like ridin’ a 
ingine, I s’pose,” 

The driver turned on him an unfavoring glance. 

“If you’re trying to cadge a ride off me,” he said grumpily, 
“you can save your breath.” 

He bent to the jack and began to lower the recalcitrant wheel 
to earth. Slobsy’s wind-battered face took on a pinkish hue 
which deepened into brick red. Drawing from his pocket a fist- 
ful of gold coins, he held them carelessly forth to the stranger’s 
view. 

“Young man,” he drawled, “it aint my way to cadge on nobody 
for nothin’, I don’t have to. I’ve struck it rich. I’m reckonin’ 
I could buy in quite a passel of them hearse-machines, if I was a 
mind to, and not go broke doin’ it, neither.” 

The stranger’s eye wandered tenderly over the. palmful of 
twenty-dollar gold-pieces. And thence it crept athwart the simple 
and angered visage of Slobsy. And as he gazed, the stranger’s 
gruff manner underwent a softening and beautiful change. 
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“You misunderstood me wrong, brother,” he cooed. “I was 
just having my joke. If it riled you, I’m mighty sorry. Fact 
is,’ he went on, “I was just thinking of asking you if you wouldn’t 
come for a little spin with me. I’m lonesome. And I can see 
you're first-rate comp’ny. How about a run throygh Golden 
Gate Park, and maybe back to the Palace for a bite to eat?” 

Slobsy’s glower brightened into a smile of doglike eagerness. 
This was the first bit of friendliness he had encountered since 
he struck the city. Gladly he accepted the generous hospitality. 

“Gee, but this is great!” he sighed blissfully as the car rattled 
and groaned down the winding slope. “And it’s grand to meet 
up with somebody that’s real folks. Up our way, when a stranger 
happens round, first thing we ask him is: ‘Have you et?’ And 
we try to make homefolks of him. Down here nobody seems to 
care nothin’ if a feller has et or if he aint. As for offerin’ him 
a drop of the Stuff That Killed Father—say! This car sure 
rides fine! I must be gettin’ me one of these.” 

He gasped aloud, smitten by the brilliant idea that he had 
voiced. Here he had been moping around, like a bear with a 
sore head, just because nobody would sell him a drink or let him 
gamble. And within his reach lay a delight a million times more 
glorious than all such piker sport. In a ear like this he might 
well fare forth on a tour of the world—to conquer, to explore, 
to spend! 

“Expect to get a car, hey?” queried the stranger. 
trouble doing that, I’m afraid.” 

“Not much, I wont!” bragged Slobsy. “I’ve got the cash to—” 

“It isn’t a question of cash,” explained the stranger. “It’s a 
question of cars. The makers can’t turn ’em out fast enough. 
The only way to get a car, in less than a year or two, now, is 
to buy some man’s extra car. And very few people hereabouts 
have extra cars. I’m pretty near the only one in this part of 
the State. It just happens I’m willing to sell this car we’re in, 
now. But—it’d probably cost a good deal more than you could 
afford to pay. You see, this is what is called a ‘weathered’ car. 
It’s been drove so long it’s had all the bad points coaxed out of 
it. A car is full of bad points—like a colt—till it’s been weath- 
ered. That makes an extra figure on the price, of course. But 
it’s worth it. I’ve been weathering this car for more than six 
years. I’ve got it down fine, at last. But I’ve got to sell—if 1 
can get my price. I can’t afford to run two cars. And the other 
one I've got is @ven better weathered than this. But that’s my 
wife’s car. And she wont part with it. Belonged to her father 
and—” 

“What are you asking for this car?” asked Slobsy with much 
carelessness and more hidden craft. 

“I’ve been asking two thousand and a half for it,” said the 
stranger slowly, as he studied his companion’s face, so slowly, 
indeed, that the machine was well-nigh ditched. ‘But if I could 
get quick money in hand, I might part with it for two thousand, 
flat.” 

He drew a long breath and braced himself for the expected 
response. But Slobsy -merely fished out his express company 
check-book. 

“Drive back to the hotel with me,” he commanded his gaping 
companion, “and I'll sign two thousand’ worth of these over to 
you. The car’s mine. I'll give you another three hundred to 
learn me to run it good.” 

The stranger forced his voice to a semblance of calm as he 
stammered : 

“If you'll throw in an extra hundred for gas and for a‘spare 
set of weathered tires of mine, we'll call it a deal.” 

“You're on,” announced the buyer. “Start the lessons now!” 


“You'll have 


HUS did Slobsy join the army of automobile owners. 

And the soul of him sang with pride. Before his first 
lesson was ended, he had grasped the art of steering, in a sketchy 
and futuristic fashion. He had gleaned a surface knowledge of 
the levers and pedals, had learned when and where and how to 
park his car on the bias, and had solved the California rule: 
“Hand up, when turning to the right; hand out, when turning 
to the left; hand down when about to stop.” 

The next day found him so far advanced in the lore of motor- 
ing that after a third lesson his tutor declared there was nothing 
needed now except practice to make him a second Barney Old- 
field, whatever that might be. 

True, Slobsy still regarded a sharp cemner as something to be 
rounded with the least expenditure of space and the maximum 
of speed. Also, at times, his novice foot was wont to confuse 
the accelerator with the brake, especially in moments where quick 
stopping was needed. And there were perhaps eleven other such 
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minor points on which he needed more exact knowledge. But 
he had confidence. And he had an exalted rapture in his own 
newfound ability to move and guide this marvelous machine. 

He paid the three-hundred-dollar tuition fee on the afternoon 
his third lesson ended. More, he made a date for the following 
morning to ride out in the stranger’s second “weathered” car. 
This car, it seemed, could be bought, after all, for a mere two 
thousand five hundred dollars—the scruples of the owner's wife 
being overcome. And every first-class motorist should have two 
cars. 

But the second purchase was not made. For as Slobsy left his 
generous friend and drove his clangorous machine back toward 
the garage, he rounded a turn too abruptly and brushed against 
a fat man in a Palm Beach suit. The victim was not hurt, but 
his clothes were. He was trundled into the gutter by the passing 
kiss of the fender, and the gutter was aflow after a spring shower. 

Staggering to his feet, the spattered man poured forth a volley 
of threats. A crowd began to gather. Panic seized Slobsy. He 
had read, the night before, of the spring round-up and wholesale 
arrests of reckless drivers down in Los Angeles. To Slobsy’s 
untutored mind arrest meant imprisonment. He recalled the 
black cells under the Shasta courthouse. Good-by to his dream 
of a heavenly time, if a policeman should come up! 

Tremblingly he dug into his pocket, slung a half-dozen gold- 
pieces at his swearing and dancing victim to atone for the sarto- 
rial damage, then stepped jarringly on the accelerator and headed 
down Post Street at homicidal speed. 

By the rarest of accidents he reached the Market Street junc- 
ture without receiving or inflicting death, and there he wafted his 
car into the solid wall of westbound traffic, bound toward the 
Oakland Ferry. In another hour he was safe across the bay, 
and still traveling. 

San Francisco was no place for him just now; he realized that. 




















’ They glanced up as he entered, 
but none of the groups invited 
him to join them. 


Slobsy the Magnificen 


He had been lucky in reaching the ferry uncaught. He had bee 
still luckier, on the trip across, to find an Illinois car behind hj 
that was temporarily unguarded. Slobsy had taken advantay 
of the moment, to change license-plates with this empty car. 
had been told at the garage that erring drivers are traced hy 
their license numbers 

Free, and with the world ahead, and with a fine costly car t 
carry him, Slobsy felt his heart expand. The Wanderlust grippe 
this dweller in tunnels. He was free. He sang a little: and his 
accelerated motor sang stil! lou is the machine jounced dizzih 
southward. 

That night Slobsy slep 
In the morning a “groceteri 
food for the whole day brimming gas-tank 
and squealing valves, the two-thousand-dollar animated junk 
heap wabbled southward 

It was a wonderful experience. It mounted to Slobsy’s brain 
as never had liquor mounted. With the best part of thirty thew 
sand dollars still in his pocket, and a magic metal steed to carn 
him. rushingly through space, he was enveloped in a swirl 4 
grandeur. The money burned in his new clothes. The whok 
purchasable universe was at his beck 

By one of those chances which take a drunkard in safety ove 











the machine under the open sky 
him with rich and varied 





a@ precipice path which would betray a sober man to death—o 
perhaps by the final rally which dying machinery so often makes— 
the car sped along the Camino Real without mishap. The winte 
tourist traffic was ebbing, and the summer rush had not yet se 
in; moreover, it was a mid-week da so the road was tolerably 
clear, and mishap mercifully passed him by 

The moon crawled up with the raw dusk, a fat, middle-age 
moon that butted its way bullvingly through the soft horizo 
vapors, and turned the table-flat va to shining-silver. Th 
mountain walls arose, blue-jet, on either side e of them sncw- 
capped. The sickish-sweet smell of orange blossoms lay heavy 
on the chilly air. 

Slobsy was happily and comiortably weary. The long day in 
the open had made him sleepy. Presently the interminable line 
of fields, with their edgings of English walnut or of funereal 
eucalyptus gave piace to the first scattering bungalows of a 
town. Nearing the one wide main street, he saw a spot that 


seemed to him an ideal camping-site 

A rambling yellow bungalow, bowered with Gold of Ophir roses 
and with heliotrope growing to its window-tops, stood a dozen 
yards back from the road. Leading up to it was a short drive 
that ended in a porte cochére beside the tiny veranda. The lawn 
was dotted with flamiag 
geranium beds and_ with 
orange trees in fruit. 

Slowing down ever so Lit: 
tle. Slobsy turned in from 
the highway, up the short 
Igo drive, and came to a jar 

ring stop beneath the porte 
cochére. Here a man migit 
sleep at ease, with no fear 
»f waking dew-drenched in 
the morning. Here were 
cover and the _ outdoors, 
ind the smell of flowers 
ind fruit. It was the place 
yf all others for a night's 
camp. With a delightful 
feeling of being at home, 
Slobsy clambered out of 
the car, gathered a pocket- 
ful of ripe oranges and got 
back into the tonneau. 
There, wrapping the torn 
lap-robe about his shoulders, 
he let his long legs swing 
out through the open door- 
way and lighted a good-night pipe. 
This was comfort! 

The place—porte cochére, house 
and all—appealed to him with in- 
creasing force. And again, crooningly, 
he lifted his voice in song. The effect 
was not unlike a lullaby in a sawmill. 
The song brought an unexpected and 
undesired audience. A gleam shone 
through a (Continued on page 138) 
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The Get-away 


The next day Old Man Anderson, gray-haired even then, went 
out from the death-house among his gray-clad fellows, but straight 
into the prison hospital, where for three months he lay a victim 
of chair-shock just as surely as was ever a man shell-shocked on 
the Flanders front. And never since had the hands of the man 
wholly ceased to quiver and to shake. 

Now he was a murderer for the second time! In the blackness 
he stretched out his hand, and ran it over a stack of tin cans. 
Detroit Jim had been mighty clever! Canned food from the 
storehouse, enough to last perhaps two weeks! Detroit Jim had 
had a storehouse job. Twice a day, during the last ten days, 
the wiry little ferret-faced second-story man had got away with 
at least one can from the prison commissary. Also he had 
provided matches, candles, and even a cranky little flashlight. 
Only chewing tobacco, because you can smell smoke a long way 
when you are hunting escaped convicts. And a can of water 
half the size of an ash can! 

Despair fastened upon Old Man Anderson, and a wave of 
sickness swept over him. All the food in the world wouldn’t 
bring Slattery back to life! And again that Thing im the death 
house rose before his mind’s eyes. Throughout all the years 
he had carried a kind of dread that sometime a governor 
might come along who would put back his sentence where 
it had been at first—and then all his good behavior in 
these endless years would count for nothing. Until De- 
troit Jim had told him about the long-forgotten sewer 
conduit, he had never even thought to disobey the prison 
rules. 

The old man’s teeth chattered. Detroit Jim’s thin 
fingers tugged at his sleeve. That meant getting busy, 
and digging with the pick with the sawed-off handle. So 
Anderson wriggled into the horizontal chamber, which 
was just large enough to permit his body and arms to 
function. 

As he hacked away at the damp earth, he could see in 
the pitch darkness the dirty sheet of paper, now in Detroit 
Jim’s pocket, upon which their very life depended. It 
was a tracing made by a discharged convict from a dusty 
leather-covered book in the public library in New York, 
sent in by the underground to Jim. The book had con- 
tained the report of some forgotten architect, back in the 
fifties of the last century, and the diagram in his report 
showed the water and sewage conduit—in use! It ran 
from the prison building, right down across the yard, six 
feet under ground, and out under the north wall, under 
the street outside, and finally into the river. Built of 
brick, four feet wide, four feet high. A ready-made 
tunnel to freedom! 

Old Man Anderson could hear Detroit Jim’s hoarse 
whisper now, as he chopped away at the dirt, which he 
shoved back under his stomach, to where Jim’s fingers 
caught it and thrust it farther back. 

“We're only a couple of feet from that old conduit right 
Dig, you son of a gun, dig! Can the snifflin’! You 
dig, and then I'll dig!” 

They were saving their 
matches and candles 
against necessity. Me- 
chanically the old man 
chopped and hacked at 
the wall of earth in front 
of him. Now and then 
the pick would encounter 
a stone, or some other 
hard substance. In the 
last few days they had 
come upon frequent 
pieces of old brick. De- 
troit Jim had rejoiced Tul 
over these signs. Forthe “i 
old man, every falling 
clod of earth seemed to 
bring him nearer to freedom. 
Slattery. 

So he chopped away, how long he did not know. Suddenly 
his pick struck an obstacle again. He hacked at it. It gave, 
slightly. A third time he struck it, and it seemed to recede. An 
odor of mouldy air filled his nostrils. In that little aperture his 
pick touched nothing now! He heard something fall! Then 
he knew! There was a hollow place in front of them! The 
abandoned conduit? He stifled a shout. 


They also took his mind off 
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From somewhere, muffled at first, but ultimately faintly strident, 
rose a prolonged wail that seemed to issue from the very earth. 
The sound rose, and fell, and rose again. Frantically the pick 
of Old Man Anderson hacked away at the dirt, and then at 
whatever was in front of him. Detroit Jim snapped the feeble 
flashlight then. It was a wall—the conduit wall? 

Meantime the prison siren shrieked out to the countryside the 
news of an escape. 


HAT time it was—whether night or day or what day 

neither Jim nor Old Man Anderson knew. They had 

slept of course and Jim had forgotten to wind his watch. Had 

one week or two weeks passed? If two weeks had slipped by 

and if the prison officers ran true to form they would by now have 
ceased searching inside the prison walls. 

Old Man Anderson and Detroit Jim huddled close to each other, 
in the darkness of the conduit. A hundred times they had crawled 
from one end to the other of their vaultlike trap! In their 
desperate and fruitless searck for an outlet to the conduit, they 
had burned many matches, and several candles. Besides, Old 
Man Anderson had re- 
quired light in which to 
fight off his attacks of 
nerves, and the last of 
the candles had gone for 
that. Now total dark- 
ness enveloped them. 

The conduit was 
blocked! By earth at 
one end, and by a brick 
wall at the other! All 
along the winding hun- 
dred feet of vault, they 
had hacked out brick 
after brick, only to en- 
counter solid earth be- 
hind. Only a few tins 
of food remained and the 
water was wholly gone; 
the liquid from the food 
cans only served to in- 
crease their thirst. 

Old Man Anderson 
had grown to loathe De- 
troit Jim. Every word 
he murmured, every 
movement he made, in- 
tensified the loathing. 
He had made up his 
mind that Jim was plan- 
ning to desert him, the 
next time he should fall 
asleep; perhaps would 
kill him and leave him 
there—in the dark. The - 
two had practicasy 
ceased speaking to eac 
other. In his mental 
confusion Old Man An- 
derson kept revolving in. 
his mind, with satisfac-, 
tion, a new plan he had 
evolved. The next time’ 
Jim should fall asleep, - 
he would crawl back 
through the aperture in 
For the second time he the conduit wall, pry up 
had killed a man, and = the_~boards over the. 
God knew he hadn't opening into the prison 
intended to—either time. yard, wriggle out, and 

take his chances in get- 

ting over the wall some- 
how! Better even be shot by a guard than die like a rat, in- 
this unspeakable place, as he was doing, where he couldn’t stand 
yp and dared not lie down on account of the Things that were 
forever crawling through the place! His contemplation of his 
plan was broken in upon by his companion clutching him spasmod- 
ically by the arm. The old man’s cry died in his throat. 

Footsteps! Dull and distant they were, and somewhere above 
them—momentarily more distinct—receding—gone! 

Detroit Jim pulled Anderson’s head toward him, and whispered: 
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“Sidewalk! People go- 
ing by! We've never sat 


right here, before! We 
wouldn’t hear them, if 
they weren’t walking on 
stone, or slate, or some- 
thing hard!” 

The old man’s _ heart 
pounded like a trip- 
hammer. Detroit Jim 
seized the pick and be- 
gan to pry the bricks 
loose from the arched roof 
of the conduit. They 
worked like mad, picking, 
hacking, pulling, piling the 
bricks softly down on the 
conduit floor. 

Once, for an instant, Jim 
stopped working. “How 
far from the hole we 
came in through, do you 
think we are?” he whis- 
pered. 

“*Bout a hundred feet, 
I guess,” answered the 
old.man. “Why?” 

Without replying, De- 
troit Jim resumed his 
picking, picking, at the 
bricks. A hundred feet 
from where they had en- 
tered would not be under 
the sidewalk. Finally he 
understood. This conduit 
wound around a_ good 
deal; it would take a hun- 
dred winding feet to cover 
thirty straightaway. 

Finally, also, Detroit 
Jim turned the pick over 
to the old man, who, feel- 
ing in the blackness with 
his hands, discovered the 
span as wide as his out- 
stretched arms, from 
which Detroit Jim had re- 
moved the bricks. It was 
a span of ‘yielding earth 
into which the old man 
now dug his pick. As he worked, the loosened dirt fell upon him, 
upon his head, into his eyes and nose and ears. .. . . 

Abruptly the old man’s pick struck the flagging above them! 
Detroit Jim mounted upon the pile of bricks and shoved Ander- 
son aside. 

Jim felt along the edges of the stone, clear around. It seemed 
to measure about three feet by two, and to be of slate, and 
probably held in place only by its contact with other stones, 
or by cement between the stones. No light appeared through the 
crevices. Detroit Jim took from his pocket a huge pocket-knife 
and with the longest blade poked up between the main stone 
and the one adjoining. The blade met resistance. 

Ultimately, and abruptly, however, the blade shot through to 
the hilt of the knife. Jim drew it back, instantly. No light 
came through the crevice. 

“I smell good air,” he whispered, “but I can’t see a thing. It 
must be night!” 

They knew now what to do. The flagging must be removed at 
once, before anyone should go by! The hole would be big enough 
to let them out! Old Man Anderson’s heart leaped. It was 
over. They had won. Trust him to go where they’d never get 
him for the Slattery business! As for Detroit Jim, he already 
knew the next big trick that he would pull off—out in Cleveland! 

Ultimately, as Detroit Jim worked upon it, the stone began to 
sag. An edge caught upon the adjacent flagging. The two men, 
perched upon the wobbly bricks, manipulated the stone, working 
it loose, until, finally, it came crashing down. 

The stone had made noise enough, it seemed, to. wake the dead; 
vet, above them, there’ was no: sound. Swiftly they raised the 


Better even be shot by 
a guard than die in this 
unspeakable place! 


. flagging and set it securely upon the heap of bricks. When 


Detroit Jim stood upon this improvised platform his head was level 





The Get-awday 


with the aperture they 
had made. He could see 
no sky, no stars, could 
feel no wind, discover no 
light such as_ pervades 
even the darkest night 

‘*Good God!’ he 
breathed. His fingers 
went out over the flagging. 
His knife dropped. The 
tinkle echoed, dully down 
the conduit. He stooped, 
to where Old Man Ander- 
son stood, breathing hard 

“It’s a—a room!” he 
whispered. 

“A—a room?” repeated 
Old Man Anderson, dully 

“Come! Afterme! Up 
I'll pull you up!” 

Detroit Jim, being 
wiry, swung himself up 
and then bent down, grop- 
ing for the old man’s 
hands. Winded, panting 
exhausted, the two met 
stood at last in this new 
blackness, clutching each 
other, their ears strained 
to catch the © slightest 
sound. 

“For God’s sake. dont 
fall down that hole, now!” 
hissed Detroit Jim 
“Listen. We’ll both 
crawl together till we get 
to a wall. Then you fee 
along one way, and 
whisper to me what vou 
find, and I'll crawl the 
other. Look for a win- 
dow or a door—some way 
out! We'll come to- 
gether finally. Are you 
ready?” 

‘I’m—I'm afraid 
whined the old man. 

Detroit Jim’s fingers dug into the other’s arm, and he pulled 
the latter along. Their groping hands touched a wall—a wal! 
of wood. Detroit Jim stood up and pulled Anderson beside him 
He felt the old man shiver. He shoved him gently in to the left 
and himself moved cautiously to the right, slowly, catlike. 

Finally, Jim came to a door. He could perceive no light 
through the chinks in the door. Sensing the increasit-g uncanni- 
ness of a room without windows, without furniture, with flagging 
for a floor, he turned the knob of the door gently, and it gave 
under his touch. 

Just then there came to him a hoarse whisper from across the 
room. It made him jump. “I’ve—I’ve found some wires,” the 
old man was saying, “in a cable running along the floor—” 

“See where they lead!” Detroit Jim was breathless, in anticipa- 
tion. 

And then, shattering the overwhelming tension of the moment, 
shrilled, suddenly, a horrible, prolonged, piercing shriek, ending in 
a gasp and the sound of a heavy body falling to the floor! What 
in God’s name had happened to the old man? And that yell was 
enough to awaken the entire world! 

Detroit Jim groped his way across the room. He could hear 
now no further sound from the old man..... Steps outside! 
He sank upon his knees, his hands outstretched. He heard a lock 
turn; then following upon a click, the whole universe went Awhite, 
and dazzling and scorching! ; 

He raised ofie arm to his blinking, throbbing eyes. 
voice shouted: “Hands up!” 

There was a rush of feet, the rough clutch of hands at his 
shoulders... .. Presently. he found himself blinking down upon 
the fear-contorted. face of Old Man. Anderson, dirt-streaked 
bearded, gaunt, dead! 

Slowly his eyes crawléd ‘beyond the body on the floor... .. 
Before him, its empty arms stretched toward him, its straps and~ 
wires twisting snakily in front of him, was The Chair! 
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‘2 Have you learned this lesson? 

win- 

way | The most valuable health lesson anyone can 

vel learn is the need of a keen appetite and good 


digestion. 

A true appetizer is a true health promoter 
every time. 

The same qualities which make Campbell's 
Tomato Soup so delicious and appetizing also make 
it wholesome and nourishing. 

The reason it gives such wonderful zest to any 
meal is because it supplies necessary elements 
which assist the entire digestive and building-up 
process in its daily renewal of energy and strength. 

Eat good soup every day without fail. There 
is no more important dietary rule. Keep a supply 
of Campbell's tempting soups always at hand on 
your pantry shelf. ‘ 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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in America, and nothing but death could 
loosen it. Between them they stretched 
the wolf out, in spite of his furious 
struggles, and little by little he grew 
feebler as life ebbed. With the mad 
fury of battle they still worried and shook 
at him—often biting each other in the 
fierce savagery of their attack—until not 
the feeblest resistance remained. 

When at last sated, Ruler sat down 
and licked his wounds. Bourbon was 
nursing a badly ripped hind leg, the skin 
hanging like a torn piece of cloth. Lee 
licked morosely at a red gash on his 
shoulder, while poor little Brindle lay 
gasping, the bright stream of blood 
spurting from his throat. A low moan, 
and silence, proclaimed the end. 

Ruler jumped up and gave the wolf 
carcass another furious shake. Then he 
went over and snuffed solicitously at 
Brindle, licking him tenderly. He had 
little of the intense agony with which 
the mother dog will lie awake all night 
mourning over the body of her dead pup. 
His was rather the philosophic farewell 
of a soldier for a departed comrade in 
arms. He finally curled up, with a sigh 
of pain, and sought sleep again—in which, 
presently, Bourbon and Lee joined him. 


ULER prodded them up next morn- 

ing. Lee rose to his feet painfully, 
stiff and sore, and his eyes and his snarl 
announced that he did not propose to go 
farther. Ruler coaxed and _ threatened, 
but Lee obstinately lay down and curled 
up again. Finally his sire’s patience ex- 
hausted, he flew at him with bared fangs 
and chased the pup out of camp up into 
the timber. He had decided that even a 
small pack would be better than a 
crippled one, and the pup could look out 
for himself and follow on later. Leav- 
ing the stiff, silent carcass of the wolf ly- 
ing tnder the spruce for rodents to gnaw, 
Ruler and Bourbon pushed on, limping 
along the Master’s trail, leaving Lee 
howling disconsolately behind. 

With all life and spring gone from 
their lope, only the stubborn persistence 
of his breed kept Ruler to the trail in 
spite of the aching protest in every bone 
and the complaining whines of the 
wretched Bourbon. Giant. spruces and 
firs filled the creek bottoms, and dense 
lodgepole pines stormed up the craggy 
slopes toward the white peaks on either 
hand; but through them al] the Master’s 
footsteps had pushed on. Fresh, entic- 
ing trails of hare, deer and ‘elk crossed 
their route; but except for the kill of a 
small cotton-tail for food, Ruler would 
permit no relaxation. By the heat of 
noon their pace had slowed to a walk, 
and they were proceeding at the same 
rate as the Master, miles on ahead. 
Ruler chafed at the delay, and dropping 
behind Bourbon, drove him on remorse- 
lessly. With tail tucked between legs and 
shrinking buttocks, the pup limped for- 
ward—ever forward, Ruler’s snapping 
teeth nipping at him like the lash of a 
slave-driver; but even this did not long 
suffice, and at last Bourbon lay down and 
s‘retched forth his paws appealingly. 


For a space Ruler growled and scolded 
him, then turned abruptly and abandoned 
him. A little farther on he came to 
where a story written in the snow made 
him pause and again give tongue. Bour- 
bon scrambled to his feet at the sound 
and came stumbling up. The two sniffed 
over the tracks, the wild aroma from 
which roused in them gradually the 
strongest instinct of all—the hunting 
fever. For, here the tracks of a monster 
elk had crossed the valley, and here the 
Master had turned and followed them! 
Ever Bourbon accomplished a weak bay, 
and stumbled on after Ruler, who was 
already following the tracks up the moun- 
tain-side. They threaded through dense 
thickets and over windfalls of down tim- 
ber, and along brinks of rocky avalanche 
basins. All afternoon they followed the 
musky-odored trail, now paralleling the 
Master’s, now crossing it, the prints yel- 
low and soiled in the shallow snow. Hid- 
den reserves of strength seemed unlocked 
within them, and from somewhere back 
in their remote ancestry of the wolf-dog 
came occasionally that musical peal, so 
essentially like the wolf’s howl, that told 
of the scent becoming stronger and 
stronger. By nightfall they had added 
thirty miles to the journey, and when 
the exhausted and famished Bourbon lay 
down in the trail, Ruler curled his big 
bulk around him and fell asleep. 

During the night the thaw continued. 
The forest duff drank up the snow, and 
an almost summery heat drifted up the 
valley on the soft west wind. At mid- 
night Ruler awoke. Something had 
knocked at the doors of his mind, ham- 
mered on the gates of sleep. He gazed 
around in the veiled moonlight to note 
the snow all gone, and a fine, warm 
drizzle falling. He wondered, dimly, 
whaf® had wakened him, and was about to 
stretch out his body in the grateful 
warmth and resume his doze when again 
came that soundless call for help from 
the Master. It was as clear as if heard 
with his ears. His dog intellect could not 
realize that with the snow gone, the 
Master would be helpless to track his elk 
farther; but something of the disappoint- 
ment of the man, himself weakened by 
the unusual heat, was projected to the 
animal’s consciousness. He felt that in- 
sistent thought-call, “Ruler, Ruler!” And 
never yet had he failed the Master! 

The dog rose and roused out the be- 
wildered Bourbon. Both animals sat a 
space and licked at their dried and pain- 
ful wounds; and then, with Bourbon fol- 
lowing wonderingly, Ruler set forth in the 
half-light along the trail. It was nothing 
for his nose to follow an elk-track made 
only the day before, and gradually his 
speed increased to a fast lope; finally 
raced on ahead, leaving Bourbon to fol- 
low as best he might. 

At sunrise Ruler lifted his voice in the 
joyous, “Ow-ow-ow!” of a hound mark- 
ing a particularly reassuring bit of scent. 

A ripping, tearing bray behind him told 
that Bourbon was following on, game 
to the core now. Then the trail doubled 
along the mountain flank, passing itself 
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a short distance above, and Ruler stopped 
and sent forth a volley of his bell notes. 
Here the elk had bedded for the night, 
and had jumped from his form in terror, 
as his galloping footprints showed. And 
here too, were the tracks of Master! He 
had come up that hill, attracted by the 
crash of the escaping elk. Here the man 
had evidently given up hope, as_ his 
wandering footprints showed, and they 
soon led the dog off the trail. 

Ruler left them, to run back to Bour- 
bon, who was steadily following the elk- 
trail. They sped on together, with heads 
high, for the track was now not an hour 
old, and the very air reeked of it. Sud- 
denly both dogs stopped and lifted up 
their voices in a yelping chorus of doggish 
discovery. Here the elk had paused to 
look back. 





‘Tee cry was answered by a faint, 
piercing whistle! Ruler knew that 
whistle! Master made it with his 
fingers in his mouth, and it would carry 


‘a mile through the forest. The dog 


yelped his joy. 

Far off shrilled Master’s voice. 

“Ruler! Ruler! S-sssuey!” it called, a 
delirium of joy in the tones. Ruler yelped 
a brief answer, and dashed on unswerving- 
ly. This elk-trail was streaming’ hot now, 
and the dogs knew their business! Into 
the swamp they vanished, ‘catching a 
glimpse of the Master waving his rifle at 
them encouragingly. A wild splash of 
hoofs in swamp pools, and the breaking 
of dead saplings, told Ruler that his 
quarry was just ahead, and leaving Bour- 
bon to guard the trail, he put forth an 
extra burst of speed and circled ahead 
of the elk to turn him back on the 
Master’s rifle. It was an old trick that 
they had often used before. He could 
hear the big beast tearing through the 
brush toward him now, and ‘springing out 
suddenly from behind a clump of cedars, 
he leaped at the brown, shaggy throat. 
The elk gave a squeal of terror, lunged 
at him with the sharp tines of his antlers, 
and then wheeled, striking at him with 
pointed hoofs. The dog dodged and 
sprang for the animal’s flank, while Bour- 
bon charged in, worrying at his heels. 

Madly the three dashed down the 
swamp, smashing saplings and snapping 
ropes of vines in their path. Then came 
the crash of a rifle, and the elk pitched 
forward, his wide antlers thrashing the 
underbrush. 

The man waited until all was still, then, 
dropping his rifle, ran forward with out- 
stretched arms. 

“Here, Ruler! You old smell-dog! 
Here, Bourbon!” he cried. 

They left the carcass and leaped for 
him, eyes sparkling, tails vibrating madly. 
He gathered their two furry heads into 
his arms and hugged them shamelessly. 
“You old, good-for-nothin’ potlickers!” 
he wuispered, head down among the 
silken ears. “How the devil did you ever 
get here—” 

He got no farther, for two red tongues 
shot up to his face, and they kissed him— 
Lord, how they kissed him! 
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This is your chance to 


SKIN clear, radiant! If you would 

have a good‘ complexion, you must 

take care continually of the new skin 
that is forming every day. 

Every day, as old skin dies, new forms to 
take its place. By the proper care and treat- 
ment, you can make this new skin what you will! 

Skin specialists say that the best way to 
keep the skin in a healthy, active condition, is 
by proper cleansing and stimulating treat- 
ments with a soap carefully prepared to suit 
the nature of the skin. : 


To make your skin soft and lovely, use the 
following treatment daily: 


Lather your washcloth well with warm 
water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it 
to your face and distribute the lather thor- 
oughly. Now with the tips of your fingers 
work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into 
your skin, always with an upward and out- 
ward motion. Rinse first with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. Finish 
by rubbing your face for thirty seconds with 
a piece of ice. Always be careful to dry the 
skin thoroughly. 
































Your skin is changing 


every day 


make it what you will 


Get a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap and 
begin today the treatment your skin needs. 

A 25-cent cake is sufficient for a month or 
six. weeks of any Woodbury facial treatment 
and for general cleansing use for that time. 
Woodbury’s is on sale at drug stores and toilet 
goods counters throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


‘*Your treatment for 
one week’”’ 


A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of Woodbury’s 
skin preparations, containing your complete Woodbury 
treatment for one week. 

You will find, first, the little booklet, “ A Skin You-Love 
to Touch,” telling you the special treatment your skin 
needs; then a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
—enough for seven nights of any treatment; a sample 
tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial Cream; and samples 
of Woodbury’s Cold Cream and Facial Powder, with 
directions telling you just how they shopld be used. 
Write today for this special new Woodbury outfit. 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1702 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Fergens Co., 
Limited, 1702 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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“Eh?” Hanes stared at the girl. 

“You nut, I said. That fellow’s Arnold 
Tully, son of the biggest copper magnate 
in the country. Arnold Tully—don’t you 
get it, ridiculous? He owns the particular 
mine we’re going to. I knew all about 
him in New York. Everyone knovvs about 
him. A queer chap! Spends most of his 
time out here, but when he comes into 
the big town, things certainly hum—I 
mean in a swell way. He’s no Johnny. 
He’s the real, simon-pure social-register 
goods. Plays polo up Nast every sum- 
mer. Gee, I’m certainly tickled at the 
chance to meet that guy.” She paused, 
giggling. “I guess I’m excited, eh! Talk 
about real life! You get us lost; a flood 
comes up, and then who washes in but 
Mr. Gold-dust Tully? Soft, eh! Just my 
luck to have on this Last-of-the-Mohicans 
outfit. On the level, do I look all right.” 

She turned to Nathalie Bell. 

“IT saw you making eyes at him.” 
She laughed. “I don’t blame you—you 
and your Ethel Barrymore stuff! If he’d 
been a real puncher, I should think 
Phinney’d have wanted him for the com- 
pany. The cowboys we use look like 
dairyhands alongside him. Arnold Tully! 
And you jumped onto that mustang with 
a strangle hold around his neck as though 
he were Jesse James.” 

Nathalie, standing rigid, gazing into the 
starlit desert whither the horseman had 
vanished, made no reply. 


HE headlights of Tully’s car came 

plunging and tossing down the trail 
in something more than an hour after his 
departure. The driver alighted, helping 
Hester Dane into the front seat while the 
others climbed into the tonneau. The 
actress -wanted to talk, but found no en- 
couragement in the man’s steadfast atten- 
tion to the duty of negotiating the trail. 
It was not, indeed, until the car had left 
the mountain and rolled out upon a rutted 
ore-road that he uttered anything more 
than a monosyllable. 

“Now,” he said, glancing sidewise, “the 
going will be a bit more comfortable.” 

“Oh, it’s been all right,” replied Hes- 
ter. “TI don’t think,” she went on conver- 
sationally, “that you’re much more of a 
stranger to me, Mr. Tully, than you said 
I was to you. Jimmy Darrell has talked 
to me a lot about you.” 

“Timmy Darrell, eh?” 

“Yes. Jimmy and I are old friends. 
He came out to Los Angeles this winter 
just to see me—at least he said so. But 
I was terribly tied up with that Watson 
Forbes piece—couldn’t play around with 
him at all. Poor chap went East all 
peeved up.” 

“That so?” 

Tully swung the car to the left, plung- 
ing through an oasis of cottonwoods 
watered by a shallow creek and thence 
into a cafion, one side of which was dotted 
with the buildings of the mine. There 
were lights in a few of the low one-story 
houses, but for the most part the camp 
structures were merely vague blurs against 
the dark. At the creek they had passed 
a man armed witha rifle, and as the car 


stopped in front of the company’s office, a 
guard similarly armed came up. 

“You see,” said Tully after the party 
had alighted, “we’re in the midst of a 
rotten situation. All the miners have 
struck, and we’re pretty completely at a 
standstill. It’s a clear Bolshevik propo- 
sition; a lot of the strikers are armed and 
have been holding people up, setting fire 
to mine buildings and raising the deuce 
generally. Yesterday a posse from Pres- 
cott had a real battle with fifty strikers, 
most of them from this mine.” 

Hester glanced about uneasily; then 
noting the figures of other armed guards, 
she laughed, reassured. 

“And they said the war was over!” 

“The war with these people,” said 
Tully quietly, “has just begun.” He 
gave orders about the disposition of the 
car, and then led the way to a trail up 
the mountain. “It’s rather a stiffish climb 
to my shack,” he said. “I hope you'll 
find it wortk while.” 

He took Hester’s arm, assisting her up 
the rugged pathway, the rest trailing in 
the rear. They left the mine buildings 
behind, climbing in silence up the moun- 
tain, behind which, as they neared the 
top, could be seen a higher mountain with 
the electric lights of the shaft buildings 
gleaming some quarter of a mile below 
the peak. 

“We haven’t got to climb that too, 
have we?” asked Hester, who was breath- 
ing heavily. 

“No.” Tully laughed, pointing to a 
low, vague structure, a single light show- 
ing in one window. “Here it is.” 

Turning from the trail, he pushed open 
a rustic gate behind which were a flight 
of stone steps leading up to the house— 
a long, low building of the Mission type, 
sight of which was welcome indeed to the 
travel-worn, half famished party—partic- 
ulariy so when, upon a call from Tully, 
the lower windows of the house became 
suddenly alight and the front door opened, 
revealing a swarthy servant in butler’s 
livery. 

“My word!” Hester Dane darted ahead 
of the party and threw herself into one of 
the great wicker chairs that lined the 
broad veranda. “Have I ever sat down 
before in my life? You couldn’t prove it 
by me! Have you ever thought of an 
escalator, Mr. Tully?” 

Tully regarded her gravely. : 

“No, I hadn’t. I’m always mulling 
over ideas for improving this place. But 
that one never occurred to me. Thank 
you. If you all will come in, I’ll show 
you your rooms. We'll dine in about an 
hour.” 

“Think of it, Phinney!” Hester Dane 
rose wearily from her chair. “We’re go- 
ing to dine in an hour!” As she followed 
her director into the house, she tugged at 
his sleeve. ‘Phinney, was he sarcastic 
about that escalator stuff?” 

“Hanged if I know—or care,” growled 
Hanes. 

The interior of the house, which was 
handsomely furnished, had rooms upon 
the four sides, opening upon a plazita, or 
open court, in the center of which a foun- 
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tain tinkled musically. Carpeted with 
firm turf, diamond stars above, lights of a 
well-appointed dining-room flowing softly 
from under crimson shades, this peaceful 
and beautiful spot appealed with a subtle 
charm. 

“TI suppose,” said Tully, “you lost all 
your luggage with the car.” 

“We left it in the hotel at Ifayer, for- 
tunately,” explained Hanes. 

“Which doesn’t do you much good 
here.” Tully surveyed the party serious 
ly. “I can give you two men anything 
you want. But the women—I’m afraid—” 
He shrugged. 

“If I can get this dirt off my face, it 
will satisfy me,” said Hester. “That is, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“You never looked more picturesque or 
attractive in your life,” declared the host, 
gazing admiringly at the actress’s cow- 
girl outfit. “By the way,” he added, “I 
wish some one would introduce me to 
your friend.” 

“Why, of course; I’m so sorry.” Hes- 
ter gestured toward Nathalie. “This is 
Miss Bell, our bump artist.” 

“Bump artist ?” 

“Why, you know, she does the rough- 
stuff in our pictures.” 

“Rough-stuff!”’ Something seemed to 
have struck the man; he gazed curiously 
at Nathalie and then at Hester. Finally 
his eyes rested upon Nathalie exclusively 
“She means that you—” ; 

“I am delighted to meet you—formally, 
Mr. Tully,” said Nathalie quietly. 

The man flushed. 

“Now if you folks will come,” he said 
shortly, “I'll shuffle you into your rooms.” 


Not quite an hour later the party were 
seated around as perfect a table as 
stranded wayfarers could possibly have 
desired. Hester sparkled and glowed at 
Tully’s right; Nathalie, more quiet yet 
more serene, sat at his left. She had 
taken pains with her hair, it seemed. It 
gleamed; it ran from light to shade, like 
new corn-silk. Hester, on the other hand, 
was inclined to the girlish innocence pose; 
her hair was fluffed and massed on top of 
her head, with ringlets falling down her 
cheeks. 

The meal could not have been better 
done. The soft-footed Yaquis pattered 
in and out with dishes well worth the con- 
sideration of an epicure. And the cham- 
pagne was a vintage that is mainly a 
golden memory in these days. 

“You smoke, of course,” said Tully, 
offering Hester his cigarette case. 

“TJ—I—” The girl giggled. “I never 
have. But I think tonight I’d like to be- 
gin. They say it’s so soothing.” Where- 
upon she smoked one and thereafter 
several additional cigarettes, with a 
Savoir faire that was not to be concealed. 
Nathalie did not smoke. The evening saw 
a great deal of relaxation, of course. 
There came a time when Hester would 
manifest her approval of her host by an 
approving pat upon the back; once when 
he leaned forward to speak across the 
table, Tully rested his hand upon the 
actress’ shoulder. Nathalie didn’t talk 
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Launder your silk underwear 
this gentle way—it will wear twice as long 


T was putting that georgette and satin camisole 
away without laundering, or laundering it the 
wrong way, that made it go so fast. 

in perspiration attack the fine silk threads and make 
them tender. Leaving a vest slightly soiled even a 
single day will injure it—make it wear out quickly. 

Your fine silk things must be laundered imme- 

diately and in the very gentlest way, 
if you want them to last. As soon 
as you take off your crépe de Chine 
chemise drop it into a bowlful of 


pure Lux suds. 


There is no harsh rubbing of 
cake soap on the fine fabric—there 
is not one particle of undissolved 
soap to lodge in the delicate threads 
to weaken or yellow them. Lux 
is as delicate as the most fragile 


won’t harm. 


The acids 


To launder your fragile 
silk underthings 


Whisk one tablespoonful of Lux into a 
thick lather in half a bowlful of very 
hot water. Add cold water until luke- 
warm. Dip garment up and down, 
pressing suds again and again through 
soiled spots. Do not rub. Rinse in 
three lukewarm waters. Squeeze water 
out—do not wring. Roll in a towel 
—~when nearly dry, press witha warm 
sron, never a hot one. 


Colored silks. Lux won't cause 
the color to run if pure water won't. 
If you are not sure a color is fast, try to 
set it this way: Use half cup of vinegar 
to a gallon of cold water and soak for 


two hours. 


fabric—it cannot injure anything pure water alone 


That jade bed jacket of charmeuse will come back 
from repeated Lux tubbings without the slightest 
fuzzy look. There is no rubbing to split or break the 
threads in your sheerest stockings. The careful Lux 
laundering will lengthen the life of your silk under- 


things so that they actually wear 


twice as long. 


Wash your most cherished pos- 
sessions the Lux way. They are 
too important — too expensive — 
for you to take chances. Lux keeps 
their sheen, their soft, fine texture, 
after innumerable launderings. 
Your grocer, druggist, or depart- 
ment store has Lux. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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I have written 
a Baby Book 


Since I began this 
little series of comfort 
letters a great many 

+f mothers have written 
to me for advice about 
babies. And the 
funny thing about 
these letters is that a 
doctor would have 
found it difficult to 
answer any of them. 
After all, bringing 

up babies is a trade 
-+ which only mothers 

ever seem to master. So some time 
ago I started to write a Baby Book 
which would discuss all of these inter- 
esting and important details about 
which only a mother knows or cares. 


It seemed like a big job at first, but as I 
got into it I found that most of the material 
was contained in my “Comfort Letters” and 
in my correspondence with thousands of 
mothers who have written me regarding 
their baby problems. I have consulted most 
of the big authorities in order to check up 
on my experience with my own babies and 
at the hospitals during the war. 


Several people who are qualified to judge 
have told me that my book is the most use- 
ful and practical text book for motherhood 
that has been written. 

The Mennen Company, who make Mennen 
Talcum, is publishing my book. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated, contains charts, tables, 
question blanks, and is thoroughly indexed. 
It’s the sort of book you would pay about 
two dollars for at a book store, but The 
Mennen Company will send out a limited 
number of copies for 25c. 

That is because I frankly say in the book 
that only Mennen Talcum should be used on 
babies because it is pure, safe and endorsed 
by three generations of doctors, nurses and 
mothers. Better fill out the coupon at once. 

Lovingly, Belle. 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. A.J. U.S.A. 

” Laboratories : 
Newark, New Jersey 
Montreal, Quebec 
Sales Agent in Canada: 


H. F. Ritchie & Co. 
Limited 
Toronto 








Ontario 


The Mennen Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me Aunt 
Belle’s Baby Book, for 
which. send 25 cents. 


Address 
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| much; several times Tully found her eyes 
upon him, catching her in a grave smile. 

Sometime after midnight Nathalie, un- 
able to sleep, arose and dressed, going out 
| of her room to the veranda. On all sides 
mountain-peaks hulked into the night with 
its close white stars and that silence of 
vast mountain spaces; below in the canon 
the course of the creek was marked by a 
phosphorescent glow. It was as though 
the girl were a part of it all; she sat im- 
mobile and, so far as she was aware, 
without thought. So still was the night, 
so submerged her mood, that Tully’s 
voice came to her from around the corner 
of the house as though from another 
world. She did not move. It was as 
though she were in a dream. Even the 
laughter of Hester Dane did not cause 
her to move. Ordinarily her instinct 
would have been to make her presence 
known to the two, but now she merely 
sat motionless, her eyes fixed dreamily 
upon the valley below. 

“I’m sort of a queer chap,” he was say- 
ing. 
She didn’t hear Miss Dane’s reply. 

“Oh, I really am,” he went on. “Live 
pretty much alone out here. Go East in 
the summer, but here’s the place I love. 
Suppose I’ve got as many friends among 
your sex as the next fellow. Somehow, 
though—well, I fancy I’m more or less 
of a man’s man.” 

“What an idea!” There was a pause. 

“The funny part of it is that I fell hard 
for Hester Dane.” He paused again. “I 
mean, of course, in the pictures. There 
was something about her. I saw her first 
in the theater in Prescott. Then I ar- 
ranged te have everyone of her releases 
shown here at the mine as they came out. 
It was funny. I had never met her— 
you, but she meant more to me than any 
girl I had known in the flesh. I suppose 
I’m talking like a fool.” 

“No, you’re not, Mr. Tully.” 

“You don’t mind my saying that it 
wasn’t your baby-doll stuff, I cared for? 
You see, I’m frank. And the social stuff 
didn’t stand out—” 

“What did?” There was a note of 
asperity in Hester’s voice. 

“Well, your scenes in action; your 
sweep, your horsemanship, your poise in 
the welter of action. I’d watch Hester 
Dane on the screen when she was in action 
and literally want to jump into the pic- 
ture and mix it up right there at her 
side. There was a girl for you! There 
was something about her that made you 
know she had a real soul. I don’t know 
how many times I’ve said that. In my 
room I have two portraits; on is of Hes- 
ter Dane in an evening gown; the other 
is of Hester Dane in—well, in just the 
clothes you are wearing now.” 

“How interesting!” 

“Tsn’t it! Time and again I’ve stood 
in front of. those two portraits, the one in 
evening gown, full-face, the other with 
head turned so that you could only see 
the fine line of neck and chin; it was 
enough, the poise was there, the stance. 
I could be satirical about the ballroom 
portrait, could doubt horribly; but in the 
other I had faith, or something that ap- 
proximated faith. It meant a lot to me. 
I wonder if you know how much it 
meant?” 

“How much did it mean?” 
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“Tt meant enough for me to ask you 
to come out here alone while I asked you 
a question that means more to me than 
you know.” 

There was silence; then came Hester’s 
voice with a fluttering thrill in it 

“A question? I’m listening Mr. Tully 

“What I want to know is this: which is 
the real Hester Dane?” 

Hester Dane’s peal of laughter had a 
metallic cadence. 

“This is serious.” Tully spoke with 
grim patience. “Two months ago I wrote 
you a letter asking you that question 
You never answered it.” 

“If I answered all the letters I got! I 
never see a quarter of them.” 

“All right, answer now. Which is the 
real your” 

“Oh, you! How should I know?” 

“Will you give me the opportunity of 
knowing you better so that I can decide? 
I have never had anything interest me so 
much.” 

“T am going to New York next week 
I'll send you my card. Love to have 
you come around when you're Kast—ex 
cept I may be married, then. There are 
two men back there that have been 
bothering me to death, one pretty old, the 
other young. Both rich, of course. What 
shall I do? Do you want me to wait, just 
because you're interested?”’ 

“Do you love either?” 

“What is love? Name it 
got to do with it, anyway?” 

There was another pause 

‘Well—nothing, I suppose,” 
length. His voice changed 
something about that girl, Miss Bell 
seems rather a corker.” , 

“Oh, Nat Bell. She’s one of the sort 
you see hanging around a movie company 


What's that 


he said, at 
“Tell me 
She 


Seen better days. Don’t know where 
Phinney Hanes picked her up. That’s 
the trouble with some directors. They 


let girls—well, they let girls get a strangle 
hold on them; you understand what I 
mean?” 

“Yes.” His voice was troubled 

“Then, of course, being under obliga- 
tions, they have to do something for them 
in return, paying them salaries for doing 
practically noth—” 

Nathalie Bell, her fingers opening and 
clenching, her eyes burning, had sprung 
to her feet and was hurrying toward the 
two, when from the valley below there 
came a startling fusillade of shots, fol- 
lowed almost instantly by a series of tre- 
mendous explosions; many of the build- 
ings below broke suddenly into flames, 
illuminating the cafion with baleful glare 


ULLY and Nathalie almost collided 
at the door leading into the house 
The man’s face was set. 

“Those Mexican devils have jumped 
the camp,” he said, “jumped it good. I 
don’t know how many of our men they’ve 
got. But they’re licking us. See, the 
battle is coming up the trail. Looks as if 
they have the guards outnumbered ten to 
one. We'll have to get out of here.” It 
was a running statement which led into 
the hall, into a closet, into which Tully 
dipped, throwing out rifles, revolvers and 
belts filled with ammunition. 

Hanes and Sheridan, half dressed, were 
in the hall. Hester Dane stood faltering 
in the doorway. Nathalie, who had 
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In ten minutes— 
a perfect manicure 


Three simple operations will give your nails the grooming 
that present-day standards require 


NCE, manicuring was slow, difficult and even dangerous. \ 
There was no way of removing dead cuticle except by 
cutting, and whether people had it done by a_ professional nd 


manicurist or did it themselves, it was a very tiresome business. 


™~ 
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NOW, manicuring is so quick and easy that anybody can 
have smooth, loveiy nails. (Cutex removes the dead cuticle 
simply and safely without cutting. Just a few minutes’ care 
once or twice a week will keep the nails looking always as 
if freshly done. 


This is the way you do it 





kirst THE Cuticce Remover. After filing, shap 
ing and smoothing the nail tips, dip an orange 
stick wrapped with cotton in Cutex and work 
around the nail base, gently pushing back the 
cuticle. Wash the hands; then, when drying 
them, push the cuticle downwards. The ugly, 
dead cuticle will wipe off, leaving a smooth, 
shapely rim. 








THEN THE Natt Wuire. This removes stains 
and gives the nail tips an immaculate whiteness 
without which one’s nails never seem freshly 
manicured. Squeeze the paste under the nails 
directly from the tube. 











FinaLLy THE Pouisu. For a brilliant, lasting 
polish, use first the paste or stick, then the pow- 
der or cake. If you want an instantaneous pol- 
ish, and without burnishing, one that is also water- 
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picked up a bandolier of rifle cartridges 
from the floor was adjusting it about her 
shoulder. 

“That’s it.” Tully glanced at her ad- 
miringly. ‘You chaps grab guns and put 
on these belts. Come on—hurry.” 

“Where are we going?” Hester Dane 
cowered as a bullet crashed through the 
transom, sending a shower of glass about 
her. 

“Up the trail. Follow me. We can’t 
defend this place—too easily surrounded 
and burned.” He seized the shrinking 
girl by the arm and half led, half dragged 
her out the door to the trail, nearly 
stumbling over Sheridan, who was bend- 
ing low at the head of the stone steps, 
grinding away feverishly. 

“What have you, a machine-gun?” 
There was a note of triumph in Tully’s 
voice. 

“Machine-gun, nuttin’. This is my 
camera. I never did a real battle in me 
life. It’s kinda punk too, this scrap—that 
is, fer pictures. You should oughta see 
the scraps we put on in the movies. Still, 
it’s pretty good night-stuff, wot wit’ de 
burnin’ shacks and the spits of rifles—” 

With an oath Tully kicked the camera 
down the mountain-side, just as a bullet 
burned a part through the camera man’s 
shock of hair—an object lesson of the 
seriousness of the situation nct lost upon 
Sheridan, who streaked down the flight of 
steps and up the trail in the rear of the 
fast vanishing Yaqui servants. 

Two of the mine guards came up the 
trail, firing as they retreated, just as the 
party from the house came down the 
steps. 

“They've scattered the rest of us,” said 
one of the guards to Tully. “Don’t know 
how many they’ve killed or hurt. I know 
Randall, Higgins and Faherty got theirs.” 

“All right. Go on up to the shaft. 
You fellows keep firing. We'll save our 
bullets.” 

“T can’t walk one bit farther,” cried 
Hester Dane hysterically. “I know I’ve 
been shot. They say you sometimes can’t 
feel it until you drop dead or some- 
thing.” She sat in the trail, weeping and 
uttering hysterical imprecations. 


Wy itsour a word Tully turned back, 
handed his rifle to Nathalie, and 
slung the actress over his shoulder. 

“Hurry on, up to the shaft,” he cried 
to the rest. “I'll follow you.” 

But before he could take a step Natha- 
lie Bell seized him by the arm. 

“You can’t do that, Mr. Tully. They’re 
gaining on us every second. Give her 
to me.” 

Before Tully could speak, Nathalie lit- 
erally pulled the girl to the ground, shak- 
ing her until the star’s teeth rattled and 
her curls straightened out over her head. 

“You'll walk—do you under- 


—as a volley of bullets whined over their 
heads or spattered into the trail. “I 
guess,” he said coolly, “we'll have to 
fight back a bit to cover the retreat. 
We've lost too much time.” 

“T think so.” Nathalie settled upon her 
knee and sent three shots down the 
trail, aiming at the spurts of -lancelike 
flame which marked the advance of the 
enemy. 

There came a shrill cry of pain from 
below, then curses. 

“Good work! That was real shooting.” 
Tully, crouching at her side, discharged 
eight shots in quick succession. “Come 
on, Miss Bell,” he cried. “I think we 
can make the bridge. The others will be 
there and over in a minute.” He referred 
to a single plank which bridged the canon 
between the mountain on which his house 
stood and the higher mountain containing 
the mine-shaft. 

So up toward the bridge they made 
their way, while bullets whipped the air 
about their heads, or ricocheted among 
the rocks. Suddenly as the open void 
of the canon loomed before them, a 
chorus of dismayed outcry came to them 
from above. One of the guards, working 
his way down, close to the ground, met 
them. 

“The bridge is down,” he said. “Some 
of the yellow devils blasted out supports 
on both sides at the same time they 
jumped the camp. We can’t get down the 
side; it’s a sheer drop of a thousand 
feet.” 

“T see. They wanted ‘to make sure 
they’d get me, as they’ve threatened,” 
replied Tully quietly. 

“They haven’t got you yet, Mr. Tully,” 
said Nathalie crisply. Kneeling, she fired 
again at the advancing flame-spurts. 

Tully, leaning down, seized the girl by 
the arm. 

“No, not yet they haven't. 
Hurry.” 

They found the party crouched at the 
edge of the precipitous heights, alternately 
gazing at the wreckage of the bridge, or 
down the trail whence the volleys of 
bullets were whining with increased fury. 
Hanes, indeed, was hanging over the 
edge of the precipice, his head and arms 
alone appearing, and Sheridan, at every 
volley, was worrying the ground at full 
length. Hester Dane was lying prone, 
motionless; the guard who had remained 
with the party was kneeling, waiting for 
the trail to be cleared before firing. 

“Everyone has to fight now.” 
peered down at the two men. 
are your weapons?” 

“I never took one,” confessed Hanes. 
“Never could shoot, anyway.” 

“I grabbed de camera,” groaned Sheri- 
dan. “Call me a dam’ fool; I am one, 
all right, all right.” 


Come on. 


Tully 
‘‘Where 
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“You were in France, Mr. Tully.’ 
Nathalie’s voice was clear. “Did you 
never hear of emergency entrenchments? 
If I remember rightly, you got a medal 
for something of the sort in the Argonne.” 

“My God, girl!” Tully swung around 
upon her. “There are loose rocks here 
big ones. Here, Sheridan, and Hanes 
come up out of that and give a hand 
He turned to the two guards and to 
Nathalie. ‘You three keep firing.” 

Hastily the three men dragged rocks 
into position, and within five minutes, 
while the enemy stood at bay, firing, an 
effective breastwork of solid rock had 
been reared. But it was not done without 
cost. Sheridan dropped with a bullet 
through his shoulder, and Hanes gave up 
his artistic soul and wire-strung body to 
the temporary Nirvana of complete 
mental and physical disintegration. And 
a bullet had shattered the right arm of 
one of the guards 

The Mexicans pressed on up the trail 
until, to their cost, they discovered the 
nature of the obstacle. Followed a period 
of silence, broken only by the occasional 
crack of a rifle, telling the party they 
were still besieged. The idea, apparently, 
was to wait for reinforcements. 

Nathalie, who had some skill as a nurse, 
a qualification developed in her varied war 
experience, occupied the lull in attending 
to the wounded men, removing the hand- 
kerchiefs they had applied and bandaging 
the wounds with strips torn from their 
shirts. Then waiting, watching, the night 
went on, illumined finally by the splendid 
conflagration of Tully’s house, which the 
attacking party, after looting, set on fire 


INTS of dawn became established 

through a rift in the easterly moun- 
tains. Presently a steely arm, like the shaft 
of a searchlight quivered through the 
mountain fastness and lay across the 
cafion, a band of some fifty feet in width 
which diffused its luminousness in the area 
about the little stronghold. It lightened a 
picture that would have been prized by 
any film-studio in the land. Nathalie Bell 
was standing erect, her rifle in the hollow 
of her arm, watching the effect of a shot 
The light of the dawn was in her corn- 
colored hair; it touched her indomitable 
face, threw into relief her resilient, beauti- 
fully poised figure. 

Sheridan pointed to her, smiling wanly 

“If you hadn’t kicked dat camera, Mr. 
Tully!” 

And Tully, who had paused in the act 
of putting another clip into the magazine 
of his rifle, nodded solemnly. 

“I'd give a hundred thousand dollars 
if I hadn’t,” he said. “By George, it 
looks as if they’re coming up again. I 
certainly never saw Mexicans fight that 
way before.” 

“Yes, they’re coming.” The 





stand!” said Nathalie in a low 
voice. “You'll walk, you disgust- 
ing little coward—or we'll leave 
you here for these Mexicans to 
handle.” 

And the actress, cowed and 
frightened, turned and fled up the 
trail as Nathalie released her with 
a push, like a_ panic-stricken 
wraith of the night. 

“Oh, wonderful!” Tully touched 
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girl swiftly knelt behind the 
breastwork. 

“I’m hungry,” moaned Hester 
Dane, her head pillowed in Phin- 
ney Hanes’ lap. 

“Poor dear!” Hanes 
down and kissed her. 

“Yes, they’re coming—more 
than twenty of them.” Tully 
gestured. “You’re the only one 
who can pick them off at that dis- 
tance, Miss Bell.” . 


, 


leaned 








the girl gently upon the shoulder 
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Nathalie sighted her weapon and fired 
four times, forcing the enemy to take 
cover as they advanced. 

“They'll have to rush us to beat us 
out,” muttered Tully. “And they're 
enough of them to do that if they dare 


ry. 

“That they did dare was made manifest 
shortly when the Mexicans, with shrill 
yells and rifle-volleys, sprang up the trail 
at a crouch, taking advantage of every 
opportunity for cover. A group of them 
debouched, concealing themselves in the 
ruins of Tully’s house. This point of 
vantage gave upon the breastwork, and 
only the poor markmanship of the attack- 
ing force saved the besieged party from 
being wiped out. Now the invaders were 
leaving the house, working their way to- 
ward the breastwork, while the other 
enemy section was moving upward along 
the slope adjoining the trail. 

Both Tully, Nathalie and the guard 
were making the movement costly; but 
the Mexicans, enraged to the point of 
reckless frenzy, were none the less moving 
on, even exposing themselves with ever 
greater abandon. 

The weapons of the defenders, pumping 
shots with deadly rapidity, were hot in 
their hands, and of the ammunition one 
full belt was all that remained. The 
enemy, not three hundred yards away, 
were evidently consolidating on the trail; 
there was an interruption in their ad- 
vance that presaged a final rush. 

“Mr. Tully,”—Nathalie turned sudden- 
ly, her face glowing—‘I think if we 
should suddenly burst out of here and 
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charge right down upon those men, we'd 
make them break. They’re cowards; 
they’ve had lots of fun doing all the at- 
tacking. I think they could be bluffed. 
Our ammunition is low; they'll over- 
power us here. I’m not willing to wait 
and let them. What do you say?” 

As Tully glanced at the others, hesitat- 
ing, Nathalie, with a cry, leaped over the 
stone barricade, veritably a girl gone mad. 

“Anyone who wont follow a woman,” 
she shrilled, ‘stay behind.” 

With that, before Tully could seize her, 
she started down the trail, firing and 
shouting as she went. With a piercing 
cowboy yip, Tully joined her; so did 
Matthews, the guard, while Oliver, the 
guard with the- shattered arm, fell into 
the charge, discharging his revolver with 
his left hand. Inspired beyond human 
reason, Phinney Hanes leaped to his feet, 
letting Hester’s head fall to the ground 
and seizing a handful of stones, joined 
in the attack. 

The Mexicans, caught off their guard, 
sprang from cover and fell in twos and 
threes before the well-directed shots of 
the girl and the three men. Even 
Phinney Hanes’ stones, thrown with 
Dervish fury, found more than one billet. 
The next instant these Mexicans, whose 
minds for hours had been filled with the 
thoughts of attack, not of being: attacked, 
turned and fled like unreasoning sheep, 
helter skelter, clawing out of their way 
those preceding them who were less fleet 
of foot. 

And then, as they ran, came a volley 
of shots directed at them from a belated 
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over his lips and smiled. And removing 
the disreputable straw hat, he made a 
wide gesture of greeting. ‘Mr. Vickers is 
at the house? He is asleep. You come. 
He will be glad, very glad.” 

Astrid and her few possessions—a suit- 
case contained them all—were put into 
the rowboat. I can imagine her turning 
her back on the ultimate link between 
mystery and reality, sitting upright and 
unflinching, with her eyes turned toward 
Vailolo. The familiar voices of the crew 
sounded for a moment behind her. Then 
the rowboat entered the shadow of the 
land, and the splash of oars was suddenly 
muffled, made inaudible by the pressing 
weight of vegetation. The small craft 
bobbed for an instant in a whispering 
surf and then shot forward, silent and 
swift, into the lagoon. Had Astrid turned 
her head, she would have seen that the 
schooner was already swinging away from 
shore. But she kept her eyes fixed on 
Jim’s hands—broad, short-fingered hands 
that grasped the oars heavily. She noticed 
his thick wrists where the shirt was 
rolled back, and the thought came to her: 
“Suppose Vickers is like this man!” 

Will you believe me if I tell you that 
she was not frightened, only curious and 
excited? She was too resolute to fear 
anything actual—the half-caste Jim, or 
the drunken weakling who might be await- 
ing her. Her courage was not physical; 
it was spiritual. I promised you a story 








of feminine grit. If she had faltered then, 
I would have granted you your premise. 
As it is, I offer her to you as an adven- 
turer pure and simple—foolish, perhaps, 
mistaken; but by all the gods, she was 
magnificent! 

Darkness came before they reached the 
settlement. All the way Astrid and the 
half-breed had not exchanged a _ word. 
She felt his gaze upon her, questioning, 
disdainful, full of grudging admiration. 
Whenever he rested on the oars, he lighted 
a cigarette and smoked it lazily, flickering 
the ashes into the water. He brought the 
boat up to the wharf through smothering 
shadows with short, viol.nt strokes, and 
scrambling ashore, called in that shrill, 
nasal voice: “Lo! ha auta! Vickers!” 

There was no answer. Glancing up, 
Astrid saw a multitude of stars caught in 
the fronds of a tall palm. She thought: 
“What can I say to him?” 

“You come,” Jim said -briefly. He 
stooped and held out his hand. Astrid 
took it, and he pulled her up beside him. 
“Mrs. Vickers,” he said softly, with a 
trace of laughter in his voice, “Mr. Vick- 
ers still sleeps.” 

She followed him, stumbling in the 
darkness. Beneath her feet she felt the 
crumbling shell path she had so often 
imagined. A- light appeared suddenly, 
like a huge star, floating low down in a 
tangle of tree-trunks. And she saw the 
shadowy outlines of a house. 
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posse of citizens and rangers in the valley 
below, shots which caused some to leap 
in the desperation of blind fear over the 
side of the trail into the treacherous 
depths of the cafion below, while others 
sought concealment. on the bare face of 
the mountain. 


OR a moment Nathalie stood motion- 
less, her lips parted, her eyes staring 
upon the scene below, her bosom rising 
and falling as her breath caught under 
the fearful reaction. 
Arnold Tully came to her. 
‘Miss Bell,” he said, “in my room 
before the house was burned I had two 


photographs of Hester Dane. One of 
them—” 
“T know.” Nathalie’s voice caught. “I 


heard you telling it to Miss Dane. I 
couldn’t help hearing. I was on the 
veranda. I am awfully sor—” 

“T asked her to tell me which was the 
real Hester Dane—the Hester Dane I 
could worship, could—*” 

She held out her hand. 

“Did you believe what she said about 
—about—about me?” 

He swept the question away with savage 
gesture. 

“T asked her to tell me which was the 
Hester Dane who had filled my life with 
something, something—oh, what’s the 
use! Nathalie Bell!” His hands were 
on her shoulders, his eyes searching hers. 

Suddenly her head fell forward upon 
his breast. She was weeping; Arnold 
Tully looked up at the morning sky and 
smiled. 





(Continued from 
page 48) 








“Vickers!” Jim called again. 

A sulky voice answered: 
What in hell do you want?” 

“Mrs. Vickers has come, sir.” 


“Here! 


"TREY were at the steps. Astrid’s heart 
beat in her throat; she felt then, and 
only then, a sickening terror. A man 
stood in the open doorway of the house; 
he held himself erect with difficulty. He 
was dressed in dirty white, barefoot and 
disheveled. 

Astrid went quickly up the steps, 
brushing Jim aside. Vickers shouted: 
“Edith!” and swayed toward her, both 
arms outstretched. They fell upon her. 
shoulders, and his head went down on her 
breast. So they stood for a moment, sil- | 
houetted against the lighted doorway. 
Astrid erect, braced, suddenly tranquil. 
Then Hugh Vickers lifted his head and 
stared at her, amazement and anger ° 
gathering in his eyes. 

“Who the devil are you?” he demanded. 

Astrid whispered: “Send that man 
away, and I'll tell you.” 

But the half-breed had vanished into 
the shadows. Vickers called once, “Jim!” 
and getting no answer, stood a little aside 
and bowing, said politely: 

“T beg your pardon for making a scene. 
I thought you were—some one else.” He 
swayed, laughed and steadied himself 
again. “I’m delighted. Here I was, dead- 
ly bored—drinking myself to death. And 
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a young lady appears! Magic—magic! 
It’s a little unusual. But I’m not com- 
plaining. Wont you come in?” 

Astrid met his gaze gravely. 
you,” she said, “I will.” 

In the circle of amber light cast by the 
oil-lamp that stood on the table in the 
center of the room, they paused again and 
stared at each other with curiosity, with 
antagonism, with fear. Vickers was a 
youngish man, lean and tall. He had the 
eyes of a fanatic and the sensitive mouth 
of an ironic dreamer. I think, even then, 
that you would have called him a gentle- 
man, dirty and unbrushed as he was. 

Astrid looked around the room—a large, 
bare place with many windows. The 
piano stood in a corner, new, apparently 
untouched. One or two rugs, a shelf of 
books and a desk. The dense tropic night 
seemed to press against the walls; there 
was a sense of secrecy, a need to whisper, 
in this lighted place in the center of such 
a vast darkness. 

Astrid’s grave eyes went back to Vick- 
ers’ face. “My name is Astrid Ohlin El- 
well,” she said. “There is nothing you 
need know about me except that I am of 
no importance to anyone.” Then she ex- 
plained how she had happened to find his 
letter and why she had come. “That girl 
pities you; I don’t. She’s afraid; I’m not. 
It seemed to me that out here the past 
and the future couldn’t matter—’’ She 
smiled. ‘“So—I came.” 

Vickers laughed—an unpleasant, mock- 
ing laugh. “Romantic fool! You've 
done an outrageous thing. If it was a 
charitable impulse,—to save me, and all 
that sort of rot.—you’ve made a mistake. 
I talked about victory in this letter, didn’t 
I? Well, you see my triumph. This 
wilderness! And nothing’—he struck his 
breast with both hands—‘“but disgust. 
Do you imagine that you can escape life, 
here or anywhere? On one side, yester- 
day and memory. On the other, tomor- 
row and hope. Hope! Before God, I 
prefer knowing what I know—” 

So there they were, Astrid with her 
gifts in her hands and Vickers refusing 
them—flatly, angrily! He had determined 
to go his own way to perdition, and he 
resented this interruption. He shouted at 
her. He wanted her to go away, then and 
there. He was not a pretty sight, sway- 
ing unsteadily, his bare feet planted well 
apart, making frantic, ineffectual gestures 
with both arms. 
alone. Why in hell had she come out to 
torment him with the memory of that 
other woman? Colossal impudence! 

Finally, a little abashed by Astrid’s 
silence, he pulled himself together and 
apologized. 

“T’ll see that you get back to America. 
I’m not ungrateful. Only you must rea- 
lize that you can’t stay. My not wanting 
you makes it worse—” He went un- 
steadily to the table and poured out a 
half-tumblerful of trade gin. This he 
drank, shivering. “I'll send Mrs. Jim 
over here to care for you,” he said. “T'll 
stay with Jim until the Sir Francis comes 
out. We expect her in a fortnight.” 

Astrid answered in a quiet voice: “Very 
well.” 


“Thank 


D®° you imagine that she counted her- 
self defeated? Not at all. She knew 
that she held lucky cards. She recognized 


He wanted to be let - 
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in Vickers the man she had sensed in the 
letter—a lovable dreamer, a proud fail- 
ure; like all sensitive and imaginative 
men, a potential doer of big things. To 
Astrid, once she was sure of him, it was 
very simple. She would stay and do what 
she could. 

The yellow woman—that casual “Mrs. 
Jim” of Herz’s account—came to live in 
the main house, and Vickers moved into 
Jim’s quarters. Astrid accepted these 
arrangements with good humor, making 
no apologies of any sort. On Vickers’ 
side, there was all the hurt pride, all the 
stubbornness, all the confusion of an 
hereditary idealism. He belonged to the 
old school; behind him there was a New 
England conscience, what you might pre- 
fer to call instinctive morality. That is 
why he suffered for his weakness, even 
when he had conquered it. On Astrid’s 
side there was a tranquil acceptance of 
life’s facts. She wasenot upset by un- 
important details. 


AN you imagine her, that first night 

at Vailolo, lying awake in the dark, 
her open eyes fixed on the stars which 
she could see through an open window, 
kindling like white sparks in the intricate 
palm-fronds? I dare say she never 
questioned the rightness of it all. Vick- 
ers had fever in his heart, but she had 
also glimpsed the soul in him in that 
moment when his hands had rested on her 
shoulders and his head had gone down on 
her breast. Then, her insight had been 
maternal. 

From then on, of course, there came 
a change in her. 

Three days passed, and she did not 
once lay eyes on Vickers. ‘They were 
days of white sunshine and a breathless 
hush. The house stood upon a high bank 
at the head of the lagoon. From the ver- 
anda you looked straight off at the sea 
across the undulating tops of a myriad 
coconut palms. The lagoon itself was like 
a purple mirror flecked with silver. A 
white beach fringed it, and where the in- 
let pierced the bar, a line of surf broke 
ceaselessly. Vickers had made shell paths, 
but they were not in order—the house, 
too, was untidy and Astrid set herself to 
righting it. These were the things she 
liked to do. She had strong arms and 
capable hands, hands that could. make 
musi¢—and bread. 

She saw a few of the “boys,” plantation 
workers that might have been native to 
Vailolo, but had more probably been 
brought in one of the ‘“blackbirders,” 
those sea-going employment bureaus that 
scour the South Seas for the simple chil- 
dren of the islands. They flitted in and 
out of the shadows, naked save for daz- 
zling loin-cloths, their ears pie~ced by bar- 
baric shells and buttons, their woolly 
hair brushed on end, like cock’s combs. 
Astrid heard the sound of laughter, light 
as bubbling water, pass along the paths 
behind the house. But the life about her 
remained a secret. She knew that Vickers 
was weighing the copra as it was brought 
in for his inspection. There was, beside 
the house and the sheds, a “store,” ad- 
ministered by the half-caste Jim, where 
two years of labor might be exchanged for 
a hatchet, q fishing-rod, a bolt of calico, 
an umbrella.... . These things Astrid 
learned from the yellow woman. 
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| [TIM himself came often to the veranda, 

where he lingered, smoking cheap 
cigarettes and watching Astrid as she 
moved about the house. There between 
half-closed lids he regarded her steadily, 
laughing to himself. Astrid listened and 
said nothing. She was afraid of him, but 
in the back of her mind she felt Vickers, 
Vickers watching all this from a distance 
and slowly becoming conscious of her 
presence. He must, as he passed to and 
from his new quarters, have seen her 
white dress, the bright, pure gold of her 
braided hair. He was a Puritan. He had 
a code, a code unclouded by loneliness and 
the degradation of drink. But he had 
also an imagination. 

One night he heard her playing. He 
was sitting by Jim’s door, a pipe in his 
mouth and his eyes on the light which 
floated low down in the trees like a fixed 
star. The first note seemed to stab his 
heart. It struck him like a physical blow, 
issuing unexpectedly out of the familiar 
silence. She was playing Grieg, of course 
—cool, Northern music, vigorous, fresh, 
robust. She played with a man’s touch, 
impersonal and clarifying, never senti- 
mental, but stoutly romantic. There you 
felt the sturdiness of her race, the vitality 
of her native soil. It was the music of 
pine trees and snowy mountains, clear 
streams, wild flowers and clean earth. 
Vickers shivered, as if a cold hand had 
touched his forehead. At first he was 
angry. What right had she to remind him 
of things he had determined to forget? 
He became suddenly conscious of his 
dirty clothes, his brown, bare feet thrust 
into a pair of disreputable slippers, his 
unshaven chin. Something about those 
calm notes—a piano in Vailolo—sug- 
gested the world he had*renounced, the 
world of drawing-rooms, of cultivated 
people, civilized beauty, conscious per- 
fection. 

He sat rigid, listening, and a flood of 
memories and desires overwhelmed him. 

Astrid left Grieg and played a song by 
Lassen—a song with moonlight in it. 
Then, abruptly, she swept into some bois 
terous melody of Scarlatti’s—gorgeous 
stuff! Brave, martial—no weakness here! 
Vickers unconsciously lifted his head as 
if he had been challenged. That was it: 
she challenged him! Dared him to come 
out of his hiding-place and strike Life, 
blow for blow. 

He got to his feet and advanced to- 
ward the house, shuffling in his slippers. 
He did not know it, but the half-breed 
Jim crouched on the veranda, and beyond 
the path of light cast through the open 
door, naked figures stood motionless, 
black as the shadows, listening too. They 
came from the sheds, from the beach, 
from the groves, children with wonder and 


| fear in their hearts. 


Yures sensed nothing but the en- 


chantment. He went softly up the 
steps and stood in the doorway. Astrid’s 
back was toward him. He saw the strong 
line of her shoulders, her gold head. And 
she must have known that he was there 
behind her, for her fingers faltered, and 
the garlands of pearl-strung notes dwin- 
died, broke, scattered. on 
is 





| agreeable and well bred. 


“Please go on,” Vickers said. 
voice was the voice of another Vickers, 
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Astrid turned quickly. “Of 
she said. “But I didn’t know—” 
“T love it. I’m not a barbarian, ex. 


course,” 





actly. Play as if I weren't here. May] 
sit down?” 

She made a little gesture of assent, 
“Do. What shall I play?” 

“Chopin.” 


She shook her head. “Not here. I'd 
be afraid. Perhaps when the sun shines 
I'll play César Franck. D’you know 
this?” 

Vickers sat down by the table and with 
his hand shut out the light. It filtered 
through his fingers, touching his sunburnt 
cheeks, his high, well-cut nose. He noticed 
that the room had been put in order. The 
books were in neat rows. The floors were 
clean, polished. A bowl of shiny leaves 
stood on the table. 

Presently Astrid began to improvise, 
She had forgotten Vickers. You don't be- 
lieve that? It is true. She was in the 
library at Stromsholm, playing for her 
father and his friends; the pale Northern 
sunlight fell across the carpeted floor, a 
maid moved about with coffee and cake, 
she heard her father’s laughter and the 
subdued rattle of spurs. Then again she 
was at the seashore, running along a 
wind-swept beach with a dog:at her heels. 
And again, skating at Stockholm. her 
hands tucked into a little muff, her skates 
ringing with a silver sound, her cheeks 
aflame, her yellow braids flying. .... 
In forgetting Vickers she had _ broken 
down his antagonism. 

He got to his feet and stood behind her; 
if he had wanted, he could have put his 
hand on those thick braids of yellow 
hair. Something penetrating and ex- 
quisite entered at that moment into his 
spirit. For the first time in many weeks 
he was conscious of his own power. He 
had been something of a charmer. I 
imagine, in that New England past of his, 
men and women had liked him; he had, 
perhaps, succeeded too easily. 


EELING his eyes, Astrid’s mind came 

back to him. Her fingers faltered, 
and a quick blush spread over her neck, 
over her throat, her averted face. She 
stopped playing, and rising, turned to 
meet the new look in his eyes. And then 
she won her second victory. 

They faced each other for a moment, 
breathless, alert, challenging. Vickers 
smiled that ironic smile of his and said: 
“You play magnificently. I'll come often, 


if I may. Is Mrs. Jim making you com- 
fortable?” 
“Quite. Thank you.” 


Vickers hesitated. “Perhaps you'll tell 
me about yourself some time. It’s deuced 
lonely out here. And I can’t help being 
curious.” 

At that moment the yellow woman 
came in. She had probably been listening 
at the door. Her naked arms and 
shoulders were polished and smooth as 
living bronze. 

She went into the bedroom, glancing at 
Astrid as she passed. When she had gone, 
Astrid went with Vickers to the coor and 
gave him her hand—gave him her hand, 
by George, as if she were standing on her 
own threshold bidding a guest goodnight. 
And Vickers went, not stealthily as he had 
come, but whistling—actually whistling— 
as he walked across the dark clearing to 
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How to prevent 


the homeliness 


that creeps upon us unaware 


A rough, coarse-textured skin; a 
sallow, muddy complexion; how easily 
these annoying foes of loveliness can gain a 
hold! And yet how easy it is to ward them off 
when you know exactly what to do. Just 
applying a few simple little rules can work 
such wonders with your complexion! 


Y the right method of powdering you can 
forever ward off shininess. Always re- 
member that you should not apply the pow- 
der directly to your skin. When you make 
that mistake you have to keep powdering 
again and again all day. You really cannot 
expect the powder to stay on unless you use a 
powder base. For this you need a cream that 
cannot leave a trace of shine on the face. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream contains no oil. It 
cannot come out in an ugly shine. Before 
powdering apply a bit of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream; then put on the powder. In this way 
you can make the powder stay on two or 
three times as long; then no longer need you 
keep worrying about your face becoming shiny. 
 Byox weather whips the natural mois- 
ture out of the skin, leaves it dry and 
harsh. By giving your skin additional mois- 
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bat 


The dust specks that work 

deep into the skin must 
be removed each night 
with an entirely different 
cream—a cream contain- 
ing oil, 


Cold Cream & 
Vanishing Cram 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 





ture to make up for this, by protecting it be- 
fore going out, you can prevent the roughen- 
ing and coarsening caused by cold, wind and 
dust. For this protection, as for a powder base, 
you need a greaseless cream. Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream has just the ingredients which keep 
the skin soft, supple and prevent chapping. 
Always protect your skin before going out by 
applying a bit of this softening cream. 


T the end of the day your pores are 
choked with tiny particles of dust that 
work in too deep to be removed by ordinary 
washing. These tend to make your skin look 
muddy. At night before retiring your skin 
needs a deep cleansing with an entirely dif- 
ferent cream from the greaseless one you use 
in the daytime, a cream with an oil base, which 
will work well into the pores. Pond’s Cold 
Cream has just the amount of oil to cleanse 
the skin and clear up clogged pores. Every 
night and after a motor trip, give the skin a 
deep cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. In 
this way it will become clearer, fairer. 

Neither of these creams will foster the 
growth of hair on the face. Geta jar or tube 
of each of these creams at any drug or depart- 
ment store today. Remember, every normal 
skin needs doth these creams. 
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the half-caste’s quarters. Before him a 
dozen Black shadows scattered like leaves 
before a wind. 

You know, perhaps, what Astrid was 
thinking. She stood in the doorway, re- 
laxed and frightened. And she said to 
herself: “There is no escape. I shall 
suffer—this time, perhaps, too much.” 

When she went in, the half-caste Jim 
rose from his knees, and laughing softly, 
followed Vickers. 





HE next time Vickers came, he was 
wearing a decent suit of clothes, and 
| shoes. I can hear you saying: “Of 
course! Redemption through love. The 
ordinary story!” 

But it wasn't quite as simple as that— 
not by a long shot. Vickers imagined that 
| he loved the girl Edith—she who had 
| pitied him in the clouded days of his New 
England adversity. He wasn’t the sort to 
let go of an idea without a struggle. 

But Astrid intrigued him. In the sane 
light of day he disapproved of her. And 
all the while, unsusnected by him, she had 
made herself indispensable; a man can- 
not very well ignore a woman who has 
crossed a continent and an ocean for his 
sake! 

He took her over the plantation. It 
was his own. Some day he might sell out 
to one of the large companies that control 
the copra industry in the islands, but for 
the present he preferred this isolation and 
responsibility. It had steadied him, given 
him something to work for. You see, he 
had stopped talking about perdition and 
| disgust and all the rest of it! He wanted 
| this woman’s approval, the grave approba- 
tion in her eyes. 

It happened one day that he knew he 
desired above all things else, to conquer 
her. 

They had gone a little way down the 
lagoon in a canoe which Vickers handled 
with the grace and dexterity of a native. 
| They returned through the orange light of 
a magnificent sunset, slipping close to the 
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‘like kissing a ghost. 
| say. the least, and not what Vickers had 


shore, every lift of the paddle scattering 
drops of water clear as topaz. At the 
landing Vickers gave Astrid his hand, and 
she stepped out into the sand, her face 
lifted to the glory of the sky. With a 
sudden impulse Vickers drew her toward 
him and put his lips against hers. That 
was inevitable, wasn’t it? I’m not blam- 
ing Vickers. But I do pity him for what 
happened. Astrid was as motionless as a 
statue; all the life went out of her, as if 
she died at the touch of his lips. It was 
Disconcerting, to 


been led to expect by—well, by the obvi- 
ous side of the adventure! 

He drew away, abashed and furious, 
and she walked by his side to the house 
without saying a word. No reproaches, 
mind you! Only silence, where he had 
expected volubility. 

At the steps, he said humbly: “I’m 
sorry.” 

Their eyes met, and both of them cried 
aloud in their hearts: But Astrid shook 
her head and went into the house, leaving 
Vickers to fling off by himsélf, more 
thoroughly angry than he had been before 
in his life. 

Astrid discovered the half-caste Jim 
was waiting for her. He was wearing a 





purple necktie and had oiled his hair. Be- 








tween his thick fingers he held a lighted 
cigarette. That ceaseless laughter bubbled 
in his throat, and his eyes darted from 
her face to the doorway, through which 
he could see Vickers walking quickly 
away. The glow was gone from the sky, 
and in the room it was already shadowy. 
Astrid knew he meant harm, but she 
smiled, and taking off her hat, sat down 
in the wicker chair by the table. Jim 
tossed his cigarette through the door 

“You play for me, eh? Se la’ aupese 
e tai lima e lua—music.” He jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder. “He is gone 
the other. You hate him, eh? Mrs. 
Vickers—” 

“T don’t understand,” 

The _half-caste 
nearer and with a 


she said. 

flushed. He came 
supplicating gesture 
touched .the thick braids of her hair. 
Astrid struck his hand aside and very 
quietly looked him up and down—I can 


see her doing it!—and said under her 
breath: “You get out. Now! And if 
you come here again, Mr. Vickers will 
kill you.” 


What he said to her remained fast in 
her memory. Rage blurred his English, 
but the gist of his speech was clear—some 
day the white woman would run away 
from the white man. Then she would 
fly straight as a homing pigeon te him, to 
Jim. He would wait. He was patient as 
the setter of snares. He was patient as 
the hunter. He backed away before the 
fury in her eyes, gesticulating, muttering. 

The next day Vickers asked: “Is that 
fellow Jim bothering you?” 

And Astrid lied: “No.” 

When she was with Vickers, she was not 
afraid of the half-caste. Vickers had 
come back to her with the pain her rebuff 
had caused him still apparent in his eyes 
But at last he accepted her for what she 
was—a woman who despised dishonesty. 
He opened his heart to her, an] with the 
blessed relief of confession, he seemed to 
grow younger; I’ve told you, haven't I, 
that he could be charming? 

And ten days passed with the magnifi- 
cent impartiality of centuries—the beauti- 
ful world was theirs—white sun and 
dazzling beaches and emerald leaves and 
nights luminous with stars. They swam 
in the lagoon. They rode the whispering 
surf. Astrid played—Chopin, because 
Vickers wanted it. Or Vickers read aloud, 
discovering a new interest in his familiar 


books. Sometimes they sang; but more 
often they were silent, watching each 
other. 


It seemed to Vickers that he could not 
wait to kiss her again, but he waited with 
admirable patience, hiding his desire be- 
hind the irony of his smile. 

They were days without beginning and 
without end; ‘save for the hovering half- 
caste, watching this idyl with venomous 
eyes, they were days unblemished by 
human ugliness. No complexities there! 
Love blossoming as it must have blos- 
somed in Eden. 

And then, of course, the serpent. 


STRID was wakened one morning by 

shouts in the clearing. She went out 
on the veranda, hastily slipping into her 
wide-sleeved kimono. The landing was 
swarming with “boys,” and one by one the 
native canoes were darting away from 
shore and scattering over the smooth, 
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cA dainty trial tube of either cream sent for 4 cents, 
or both for 6 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. Dept. D 199 Fulton Street, New York 


CHARMIS at night. 


A beautiful skin needs: MIRAGE by day. 








The name “COLGATE” on toilet preparations corresponds to “Sterling”? on silver. 
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shining surface of the lagoon. A schoone 
lay off the inlet, her sagging sails by. 
nished by the early sun. 

Jim passed, going toward the shed 
And Astrid called to him: ‘What ship 





. >) F% 
is that? 4 

“The Sir Fran is. She comes from “4 
Apia. Three days too soon.” x 


Jim pointed. Near the mouth of th® 
lagoon the rowboat cut a silver, thread. 
like path across the water. It passi™ 
through the inlet, bobbed in the surf anim 
moved smoothly forward again towan® 
the schooner. “Mr. Vickers—going @ 
aboard.” The half-caste laughed. “Yo @ 
stay in Vailolo—Mrs. Vickers?’ 

Astrid did not answer. She stood look} 





stricken by the question. She felt for, 
moment the dark foreboding of defeat 
Vailolo, her love, Vickers himself, had no 
been real, until she saw the schooner 
Now there would be laughter, curiosity 
disdain, the searching inquiry of white 
men’s eyes. Astrid had been postponing 
this momeni; it had come, and she kney 
that she must leave Vailolo. You see 
she had fallen in love with Vickers. She 
had not calculated on doing just that. 

She turned quickly and went into the 
house. She could be very determined 
once she saw her way. She dressed 
putting on her black traveling-dress an § 
ahat. She packed her things, as carefully § 
as though she intended to carry them al 
the way back to New York—and she 
had only money enough to get as far as 
Apia! 

Coquetry? No! A thousand times, 
no! Remember, Vickers had not asked 
her to stay.. She wasn’t the sort to wail 
for a miracle, and Vickers had done noth- 
ing to erase the memory of that intoler- 
able kiss. She thought: “I will go at 
once. If he wants me, I shall know—’ 

In making that decision, she was no 
longer an adventurer: she was a fright- 8 
ened woman. 

She went out on the veranda again 


. carrying the suitcase. The rowboat was 


coming back. She could see the rhyth- 
mic flash of the oar blades as they turned 
to the sun. A flotilla of canoes followed 
close astern, all the paddles striking the 
water together, a broad wake of glitter- 
ing bubbles spreading across the lagoon 
as they passed. 

Vickers was not alone. Astrid got the 
field-glasses and put them to her eyes. 
There leaped into her vision Vickers him- 
self, and behind him, clear and unmistak- 





able, the old lady of the elevated—Vick- § 
er’s “Auntie Sis!” And beside her, star- a 
ing straight up at the house with puzzled, § 
frightened eyes, a young girl in a blue § 
dress. And that, of course, was Edith § 
If you had been in Astrid’s place, what § 

4 


would you have done? She had only 
a moment in which to decide, for the 
boat was already at the landing. It was 
like her not to hesitate. 

“Jim!” she called. And again, very § 
softly: “Jim!” 


E was leaning against the smooth j 
trunk of an old palm in the clearimg, 
Straightening suddenly, as if her voice had 
penetrated his heart, he ran forward wi 
a flushed face. ‘Here, Mrs. Vickers. 
Astrid said quietly: “I must go aways 
You were right. I must go to Apia in Ui 
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One filling contains enough lead to write 
a book, at a cost of one penny for 
10,000 words. Wahl craftsmanship 
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NEVER DEAL WITH A WOMAN 


sure that the servants had vanished for 
the night, and then sat down to wait, 
anxiously watching the tall grandfather’s 
clock in the corner, and wishing that she 
could either accelerate or silence its 
rhythmic, monotonous ticking. When the 
hands at last indicated the hour, she 
started indecisively; then, her lips tighten- 
ing as she remembered her grievance, 
she crept nearer the door. There was 
a faint tap from the outside twice re- 
peated. She turned the knob. 

Silently as a shadow Thorne slipped 
inside. 

“Well, I’m here,” he said in a low 
voice. “Now, where’s that kitchen range 
you wanted fixed?” 

“ She led him swiftly to the library, 
where all the lights were on, making a 
brilliant illumination. He closed theedoor 
behind him and leaned against it, his 
quick eyes exploring every inch of the 
room while she drew aside the curtain 
which concealed the safe. Then, turn- 
ing the key in the door, he walked over 
and examined the old-fashioned recepta- 
cle minutely, never touching it, however. 
His inspection over, he faced her again. 

“Now, lady,” he said, “you and me 
have got to have an understanding. I 
aint any too particular about tackling a 
job of this kind—you get me? There’s 
too many chances of a comeback. You 
want some bonds out of that safe, and 
you want me to open it for you. Well, 
what next?” 

“What next?” she repeated. “Why, 
I pay you, and you go. The state of 
the room and a window open somewhere 
will show that a burglary has been com- 
mitted during the night.” 

“Yes,” he sneered, “that’s all right for 
you. But how about me? Maybe you'll 
find yourself more up against it than you 
think. The police has got trained eyes 
for these planted burglaries. You might 
_ find it convenient to remember that you 
caught a glimpse of somebody who de- 
scribes a good deal like me—or some 
one outside might have spotted me com- 
ing in or going out. I’ve got to have a 
guarantee before I tinker with your bird- 
cage. If you honestly want those bonds, 
just sign this first.” He threw a bit of 
paper on the table. 

She drew it toward her, and read: 


I agree to pay Harry Thorne one 
thousand dollars for confidential serv- 
ices in opening the safe in my house. 

(Signed) 
“Never,” she cried. “It’s absurd. Of 
course, I wont sign that.” 
: “All right.” He picked up the slip. 
‘I'm on my way, then. No harm done. 

Good night.” 

- “No,” she said vehemently, catching his 
arm as he started toward the door. “Wait. 
Pil sign. But do hurry up and get the 
thing over.” 

As he again laid the paper on the table, 
she dipped a pen in ink and hastily wrote 
her name. 

“It’s only for my own protection, you 

derstand,” he explained as he folded 


the agreement and placed it carefully in 
an inside pocket. “I aint got a doubt 
in the world but what you’re on the 
level; but as—well, a friend of mine— 
as he said only today: ‘Harry,’ he says, 
‘when you have any business dealings 
with a woman, see that the terms are 
set down in black and white and her 
signature is on the dotted line.’ ” 

She made no answer other than a 
gesture of impatience; so, in deference to 
her obvious desire for haste, he produced 
from various receptacles about his per- 
son the different parts of a finely-tem- 
pered drill and joined them together. 

“How long will it take?” she questioned 
as she watched him fussing over the 
instrument. 

“Oh, a half-hour or so. And a lot of 
hard work for nothing,” he grumbled. 
“If it was just opening up the old box 
you wanted, I could do it in three min- 
utes.” 

“Then, for heaven’s sake, go ahead 
and do it!” she exploded. 

“Fair enough.” He swiftly restored the 
sections of the drill to the places from 
which he had taken them. “I only 
thought you wanted some extra scenery.” 

Slipping on a pair of rumpled cotton 
gloves, he stepped over to the safe, bend- 
ing down and listening carefully as he 
twirled the antiquated combination. The 
tenseness of his pose, the narrowing of 
his eyelids, the tight drawing back of 
his lips over his teeth gave an almost 
panther-like suggestion to the concentra- 
tion he was bestowing on his task. 

A turn or so of the knob to the right, 
two or three to the left; and then in 
less time than he had promised her, the 
iron door swung open. 


HORNE reached inside, and handing 

the package of bonds to Mrs. Ames, 
closed the safe again and carefully pol- 
ished the knob with a bit of greasy rag. 
Then he stood up and confronted her. 

Betty had clutched the bonds, finger- 
ing them exultantly, and now her smile 
was sparkling with a reckless joy and 
relief, as she took from her precious 
package a one-thousand-dollar bond and 
held it out to him graciously. 

“T don’t think I have ever paid out 
money with more satisfaction,” she said 
with her best great-lady manner. “You 
have been of inestimable service to me.” 

“Let me see them.” He snatched the 
bonds from her hand and rapidly counted 
them over. “Righto!” There was an 
incandescent gleam in his cold, light eyes. 
“T guess I’ve got a whole lot more press- 
ing need for these than a rich lady like 
you,” he said, and put them in his pocket. 

For a moment she stared, incapable of 
believing the evide&ce of her eyes, and 
then sprang at him wildly, recoiling just 
as sharply as he thrust the muzzle of a 
small automatic into her face. 

Angrily, and as through a mist, she 
saw his face beyond it, the nostrils dilated 
and showing white dints at the corners, 
his lips curling back in a wolfish smile. 

“You—you low thief!” she gasped. 

“Same to you,” he jeered insolently. 
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(Continued from 
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“Now I’m going to walk out the front 
door, and I guess you wont scream, nor 
phone to the station-house, neither—not 
with this receipt in my pocket.” 

She ran after him, catching his arm 
and trying to hold him back; but he 
menaced her again with the pistol. 

“You shut up and stay in this room 
till I get out, or I'll give you one in the 
jaw that'll put you to sleep for an hour.” 

Betty Ames obeyed him. She needed 
no putting to sleep. She simply fainted 
quietly into the nearest chair. 


HEN she came to, she crawled onto 

a couch and lay there until nearly 
morning. Finally she summoned sufficient 
strength to creep upstairs to her room 
and undress. She did not follow out 
any of her somewhat elaborate plans for 
“staging” the evidences of a burglary. 

Unable to sleep, and spurred by the 
imperative need for action of some sort, 
ten o'clock found her at Achison’s office. 
Her spirits began to revive as she reached 
the building; if, anyone could recover 
the bonds for her, it was he. Surely 
it would be easy for him to force Thorne 
to disgorge. 

Her name was sent in, and the lawyer 
received her almost immediately. 

“What pleasant wind has blown you 
here again?” he asked as she entered. 

“Not a nice wind at all, but a bitter 
east one,” she said shortly. “I might as 
well tell you at once and get it over. 
That man who was waiting to see you 
yesterday afternoon—well, I spoke to 
him, and engaged him to come to the 
house last night. It seemed an act of 
Providence—then. He opened the safe 
in the library for me, and got out the 
bonds: and then,”—she stamped her foot 
in angry recollection —“he held me back 
at the point of a pistol and made off 
with them.” 

“What? What are you telling me?” 
His tone was incredulous, horrified. 

In response to his sharp questioning, 
she went more into detail. When she had 
finished the story, he sat thinking, his 
face set into stern lines of concentration. 

“There’s apparently only one thing to 
do,” he said at last: “the matter will 
have to be reported to the police, and 
Thorne placed under arrest. That should 
have been done last night, before he had 
a chance to dispose of the bonds or con- 
ceal them.” 

As he spoke, he reached for the tele- 
phone; but she grasped his arm before 
he could lift the receiver. 

“No, no!” she cried. “You don’t fully 
understand. He made me sign a paper 
—a sort of an agreement hiring him to 
open the safe for me.” 

“But that was under duress—with a 
pistol pointed at your head.” 

“No,” she confessed, “it was before he 
started in. He wouldn’t move a hand 
until I had signed. So I—” 

Achison cut her short with an impatient 
gesture. 

“What next?” He threw out his hands. 
“Of course, in that case, we can’t go to 
the police. It is too ridiculous.” 
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“Surely, though, this man will listen 
to you,” she pleaded. ‘‘He wants you 
to take his brother’s case, you told me. 
Why, Mr. Achison, you simply must make 
him give me back those bonds. He told 
me that he had a very pressing need for 
them. Maybe he meant that he was 
planning to pay your fee with a part of 
them.” 

There was a momentary hard flash in 
Achison’s eye. 

“No,” he said decisively, “that matter 
was all arranged yesterday afternoon. 
Just to satisfy you—” 

He turned over some papers on his 
desk and drew out a memorandum on 
which was written in an illiterate hand 
a list of names with varying amounts 
set down opposite them, the whole making 
a total of ten thousand dollars. This he 
handed over to her. 

“That covers my fee,” he said briefly. 
“As you see, it has no possible connection 
with your loss. However, I shall get 
into immediate touch with Thorne, as 
you suggest, and you may be sure that I 
will spare no pressure, either by threats 
or persuasion, that I am able to exert. 
In the meantime, my dear child, let me 
beg you to go home and rest. Try to 
put this miserable affair out of your mind 
as much as possible. I promise that you 
shall hear from me the moment I have 
anything to communicate.” 

Betty returned home more disappointed 
over the result of her visit than she would 
have cared to admit. She felt that 
Achison, for all his promises of aid, was 
rather hopeless as to an actual recovery 
of the bonds. And failure was some- 
thing she was temperamentally unable to 
face. If Achison was going to sit placid- 
ly by and iet the bonds go, she was not. 

Was there not some one else to whom 
she could turn for advice, some one in 
whose judgment and real codperation she 
could trust? But not a woman—a 
woman wouldn’t know what to do. Men- 
tally she ran over the list of her various 
men acquaintances, dismissing each from 
consideration for this reason or that, until 
at last she happened to think of Wallace 
Ramsey. 

He was indubitably the one person for 
her purpose, quiet, discreetly reticent, a 
gentleman and clever. She wasted no 
time in hunting up his telephone number; 
and finding him at his apartment, she 
asked him if he wouldn’t come to her 
house as soon as possible, as she wished 
to consult him upon a matter of great 
personal importance. 


ITHIN fifteen minutes Ramsey 

arrived. He was a tall, dark young 
man who gave the impression of depend- 
ability. Most of his life had been spent 
abroad, and he had only recently come to 
New York as a representative of one of 
the French journals to write up certain 
ag and characters of American social 
ife. 

There was nothing aggressive about 
him; yet when he was shown into Betty 
Ames’ sitting-room, he brought with him 
an atmosphere of optimism and resolu- 
tion which insensibly buoyed up her 
courage. ' 

“T’m in an awful mess, Wallace,” she 
began at once, “and I’ve got to confide 
in some one; so I turned to you.” 


“Well, I’m here at your service,” he 
responded. “Just how awful a mess 
is it?” 

“Really awful.”” And then somewhat 
shamefacedly she gave him a recital of 
events commencing with the night of 
Achison’s party. 

At the mention of the lawyer’s name, 
Ramsey sat up as if he had received 
an electric shock. 

“Achison?” There was a queer flash 
in his dark eyes. “So he is in it? Go 
on; I am anxious to hear the rest.” 

After that he did not interrupt again, 
but leaning forward listened to her story 
with the closest attention. When she 
had finished, he made no immediate com- 
ment, but sat back gnawing his lip and 
tapping his fingers on the arms of his 
chair, his eyes fixed far beyond her. 

“What does Achison have to say about 
the matter?” he asked at last. “You 
have reported to him of course?” 

“Well, he was awfully indignant and 
distressed. At first, he was going to 
notify the police; but when he found out 
about the paper I had signed, he dropped 
that idea very quickly.” 

“In other words, he made it very plain 
to you that your hands are tied?” 

“Yes; that was practically his attitude. 
And I don’t understand why!’—resent- 
fully. “When I went to him, I had scarce- 
ly a doubt but that he would straighten 
things out for me. I thought that, since 
he had charge of the brother’s case, he 
could easily make some sort of an 
arrangement with Thorne. You see, it 
had struck me that possibly the reason 
Thorne had taken the bonds was in order 
to pay Mr. Achison’s fee.” 

Ramsey lifted his head as if something 
that was puzzling him had been faintly 
illuminated. 

“A woman’s intuition,’ he muttered; 
then to her: “Did you mention anything 
of the sort to Achison?” 

“Yes, I did; but he explained to me 
that the question of his fee had all been 
settled yesterday afternoon and could not 
possibly be connected with the robbery. 
To convince me, he showed me a slip 
of paper with a list of names and the 
amount each had agreed to subscribe. 
Altogether, it made about ten thousand 
dollars.” 

“I see.” Ramsey’s tone was a bit dis- 
appointed. “It proved something of a 
blind alley, eh?” 

Again he sat for several minutes in 
silence, knitting his brows. 

“Mrs. Ames,” he said finally, looking 
her directly in the eyes, “do you believe 
that this was a matter of chance, that it 
all just’ happened?” 

She looked back at him bewildered. 
“Of course it happened,” she said. “Do 
you think I dreamed it?” 

“No. But I believe there was a design 
behind all this seeming happening; and 
the more you tell me of the circumstances, 
the more I am convin¢ed of it. It is all 
too—well, coincidental. Now, I am going 
to give you a shock. Your friend Achison 
is at the bottom of the whole thing.” 

“Achison!” she repeated in uncompre- 
hending amazement. “Wallace, you’ve 
gone crazy. Why, there would be no 
reason for it. He is rich and—” 


’ 


“How do I know his motives, or what 
gaps there may be between his income 
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and his expenditures?” he demanded ip. 
patiently. “I do know something, though, 
of his consummate trickery. He shows 
one phase of himself to the world; but 
on another side, he is X, an unknow) 
quantity, or a quantity known only to 
himself. 

“I have had some personal experiences 
with him,”—his face darkened and there 
was a sudden vindicative gleam in his 
eyes,—‘‘which have proved decidedly en- 
lightening. I’m on that man’s trail, | 
tell you, and I’m on it until I get him.” 


E saw the dubious, questioning look 
in her eyes, and caught himself up 
with a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

*“‘Naturally,” he resumed his even tone, 
“you think I am speaking from prejudice 
or personal enmity. But wait until I 
have finished. Let us go over the circum- 
stances as you have told them. In the 
first place, Achison informed you of those 
bonds and where they were, explaining 
also that they were easily negotiable. I 
don’t believe that that was a slip of the 
tongue on his part; his tongue is too well 
trained to slip, unless he means it to do 
so. Then he suggested that you come to 
his office the next afternoon at three 
o'clock. The burglar also happened to be 
there. How do you know that Thorne’s 
very pat appearance was not all arranged 
beforehand?” 

“Ridiculous!” Betty broke in quickly. 
“Thorne came there to see about his 
brother’s defense. Mr. Achison couldn't 
have known Sunday evening that the 
brother would be arrested the next morn- 
ing.” 

“A weak spot in my chain,” conceded 
Ramsey, “although it doesn’t at all affect 
my belief in Achison’s complicity. But 
let it pass for the present. The main 
point is that Thorne appeared while you 
were there, and that Achison was very 
careful to inform you of the fact, and 
also to let you know that he was a safe- 
blower. Mark this too: Thorne was not 
waiting in the large outer office according 
to your story, but in a small reception- 
room adjoining Achison’s office, where 
you likewise were shown. And when you 
left, Achison said good-by to you in his 
inner office; he did not even go with 
you to the door of the reception-room, 
much less to the elevator. The punctil- 
ious, Chesterfieldian Mr. Achison, who 
prides himself on his old-school manners! 
Thus, Thorne and yourself were entirely 
alone together, and you were allowed 
plenty of time for conversation without 
being interrupted. 

“Mrs. Ames,”—he rapped the table 
sharply,—‘“‘can’t you see how it all dove- 
tails?” 

“It seems too preposterous,” she ob- 
jected. “I can’t quite take it in.” 

“Think it over,” he advised. “Go over 
it all bit by bit, and I believe you will 
come to my conclusions. And now”’—he 
picked up his hat and stick—“I am going 
to scout about a little in certain circles. 
I’ve been doing some work lately which 
has taken me more or less into the under- 
world, and I’ve made a valuable friend- 
ship or so. If I hear anything that will 
help clear up the situation, I will let you 
know at once.” 

“Oh, but time is pressing! 
home the last of the week.” 
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The joy of succeeding while 
you are still young 


WO men work equally hard, 
and both succeed. But to one 
man position and independence come 
at thirty-five; to the other not until 


sixty. 


Success is sweet whenever it comes; 
but at sixty the ca- 


pacity for  enjoy- 
ment is less’ keen. 
The travel that 


seems so alluring at 
thirty-five has lost a 
little of its charm; 
the distance to the 
end of the road of 
life is shorter and 
many a man_ finds 
fortune in his hands 
so late that there is 


to pass it on to some- 
one else. 


the higher executive 


business. 


positions in 


Into its Course have been built the 


experience and the methods which 
have made many of the _ business 
leaders most successful. 





been a tremendous factor in their 


success. 


More than 20,000 presidents of cor- 
porations are numbered among its 
successful subscribers. “In the 
past eight years,” one man wrote 

recently, “my income 


has increased 750%. 
The Course _ has 
been the foundation 


of my business 
training.” 


Would you like to 
save the wasted 
years? Would you 
know the joy of 
rapid, instead of 
moderate progress 
—the joy of  suc- 
ceeding while you 
are still young? If 
so, this is the call of 


Happy_s_the man eee 
who finds a way to a?—- im aa = 
save somehow the F y f 
intervening years; Any man who is 
there IS joy im SuCc- Jn New York City: Fifth Avenue at 5 o'clock, filled with automobiles car- sincerely interested 
ceeding while you _ rying successful men from their offices to their homes. An observer, his future will 
are still young. The watching the cars pass, cannot fail to be impressed with the number of clip the coupon at 
reason why success their occupants who are young or middle-aged men. It is pre-eminently the bottom of this 
; a ~ the day of success in youth. ? 
comes so late for page. It is placed 
most men is that there for a purpose— 
there is so much to learn. Its subscribers appropriate the toseparate fromthe mass of drifters 
knowledge of other men, and profit the few men who are asking them- 
Only a man who knows all the by other men’s mistakes. They selyes: “Where am I going to be 
different departments of business learn in months what ordinarily ten years from now?” 
is qualified to reach the higher takes years. 


positions, or to enter business for 
himself. And the learning of all 
departments from practical experi- 
ence in each is a matter of many 
years. 


Learning how to save 
the wasted years 


I there no way to shorten this 
process? Must every man’s life 
have so many wasted years? 


Thousands of able men have 
determined to eliminate those 
wasted years from their lives; 
many have found the answer in the 
Institute’s Modern Business Course 
and Service. 


For years the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute has specialized in the 
Single task of training men for 


The experience of the most 
successful made available 


for all 


USINESS authority of the 

highest type is represented on 
the Institute’s Advisory Council: 
Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce. 


‘*My income has increased 
750 per cent’’ 


UNDREDS of successful ex- 
ecutives have testified that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 


Canadian address, C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto; Australian Address. 8a Castlereagh St., Sydney. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


HE book which the coupon will bring 

is “Forging Ahead in Business,” a 116- 
page book that tells how the Institute has 
helped so many other men to find success 
while they were still young. It is a valuable 
book, but it is sent without obligation; send 
for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


684 Astor Place New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’ 
which I may keep without obligation. \Modern 
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O describe in detail the versa- 

tility of Nasisco Sugar Wafers 
would be to name beverages, ices, 
sherbets and fruit-desserts almost 
without end. 


But versatility is not the only 
| consideration: You must consider 
| also the added enjoyment when- 
| ever and wherever these popular 
table aids make their appearance. 


A supply in the pantry antici- 
| | pates and solves many a problem 
|| of what to serve. 
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he sat down. 


| will suffer, as that I’m right.” 
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“I know. But let me tell you, Mrs, 
Ames, you are no more anxious to recover 
your bonds than I am to show up Achison 
in some of his sinister activities. That's 
all I’m living for at present.” 


ORTUNATELY for the state of Mrs 

Ames’ nerves Ramsey telephoned her 
early that evening, and soon afterward 
made his appearance. There was some- 
thing in his expression and manner, a 
sort of repressed triumph, which stirred 
a thrill of hope in her; and seeing this, 
he made a hasty protest. 

“Don’t expect too much,” he warned as 
“I only know a little; but 
it is something, and I thought you would 
like to be told.” 

“Oh, go on, go on!” she urged 

“To begin then, I have found that an 
anonymous note was received by the dis- 
trict attorney’s office early Monday morn 
ing, which divulged the hiding-place of 
your cracksman’s brother, and, of course, 
led to his immediate arrest. Who 
that note, or what clues to the writer it 
may contain would be very difficult for us 
to find out. Those things are not usually 
revealed except in the course of an official 
investigation. Probably, to you or me, 
the district attorney would even deny 
that there had been any such communica- 
tion. 

“The point is, though, that Thorne’s 
brother was arrested on Monday morning, 
as I say, and that within an hour after- 
ward—I have positive assurance of this— 
Thorne was at Achison’s office. Achison 
was too busy to see him at the time, 
and he was told to come back -again at 
three in the afternoon. Do you begin 
to see, now, that your mutual appearance 
there at the same hour was probably less 
of a coincidence than you have imagined? 

“What passed between Thorne and 
Achison at their interview I am, of course, 
unable to say. I only know that Thorne 
submitted a list of contributors to a 
defense-fund—the same memorandum slip 
probably that was shown to you—and 
that the offer was refused. Then on the 
following day Thorne submitted an 
amended list with every one of the 
original subscriptions more than trebled, 
although not one of the contributors had 
been asked for an additional cent, or was 
in any position to give it. One of 
Thorne’s closest pals told me this. They 
are discussing nothing else, he says, but 
Harry’s haul and where he got it, and 
the size of Achison’s fee.” 

Betty’s eyes had dilated. 

“Oh, if it is true!” Her voice was 
harsh with anger. “If Achison has done 
only half that you accuse him of, Wallace 
Ramsey, I tell you I'll make him suffer 
for it.” 

“T only wish I could be as sure that he 
Ramsey 
shook his head. “But to be perfectly 
frank with you, Mrs. Ames, we are still 
not much farther along than we were at 
the beginning. You and I can make out 
a pretty convicting indictment against 
him to our own minds, but we can’t act 
on it. I might go to his office, and laying 
the conclusions we have reached before 
him, charge him with being a receiver of 
stolen property and demand the return of 
your bonds. He would, if I judge him cor- 
rectly simply order me out of the place, 
and be quite safe in doing so. 


sent 
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“You he would treat as an hysterical | 
woman whose mind was overwrought by 
this experience, well knowing that if 
you went to your friends with the story, 
—which he is quite sure you will not, 
—they would doubtless take the same 
view.” 

“Then there is nothing we can do?” she 
cried despairingly. “I shall have to tell 
Philip what a dreadful fool I have been.” 

“No!” He spoke vigorously. “We’re | 
not through yet. I’ve got a plan that | 
may work. But it all depends on you— 
whether or not you've got the nerve to | 
put it through.” 

She flung back her head. “I'll try 
anything, take any chance. There’s noth- 
ing I would not do to get those bonds. 
You see,” her lip quivered, “I’m really 
absurdly fond of Philip. Only this morn- | 
ing—I got the sweetest letter from him | 
begging my forgiveness for leaving in 
such a grouch, and telling me that as soon 
as he came back he would give me the 
twenty-five thousand I had asked for, not 
out of my money but as a present from 
himself. I'd love to show you that letter, 
only— 

“But we are wasting time,” she broke 
off abruptly. “Tell me any plan, any 
ideas you may have.” 





AMSEY unfolded his scheme. She 

took it up eagerly, and together they | 
went over it in detail and elaborated it. 
Then on the following morning, as soon 
as he might reasonably be expected at | 
his office, she called up Achison and asked | 
when she could see him. 

In reply he told her that he could not 
come to her house until late in the after- 
noon, as he was engaged in court that 
day; but if she could arrange to come 
down to his office at once, he would make 
time to see her. 

It is doubtful if Betty Ames ever be- 
fore put on a hat and snatched up her 
furs with so little thought for her ap- 
pearance. In an incredibly short time, 
considering the traffic regulations, she was 
shown into his presence. 

He rose hastily from his desk at the 
sight of her and bent over her hand, 
expressing his solicitude with his custom- 
ary grace of utterance. It was intense- 
ly annoying to him, he assured her, that 
he had made so little headway in the 
affair of the bonds since he had last seen 
her. 

“I have cross-examined that villain 

Thorne,” he went on, his brow darkening, 
“and I threatened to throw up his broth- 
er’s case unless he immediately returned 
your property. He swears, of course, that 
he took nothing except the single one- 
thousand-dollar bond you promised him, 
and that you are now distorting the facts 
for purposes of your own. Pure inven- 
tion, we know; but with that signed agree- 
ment of your; in his possession, what can 
we do? It is his word against yours, 
and—you will pardon me—your conduct 
in the matter has not been such as to 
create confidence.” 
_ She looked back at him without reply- 
ing, but there was something in her un- 
daunted smile, the faint sparkle of malice 
in her eyes, that made him vaguely un- 
easy. 


“Are you going to refuse the brother’s 





hen?” she asked. 
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HEINZ 


Cream of 


= Real Cream 


ERE is the richness of pure cream, 

which nourishes, and the appetizing 
taste of ripe tomatoes, which gives a keener 
zest to the food that follows. 

No artificial thickening or meat stock is 
used—nothing but tomatoes and real cream. 
Heinz tomatoes are sun-ripened and gathered 
just when they attain their finest flavor. 

Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is perfectly 
prepared, ready for the table; smooth, rich 
and tasty. Just heat it. A fine example of 
Heinz quality. 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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like Hinds Honey and Almond 


aiid ati iit aie Cream for softening and fresh- 


desired by every one, a com- ening the skin,” says Margaret 
plexion of sot: glowing clear- Severn, whose Benda mask dances 
ness, and hand: slender, white 

anil Gaasent—.tane Gan tae are one of the features of the 
safely possessed >y the woman Greenwich Village Follies, 
on whose dressing table you find “though I think I must have tried 
Hinds Honey and Almond hi 

Cream. Delightful coolness is everything on the market. I 
the first sensation when apply- have to use so much of it, espe- 
 dncggge secg:  chgengennang cially on my feet to keep them 
derful healing and softening from getting hard and calloused, 
Sonn. Saee F ecomenin that I have put it through a se- 
of the skin's texture and restor- e 

ing of the surface to its natural vere test, —with the result that I 
clearness. shall never be without it! 


May we send you “A Week-End Box” including all chese Toilet Requisites 
50c.*-or, if you prefer, separate packages for your trial,—see offer below. 


FOR TRIAL: Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or Disappearing 


Cream 5c. Talcum 2c. Face Powder, sample, 2c; trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap, 8c. 
Be sure to enclose amount required, but do not send foreign stamps or foreign money, 


A. S. HINDS 220 WEST. STREET PCRTLAND, ME. 
Hinds Cream Toilet Reuisites selling everywhere or mailed postpaid in U. S. A. from laboratory 


Copyright, 1921 A. S. Hinds 
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He shrugged his shoulders. “I tried to 
frighten Thorne by saying so, but he was 
too clever for me. You see, the arrange- 
ment for conducting the case, including 
the payment of my retainer, had all been 
completed before the robbery took place 
I am convinced, too, that Willetts is inno- 
cent, and I feel it a matter of publi 
duty to clear him if possible.” 


“T see.” Her voice was noncommittal 
but the smile lingered. “But it was im- 
possible for me to sit idly waiting, Mr 
Achison; and so, although I did not take 


your first suggestion and go to the police 
I did put a private detective on the case 
HE paper-cutter which he was turning 
over in his hands clattered slightly 
against the desk 
“Yes; and naturally you are disap- 


pointed at the result?” His suave 
was tinged with acerbity. 
“Not wholly so,” she corrected T) 


detective, in fact, has discovered quite a 
number of things which have surprised 
me enormously. He tells me, for in- 
stance, that not one of Thorne’s friends 
has actually increased his subscription to 
the Willetts defense fund, but that Thorne 
himself has ‘tilted’-— Isn’t that the word? 


| —the amount contributed by each so as 


| to quadruple the original total. He says 


L 


| that crooks generally are talking of noth 


ing else but the size of the fee you are 


| receiving. Forty thousand dollars they 





name as the figure—which would be the 
original ten thousand tilted by just th 
amount that was taken from Philip's 
safe.” 

The veins on Achison’s forehea 
swelled. 

“Ridiculous!” he exclaimed, his dee] 
voice hoarse with anger. ‘My dear lady 
you seem to have an infinite capacity for 
mixing yourself up with rascals of every 
description. This detective is, of course 
a blackmailer, who, knowing that you are 
a rich woman, is simply playing you for 
more money. Bring him to me, and | 
will choke the lie out of him.” 

“No.” She leaned forward in her chair, 
and looked at him steadily. ‘My con- 
fidence has been so shaken that I no 
longer know whom to trust; and since I 
don’t feel as if I could bear the thing all 
alone, I have resolved, fully acknowledg- 
ing my own folly and recklessness, to 
lay the whole chain of circumstances 
before—”’ 

“Philip?” He could not conceal the 
sneer. “Well, thank heaven, I shall have 
little difficulty in convincing him that this 
infamous complicity on my part at which 
you are hinting is merely a figment of 
your own disturbed imagination. I have 
every sympathy for you, Mrs. Ames, 
but—” 

Her eyes flashed, but she kept herself 
well in hand. 

“I did not mean Philip,” she said gen- 
tly. “I mean my uncle, Judge Hampton, 
chairman of the Grievance Committee of 
the Bar Association.” 

There was not a sound in the roem 
Achison sat motionless. Who knows what 
pictures cinematographed themselves be 
fore his eyes—visions of a searching in- 
vestigation, of possible disbarment, of 
professional oblivion and disgrace? 

“Your uncle?” he repeated in polite 
surprise. The color had left his face, 
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but there was not a tremor in his voice. 

“Yes. Had you forgotten—or didn’t 
you know? He is such a dear old man, 
and has always been so fond of me. He 
would forgive me a good deal.” 

Achison thoughtfully lighted a cigarette, 
and then turned toward her with his 
persuasive, delightful smile. 

“I wouldn’t, my dear Mrs. Ames; I 


really wouldn't, if I were you. Why | 
should you bring a pain of worry to those | 
who love you, and humiliation upon your- | 


self? Chance has made me the sole 
repository of this secret of yours; let it 
remain so.” 

“But?” she began. 

“T know!”—with a wave of his hand. 
“I know just what you are going to say: 
that doesn’t give you back your bonds. 
But just a moment! It may be that in 
the very tenseness of my thought on 
this matter I have overlooked some very 


| 





simple solution. There must be a key to | 


it somewhere; there is always a loophole, 


you know, if we can but find it. Let me | 


think undisturbed a minute or two.” 

He bent his head in his hands, his eyes 
closed. Presently he looked up, his face 
alive with a new idea. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed. ‘‘What is 
the one thing that will bring Thorne to 
book? Publicity. I will tell him that 
you have determined to give the whole 
story to the newspapers, and show him 
how much notoriety would seriously mili- 
tate against his brother's chances. He 
will understand. Thank the Lord, the 
suggestion came to me in time. 

“I will have him here in ten minutes.” 
He rose briskly. “And suppose, while I 
put the screws on him, you wait in the 
small outer office?” 

“Certainly.” She turned toward the 
door with alacrity. 


OR nearly half an hour she waited in 

the little room, now walking up and 
down the floor, and now drumming ab- 
sently on the window-pane, and gazing 
over the roof-tops at the bay. 

Then Achison appeared. He was wav- 
ing an envelope in his hand, his expression 
was jubilant. 

“Here they are, safe and sound! 
The threat of publicity, presented as I 
was able to put it to him, threw the fear 
of God into him just as we hoped.” He 
clapped his hand to his forehead. “What 
a relief!” 

“What a relief!” she echoed as she 
clasped the package to her heart. “Back 
they go where they belong, and Phil will 
never know what I have done.” 

“That is wise.” He was benevolently 
approving. “And now, my dear child, 
don’t you think you owe me an apology. 
Your unjustifiable suspicions of me were 
only natural, in your state of mind, I 
suppose, but they wounded me deeply. 
Why, even were I the deep-dyed villain 
that you thought me,”—he gave a-mellow 
laugh— “give me credit at least for re- 
specting the convénances. Don’t you 
know that in the best crook circles they 
never practice their nefarious wiles upon 
their friends? It simply isn’t done.” 

_ Half yielding to his compelling magnet- 
ism, half resisting it, almost persuaded 
but not quite, she gave him an enigmatic 
smile. 

_“I_ never apologize, Mr. Achison; I 
ply ignore. Good-by.” 
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TOMATO KEgCHUP 








WRANTEED ff 
®TO COMPLY 
®lews THROUG 


HEN you are wondering about 
HEINZ COMM 


the distinctively delicious flavor 

of HEINZ Tomato Ketchup — 

How it gives to every food it touches 
a new zest—an inviting, appetizing 
good taste that surprises you — 

Just remember how it is made. 

Luscious tomatoes, grown where 
soil and climate unite to produce the 
best, are picked when red ripe on 
the vine. Then they are cocked in 
the spotless Heinz kitchens as fast 
as they are brought in from the 
gardens, thus preserving their de- 
licious freshness 


Heinz Chili Sauce 


Heinz Chili Sauce works a charm in 
making everything on the table taste 
better. It is another product made of 
luscious ripe tomatoes, skilfully spiced 
and seasoned by Heinz experts. 


Some 


tie Vinegars Baked Beans 


Spaghetti Apple Butter 
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» When Mother's 
Away — 


It’s fun to make cocoa for lunch. 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


is easily made; of delicious 
flavor and aroma. Aside 
from the fun of making it, 
it is a most valuable addi- 
tion to a meal, as it pro- 
vides a large amount of 
nutrition in a readily assim1- 
lable form. 
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Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


- || Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE 
( Continued 


R. OTTO SCHREED was in high 
good humor that evening, on the wav 
| back to Paris. He insisted upon paying 
\for a little dinner at the Ambassador's, 
and a box at the Folies 3ergeéres. He 
spent money freely, for him, and drank 
far more wine than usual. As he drank 
he expanded. 

“It is like a nightmare passed away, 
he confided to his companion. “I know 
now that no one else in the world will 
ever suffer because of that terrible mis- 
take. There is not a single can of that 
beef in existence.” 

“A load off your mind, eh?” Mr. Cray 
murmured. 

Mr, Schreed smiled a peculiar smile 

“For more reasons than you know of 
my friend,” he confided. “Now my little 
trip to Holland, and after that I am a 
free man.” 

“When are you off there?” his com- 
panion asked. 

“The day after tomorrow—Thursday 
was the prompt reply. “And Cray— 

“Something bothering you?” the latter 
remarked as Schreed hesitated. 

“Just this, old fellow. My little trip to 
Holland is unimportant in its way, and in 
another sense it’s a trip I want to do 
alone. Do you get me?” 

“Sure!” Mr. Cray replied. “I am no 
butter-in. There are some of the boys 
in this gay little burg I haven’t had time 
to look up yet. When shall you be 
back?” 

“Monday,” was the eager reply, 
“Monday, sure. I'll go alone, then, 











Cray. I guess it would be better. But 


|look here. Get together a few of your 


| friends, and we'll have a little dinner the 
|night of my return—at my expense, you 
|understand. You’ve been very useful to 


{me over here, and I should like to make 


you a little return. Ask anyone you 
please, and take a couple of boxes for 
any show you fancy. It isn’t a thing I 
do as a rule, you understand, but I’ve a 
fancy for making a celebration of it.” 

“That’s easy,” Mr. Cray declared. “It 
shall be some celebration, I can tell you 
We'll dine in the hotel here, and I promise 
there shall be one or two people you'l 
be interested in meeting. 

So on the following morning Mr. Otto 
Schreed started for Holland, and Mr. 
Joseph P. Cray, with a brown paper parce! 
under his arm, set out to pay a few calls 
in Paris. 


HEN Mr. Otto Schreed made his 
punctual appearance in the hotel 
salon on Monday evening at a few min- 
utes before eight, he found Mr. Cray and 
three other guests awaiting him. Mr 
Cray was busy mixing cocktails, so was 
unable to shake hands. He looked around 
and nodded. 
“Glad you’re punctual, Schreed,” he 
said. “Pleasant trip?” 
“Fine!” 
“Business turn out all right?” 
“Couldn’t have been better. Wont you 
introduce me to these gentlemen, Cray?” 











“Sure!” Mr. Cray replied. “Gentlemen, 
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RECKONING 


| 
from page 38) | 





this is Mr. Otto Schreed—Colonel Wil- 
mot. of the American Intelligence De- 
partment, Mr. Neville of the same ser- 
vice, and Doctor Lemarten.” 

“Delighted to meet you all, gentlemen,” 
Mr. Schreed declared. 

His outstretched hand was _ uselessly 
offered. Neville and Colonel Wilmot con- 
tented themselves with a military salute. 
The Frenchman bowed. Mr. Schreed for 
the first moment was conscious of a 
vague feeling of uneasiness. He turned 
toward Cray, who was approaching with a | 
tray upon which were four cocktails. | 

“Hope you've ordered a good dinner, | 
Cray,” he said, “and that these gentle- | 
men are ready to do justice to it. Why, | 
you're a cocktail short.” 
~ Colonel Wilmot, Mr. Neville and Doc- 
tor Lemarten had each accepted a glass. | 
Mr. Cray took the last. 

“And dash it all, the table’s only laid 
for four!” Schreed continued as he gazed | 
with dismay at the empty silver 7 
“Is this a practical joke?” 

Mr. Cray shook his head. 

“One of us,” he confided “is not hav- | 
ing a cocktail. One of us is not dining. 
That one, Otto Schreed, is you.” 








CHREED was suddenly pale. He 
backed a little toward the door, 

gripped the back of a chair with his hand. 

“What the devil does this mean?” he 
demanded. 

“You just stay where you are, and you 
shall hear,” Mr. Cray replied, setting 
down his empty glass. “I worked out at 
that little village of Lutaples for the last 
year of the war—ran an American canteen 
there for the ‘Y’. I was there when your 
filthy stuff was unloaded upon the boys. 
I saw their sufferings.” | 

“God!” Schreed muttered beneath his | 
breath. “And you never told me?” 

“I never told you,” Cray assented, “al- 
though I came pretty near telling you 
with an end of my fist that day at the 
luncheon-club. Glad I dicn’t, now. When 
I tumbled to it that you were scared 
about any more of those cans being in | 
existence, I began to guess how things | 
were. I came over with you to be sure 
you didn’t get them. I got two cans from 
Monsieur Jean Lalarge, and a nice tale | 
he had to tell me about the rest. Doctor | 
Lemarten here analyzed them and has | 
prepared a report. He’s here to tell you | 
about it.” 

“The beef was poisoned,” the French- | 
man said calmly. “My report has been 
handed to Colonel Wilmot.” | 

| 


“It’s a lie!” Schreed declared, trem- 
bling. “Besides, this matter has been 
dealt with. 
finished.” 

“Not on your life,’ Mr. Cray replied. 
“Ten thousand cans of your beef, Otto 
Schreed, contained poison. No wonder 
you were glad to get out of it, as you 
thought, with a fine. Now we'll move on 
— You’ve just come back from Hol- 
and. 

“You may not have known it, but Mr. 
Neville here, of the American Intelligence 

ppt Wa our fellow-passenger. 


I have paic my fine. It is 
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The Two Violins 


NE sold for fifty dollars. The other sold for 
five thousand dollars. Both were made of 
about the same materials and they looked very 
much alike. Wherein lay the tremendous dif- 
ference? What made one so much more valuable 
than the other? The answer is—TONE. Tone 
is the most valued element of a violin—of any 
musical instrument—of a phonograph. 

A group of men concentrated their efforts for 
many years on that one element of TONE in the 
production of a phonograph. Their aim was 
perfection. They were indifferent to time and 
unshaken by haste. Finally they reached their 
ideal. Today their product is known as the Sonora. 

The exquisite beauty of tone of this instrument 
easily places it in the front ranks of the world’s 
greatest phonographs. Each Sonora at its price 
represents matchless value. Choose trom 31 superb 
upright and period styles. 


Prices $75 to $1800 
Today Write tor General Catalog J or Period Catalog JX 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 
George E. Brightson, President 
New York City: 5th Avenue at 53rd Street - 279 Broadway 


Canadian Distributors: I. Montagnes & Co., Toronto 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Enjoy the pride of possessing 


The Highest Class Talking 
Machine in the World 
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4 NECKLACE of Coro Pearls 

completes your costume— 

trims it, adds a lovely touch to 
the yoke or collar. 


You should owna long as well 
as a short Coro necklace to go 
with different types of gowns. 

Coro Pearls are very beauti- 
ful, indestructible creations, 
rivalling rare sea-pearls in beauty 
and surpassing them in their 
uniform perfection and faultless 
matching. 


Pearls 


Necklaces of Coro Pearis are $15 up 
to $350 at Jewelers’ and jewelry De- 
partments of fine stores. 


Write for the Art Portfolio of 
Coro Pearls—and we will let you know 
the names ot the stores in your city 
that sell Coro Pearls. These stores are 
now showing a tempting variety of 
tasteful yet inexpensive Coro Jewelry 
to match your various costumes. 

CORO. Marbridge 
Building, New York 


Paris Providence 





| You 


cashed five drafts at the Amsterdam 
Bank, amounting in all to something like 


| five hundred thousand dollars of Ameri- 
| can money. 
| credit in London, the other half you’ve 


Half of that went to your 


got with you. Blood-money, Schreed— 


}ioul blood-money!” 


CHREED was on the point of col- 


lapse. 


“You have employed spies to dog me?” 


he shouted. 


“We don’t call the officers of 


“Otto Schreed,” 
speaking for the first time, 
rant for your arrest, 
warrant from the French Government. 
You will leave for Cherbourg tonight and 
be taken back to New York!” 

“On what charge?” Schreed faltered. 


“T have a war- 





Sart of your 


| through it,” 


| said. 
| impossible, 


| Good boss, too. 





the 
| American Intelligence Department spies, 

| Mr. Cray observed coldly. 

Colonel Wilmot said, 


and an extradition 





CONFLICT 


(Continued from page 43 





“What are you doing here?” she said, 


| voicing her surprise that a lumberjack 
should come into the company of books. 


“T came,” he said, “to find a book.” 
There was a laugh behind his eyes now. 

“What sort of book?” she persisted. 

“A silly little book written by a bald- 
| headed man with whiskers,” he said, 
“—“‘the Principles of Sociology,’ and the 
bald-headed man’s name was Herbert 


, 


| Spencer.” 


“Oh,” she said. with sudden under- 
standing. “Somebody sent you for it.” 

“You might call it that. A fellow 
named Jevons. He sends me lots of 
places.” 

“You're going to read that book your- 
self!” It was an exclamation, girlish, 
natural. 

“I'm going to try to spell my way 
he said. “I’ve—tnished the 
primer and the second reader, so I thought 


I'd try my hand at something else. Do 
| you think I'll like it?” 
“But you’re—you're a lumberjack!” she 


It was an expostulation against the 


“Ves.” 
“You chop down trees with an ax, 


|and live in one of those awful smelly 


bunkhouses, and—” 

“And—” he said tantalizingly. 

She stopped and blushed. She had 
started out with an indefinite idea of 
talking patronizingly to this young man, 
but found it impossible of performance. 

“Tt is rather surprising,” she said with 
an assumption of dignity, “to find a lum- 
berjack reading a book like that.” 

“Or any book,” said Jevons. 

She nodded. 

“Do you work for my uncle?” she 
said. 

“No” 

“For whom, please?” 

“Just now for a fellow named Jevons. 
We get along.” 

“You mean you are—unemployed?” 
She had some hazy notion of helping him 
to a job. 

“Not exactly.” 

Before Dorcas could formulate another 
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“Political conspiracy—perhaps myMm 
der.” S from | 
Colonel Wilmot walked to the door anil “Ec 
called in two men who were waiting out! g Letty 
side. Schreed collapsed. — “Ol 
“I’ve two hundred and fifty thousandl 4 B ior a 
dollars here,” he shrieked. “Can’t yemm quite 
arrange this? Cray! Colonel Wilmot!” } “GI 
The two men were obliged to drag him 4 Letty 
out. Mr. Cray moved to the window and é 
threw it open | 

“What we want,” he muttered, ie Do 
fresh air.” Bin th 

Colonel Wilmot smiled. @ impr 

“He was a poisonous beast, Cray,” he i “B 
said, “but you've done a fine piece of & ‘N 
work for the United States Government, @ lege | 
and we're anxious to drink your health.” & i B 

Two waiters, followed by a maitre @ ecuc 
d@hotel, were already in the room. The thing 
latter came forward and bowed I 

“Monsieur ‘est servi,” he announced, —& '° ® 

s man. 

__. @ knov 

m® don’ 

he’s 

as 5 

you 

— over 

° . ‘ , of y 
question, Letty Piggott, librarian since this 
the institution of the library, entered the D 
alley with a bearing very much like that imp 
of a hen who has spied a cat. She was bec: 
ruffled; her feathers bristled. She pursed com 
her lips and assumed an expression which hon 
was in keeping with the high dignity of B® her 
her position. B ince 

“The rule of this room is silence,” she edu 
said. ‘Young men should do their callin lege 
at the homes of young women.” sho 

Jevons’ eyes danced. “But this was not ear 
social, Miss Piggott,” he said. “It was dra 
—sociological and literary. Very uplift- It | 
ing! : che 

“Do your upliftin’ elsewhere,” said het 
Letty. “Don’t make me speak to you 
ag’in.” 

She turned her prim back and marched S 
away. Jevons grinned at Dorcas, boy- it 
like, and turned again to the shelves spi 
Dorcas smiled too, for she had grown to ts 
like the little spinster librarian, who never an 
stepped out of character, who was as ab 
much the librarian when she purchased a ca 
peck of potatoes as when she sat stiffly ne 
behind her desk overseeing the reading BH 6 
of her fellow-men. The character she D 
assumed was one of rigid severity, mixed BB fe 
with something derived from her notions at 
of the bearing of Ralph Waldo Emerson. a 
But, Dorcas had taken note, there was L 
never sorrow or suffering or need of hu- it 
man ministrations but Miss Letty was d 
first to offer herself. It was said she ' 
once poised on the brink of marriage, h 
but chose between that and her literary 
career. nD 

Dorcas selected her book and carried it I 
to the desk for official stamping. y 

“Does he come often?” she asked Miss e 
Letty. y 

“Oftener’n most. And the books he 1 
reads! I got a high regard for that young ( 

man. You kin judge by what they read. ‘ 
There’s them that reads nothin’ but trash 


in spite of all I kin say, and that kind 
is mostly trash. There’s a middlin’ kind, 
and there’s other kinds. But there haint 
a reader I’m overseein’ that’s as promisin’ 
as this young man.” She lowered het 
voice. “He’s educated.” 
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“No!” said Dorcas, half in humor, half 
surprise. 
irutducated as high as any,” said Miss 
Lettv. ‘“He’s been to college.” 

“Oh. no,” said Dorcas with certainty, 
for a college man, in her experience, was 
quite a different sort of person. — 

“Graduated from one of ’em,” said Miss 
Letty. ‘Name of it’s Cornell.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Certain-positive.” 

Dorcas turned to look anew at Jevons 
in the light of this disclosure. It was 
improbable; yet it might be true. 

“But he’s a lumberjack.” 

“No law against lumberjacks bein’ col- 
lege men.” 

“But—but think of it! A man with an 
education, who has been used to—to other 
things—sinking—”’ 

“There, now, that'll do. I wont listen 
to no sich highfalutin’ notions. He’s a 
man, haint he? Honest, so far’s anybody 
knows. Earns his livin’, don’t he, and 
don’t ask no favors of nobody. Calc’late 
he’s got as much right to be a woodsman 
as you got to be what you be. Now, 
you take your book and go home, and git 
over some of these here fancy city idees 
of yours. I’m ‘shamed of you. Go ‘long, 
this minute, before I git provoked.” 

Dorcas obeyed. Jevons had assumed 
important proportions in her thoughts, 
because he was a mystery. She could not 
comprehend him at all, and as she walked | 
home through the biting air, she reviewed | 
her scant knowledge of him. He was | 
incomprehensible. That a man, better | 
educated than herself, accustomed in col- | 
lege to associate with her social equals, | 
should become a common woodsman, | 

| 
| 








earning a pittance by swinging an ax or | 
drawing a saw, was somehow unthinkable. 
It lowered Jevons in her opinion. He had 
chosen to lose caste. Dorcas made up | 
her mind that she despised him. | 
| 

HE went to her room, where the shades | 

were kept constantly as high as pos- 
sible to admit the sunshine,—and that in 
spite of constant expostulations by Miss | 
Labo that the carpet would be faded,— | 
and read. At supper-time her uncle was 
absent, on some errand to one of the 
camps, Miss Labo said shortly, and would 
not return that night. The meal was 
eaten in silence and discomfort, for 
Dorcas felt the hostility of the woman, 
felt her queer eyes upun her constantly 
and resentfully. There seemed to be 
something under the surface of Miss 
Labo’s sullen antipathy for her which had 
its roots in an emotion reaching to greater 
depths than simple resentment at the 
presence of an undesired member in the 
household. 

It was with a feeling of aching loneli- 
hess not uncolored with elusive alarm that 
Dorcas reascended the stairs. The stairs 
were gloomy; the hall was dark; the cav- 
€ernous rooms at the front of the house 
were chambers of blackness. It seemed 
not a vital house, but a moribund house, 
dead in all its members, but retaining a 
vestige of consciousness. Dorcas lighted 
her lamp and turned it high. 

Outside, the wind was rising; and the 
air, so still and clear and cold an hour 
before, was obscured by a fine veiling of 
snow, not falling gently and vertically, but 
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Maven helter-skelter with stinging force 


INSURE YOUR_ 
“COMPLEXION 


ON’T be too busy to take proper care 
of your skin! Neglect now will mean 
clogged pores, blotches, sallowness, 

roughness—in fact, ruin for your complexion 
later on. Why risk it when regular cleansing 
with soap and water is usually all that is re- 
quired to build a healthy, glowing complexion? 


The soap you use, however, must be a good 
soap. That means one that is well made from 
pure, clean ingredients, contains no free alkali, 
lathers freely and rinses easily. RESINOL 
SOAP meets all these requirements and 
more because of the Resinol it contains, which 
helps it to soothe the skin while cleansing it. 


Try this delightful toilet soap at our 
expense. Write today to Dept. 1-B, 
RESINOL, Baltimore, Md., for a free 
trial size cake. 
















































































Yuga I IS interesting today to read the thrilling 


tales of Captain Kidd— of that arch-vil- 
lain Edward Teach—or of such high- 
waymen as Dick Turpin, picturesque 
fellows who provide for us tales of ro- 
mance and adventure, but whose menace 
in olden days was real and ternfying. 





They are no longer to be feared because they 
belong to a bygone age and their courage has 
not been passed down to law-breakers of today 
—_ cowardly crew attacking only the unprotected 
after providing a quick means of escape. They 
are called auto bandits. 


The automobile affords a quicker and safer means 
of escape than the old saili- g ships in which the 
pirates carried off their plunder. 


While the automobile has opened up highways 
that would never be traveled, affording pleasurable 
outings, they have also made it possible for a new 
form of piracy as difficult to cope with as were 
the pirates of old. 


Those who are molested by these new kind of 
pirates are the ones who are known to be without 
protection. And the most perfect protection that 
you can have is a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 
Revolver. 


Every man’s duty is to uphold law and order. 
Police protection is given to run down to a just 
punishment those who do not; but the arm of 
the law is not long enough to reach into every 


secluded corner. 


You are expected to render first aid, but you are not expected 
to do so empty-handed. Every citizen must—when called 
upon—aid the officers of the law, and it is every man’s right 
and privilege to protect his life and property. 


Preparedness prevents. And if every household was known 
to have the splendid protection of a Colt Automatic Pistol 
or Colt evden this preparedness would prevent ninety per 
cent of household robberies. 


Safeguard your motor trips at night and protect your home 
and property with the splendid protection of “the world’s 
night arm”—a Colt. 


And remember that a Colt Automatic Pistol or Colt 
Revolver is the best that money can buy. 


Today—as in 1836—as in every struggle of arms since that 
day to this—have the great Colt factories supplied the 
nation’s need—the official side arm of the fighting forces— 
the national protection of American homes. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 
Manufacturers of 
Colt’s Revolvers Colt’s (Browning) Automatiz Machine Guns 
Colt’s Automatic Pisto's Colt’s (Browning) Automati¢ Machine Rifles 
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to drift in fence-corners and fills and ty on 
make the highways impassable long befor al 
morning. It was an unsafe night to bel * 
abroad. eon 
Dorcas’ book did its best to bring her ; 
self-forgetfulness. But no matter how jt 6 
tried, Dorcas’ eyes would wander to the sr 
window, or peer fearfully into dark cor. a 
ners. Even in the book’s highest moments 0 
of comedy or of drama Dorcas’ eax oO 
would turn to catch some sound of the 
storm or the creaking house, until at las 
the book gave it up altogether and closed | 
itself and slipped off Dorcas’ lap to the a 
floor, where it lay disconsolate. S 
Her aloneness became unbearable, She li 
sat with tense nerves, on the verge of 
panic. A dog, or even a cat to lie and t 
purr at her feet, would have made the v 
night endurable; but she was alone, alone \ 
and remote from her own world. To have f 
been alone on some uninhabited island s 
would have been incomparably easier to V 
endure—because it was uninhabited. f 
It was not late. Miss Labo, she kney ] 
would still be in the kitchen. Miss Labo 
would resent her presence, but it would ] 
be easier to bear that resentment than this i 
awful aloneness. Dorcas went to her door é 
and peered down the dark hall, hesitated t 
at the blackness; but the dim glow from 


the stairway encouraged her, and she 
walked softly and noiselessly toward the 
stair-head. 

The house creaked; timbers groaned 
and snapped; blinds banged against clap 
boards, enveloping and concealing any 
sound of her footsteps as she descended 
and approached the kitchen door. It was 
ajar the merest crack. Dorcas was about 
to open it wide when she heard a heavy 
stamping upon the floor as of some one 
removing packed snow from his heels— 
and then a man’s low, muffled voice. 

“Well, I’m here—” The rest was lost. 


ORCAS remained frozen to the spot, 
startled, frightened. 

“He’s gone,” said Miss Labo. “That's 
why I wanted you tonight—so’s we could 
talk. The storm was lucky. No chance 
of anybody’s seein’ you.” 

“What you want?” 

“You mind my promises? What I been 
a-promisin’ you these years back?” 

“T mind.” 

“TI calc’late the time’s gittin’ ripe. 
The’s reasons,—this girl comin’ here to 
live and all,—and I’m a-goin’ to tell you 
I’m goin’ to tell you who you be, and how 
you come to be, and git you to help me 
plan.” 


“Get to going,” said the other voice. 


“You've allus been told you was 4 
foundlin’. "Taint so. You got a mother 
and father—livin’.” i 

“Living!” said the man. : 

“cs a. , Yr , . o.9. g : 

Livin’. Your pa’s rich, and it’s of 3 
of him we’ll git what I’ve promised you & 

1 


Your pa’s John Remalie.” 


“Hell!” Then a shori laugh. “I don't 
believe it.” 

“And,” said Miss Labo, “I’m youl 
mother.” 


There seemed to be no reply to this; 
or if so, Dorcas could not hear it. The 
next words were in Miss Labo’s thi. 
sharp voice. It was not the voice of 4 
mother declaring herself to her son, but 
as she spoke, it became sharper, keen wi 
rancor, arising to the bitterness of hat 
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want of respect for parents; and the rid- 
ing from town to town of unmarried men 
and women under pretense of attending 
lectures—a sinful custom tending to lewd- 
ness.” n 
Change “lectures” to “dances” or 
“movies,” add cigarettes (only old women 
smoked then) and interpolate automobiles, 
and the words would serve for any one 
of ten thousand recent sermons and satires 
on the unprecedented wickedness of 1921. 


ARRICK had time enough for much 

unprofitable debate until the perform- 
ance began. Then the murk of the dull 
sky was withdrawn before a sudden moon- 
light that flooded the lawn. 

“On the roof, automobile lamps filtered 
through a blue screen supplied what the 
weather refused. The artificial moon 
lurched a trifle at first, then settled down 
for a steady glimmer of dreamy azure. A 
searchlight began to run across the forest, 
with a suggestion of actual search. Music 
from somewhere made the air murmurous 
like an audible moonlight. 

And now the searchlight found what it 
hunted. Abruptly, on the stone wall, as 
if by a magic, stood a slim youth in 
an old-time costume, a youth who seemed 
to have leaped from the past, in slashed 
and tasseled doublet, trunks and _ hose, 
and a cap adorned with long silken ears. 
It was Will Shakespeare’s Puck. 

Larrick heard Norry Frewin 

“Good Lord!” 

Then Larrick winced as Norry gripped 
his arm and whispered: 

“That’s Clelia! That’s the Miss 
Blakeney I’ve told you about. If I'd 
known she was to be in this, I’d never 
have come.” 


gasp: 


Larrick recalled the brief moment of | 


Clelia’s flight past him in the dark corri- 
dor of Norry’s apartment-house. Now 
she was before him in a mystic illumina- 
tion. The boyish costume made her more 
girlish than ever; but she was very 
young still, her frame hardly more than 
the scant armature on which the full 
sculpture of her womanhood was to be 
built. 

For a long moment she stood statuesque 
as one of the epheboi of Praxiteles, lithe 
and motionless as his Lizard-slayer. Then 
the statue spoke, still motionless, except 
for her lips. 

Clelia’s voice was high and young and 
a trifle piping in its treble as she recited 
the evocation which was to bring out of 
the dark the well-remembered people of 
Shakespeare. There was a pleasant an- 
achronism in the poem that Shakespeare 
would have practiced himself—he who 
so loved his own town and time that he 
could not even write of Julius Czsar’s 
Rome without fetching in quips that 
only London could understand. 


While now the foxy lawyer dreams of 
fees, 
The Wall Street man of low finance, 
And revelers eat and drink at ease, 
While others to queer rag-time dance; 
While coppers steal a doorway nap, 
And milk-carts just begin to clatter, 
When yowling cats have ceased to scrap, 
And all the town is free from chatter, 
We fairy folk, and others in our train, 
Are gathered here in precincte stin, 
All children of that mighty brain 
ha Pg and died with Stratford’s 
1 
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The Cash Value of a 
Healthy Mouth © 


He places it at $20,000 a year 
—for that is what he earns. 
Forty-five, but he works with the 
vigor of youth. He hasthe perfect 
health which permits the perfect 
functioning of body and brain. 


Contrast him with the man of 
forty-five whose vitality is low, 
whose brain works laboriously, 
because of slow poisoning by in- 
fecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Four out of five people over forty 
(both men and women) have Pyor- 
thea. This disease begins with tender- 
ness and bleeding of the gums. Then 
the teeth decay, loosen and fall out, 
or must be extracted to rid the sys- 
tem of the Pyorrhea germs which 
lodgein pockets aboutthem. Medical 
science knows that it is to these germs 
that many of the ills of middle age 
are due. Rheumatism, anaemia, and 
nervous disorders have been traced 
in many cases to their infections. 


Tan = -= 
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Do not let Pyorrhea get established 
in your mouth. It is a preventable 
disease. Visit your dentist often for 
tooth and gum inspection, and use 
Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress, 
if used in time and used consistently. 
Forhan’s keeps the gums firm and 
healthy—the teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and year out. Wet 
your brush in cold water, placea half-inch of 
the refreshing, healing paste on it, then brush 
your teeth upand down. Use arolling motion 
to clean the crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush—gently 
at first until the gums harden,then morevigor- 
ously. If the gums are very tender, massage 
with the finger, instead of the brush. If gum- 
shrinkage has already set in, use Forhan’s 
according to directions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United States and 
Canada. At all druggists. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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“Why, Mary Longworth, wherever 
did you get that exquisite fur coat?” 


“Isn't it lovely! And I earned it all 
myself, Elsie.”’ 

“Earned it yourself! Why, I thought 
the Perfection Company—” 

“Yes, I know the Perfection isn’t 
noted for the way they pay stenogs, 
but there are two sides to that. I’ve 
learned that they are willing to pay 
when they get what they need. But, 
best of all, I’ve learned how to meet 
that need. Now I am drawing more 
money than any other girl in the office 
—twice as much as I got a year ago— 
and fur coats are in my reach.” 


Making Both Ends Meet 


“Tell me all about it, Mary. I can hardly 
make both ends meet on my salary, to say 
nothing of having money for the beautiful 
things you wear.” 

“You can get more if you will do as I did, 
and you can do your work so much easier, you 
will have time and strength to spare. You 
can be fresh at the end of a busy day, instead 
of being all worn out. 

“You see, when I went into the Perfection 
office I was a fair stenographer—couid read 
my notes and keep up with most of the dicta- 
tion. But writing out my notes was nothing 
but drudgery. A hard day left me with no 
more backbone than a dishrag.”’ 


It Was Something Different 


I saw the advertisement of a school that 
promised to imcrease my speed at the type- 
writer and make the work easier. When I 
wrote they sent me a full description of the 





course It looked mighty sensible, and I 
enrolled 

“After I got my first lesson, I saw it was 
something different—the education of my 
fingers, in fact. The study was easy, and the 


exercises strengthened my fingers so that I 
soon noticed improvement.” 


Three Months Did It 


“In three months I wrote without looking 
at the keyboard at almost twice my former 
speed—and with no mistakes. The accuracy 
was remarkable. I got through with so much 
more work that I was astonished. 

\bout that time the President began call- 
ing for me when he had dictation. He compli- 
mented me on my speed and accuracy. The 
rest was easy. Before long I was assigned to 
his dictation exclusively, and the pay began 
to rise. With the work done much easier and 
double the pay, I owe much to those lessons.” 

“I'll say you do. Why can't I do the same 


thing?”’ 
Girls! Forge Ahead 


“Of course you can. Any girl with a little 
ambition can forge ahead if she goes the Tulloss 
way. I've proved it. Just sit down and write 
them and they will send you full particulars of 
the way to make a stenographer s job worth 
twice the money. It’s s'mple, easy and profit- 
able. When we are able to deliver the work 
as well as we can take dictation, there's a good 
job waiting in every big establishment. 

“With the Tulloss system, our work is worth 
more money—and employers are looking for 
the right kind of help right now.’ 

Start the upward progress by writing today to 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL. 


1702 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 

















After the first few lines Puck dropped 
from the wall to the ground and came 
forward chanting and dancing, weaving 
an intricate and willful path across the 
lawn, bending and whirling her arms and 
hands and her body and her pretty legs 
in a rhapsody of grace. Up to the pool's 
rim she came, and the pool repeated her 
inverted image like a doll cut out of a 
folded paper and brought to life. 

Larrick was bewitched by her, and al- 
ways remembered her as having some- 
thing unhuman about her in her most 
human moods, as if she could not have 
been born of woman and compelled to 
grow. As Minerva was struck full-armed 
and wise from one of Jupiter’s headaches, 
so Clelia seemed to have slipped into the 
moonlight from the painless travail of 
some poet’s heartache. 

She was not finished. She was not 
very wise. She was not full-armed or 
full-bosomed; but she was ferociously 
alive. 

(And as she came into the world in her 
slim crescent moonhood, so she went out 
of it, never knowing marriage or mother- 
hood or age, missing all the more terrible 
raptures, but missing also the grisly woes. 
She sipped only the bouquet and the 
bubbles at the rim of the chalice, and 
never tasted the body of the wine of liie, 


| nor gagged at the dregs. There was pity 
and there was nepenthe, too, in the 
thought.) 
CHAPTER XXXIV 
T was a strange way for a girl to swim 
first into a man’s ken—in such garb, 
with such a lyric, in so unreal a light. 
Larrick was moon-struck with her. Fate 
took an unfair advantage of him. Realist 


| as he was, he had a feeling that could 


only be expressed with an Irishism: “It 
was the fairies was in it.” 


If Norry Frewin had not said several 


| times that Clelia would have nothing to 


do with him, if he had not just now said 
that he would not have come if he had 
known that Clelia was to be there, Larrick 
might have looked upon Clelia as another 
man’s claim, to be coveted inevitably, 


| but not to be expected or sought after. 


As it was, she came to him in utter 
detachment from such commonplace con- 
ditions as being engaged to some fellow, 
or having a lover’s spat with him. She 
came to him for him, made for him out 
of mist and shadow and grace and delight. 
He worshipped and accepted her as a 
Greek shepherd might have accepted a 
dryad that leaned out of a tree to him, 
or a nymph that smiled up from a brook, 
and wooed him with strange speech and 
beckoning arms. He forgot Frewin’s pre- 
émption of her, and Nanc: Fleet’s pre- 
émption of him. He sat staring and 
clutching at his chair to keep from dash- 
ing forward to seize her and carry her 
away as his very own. 

When her prologue was finished, she 
ran to the woods and called forth other 
beings from another world; and across 
the wall swarmed a covey of a dozen or 
more young girls dressed as young Grecian 
maidens in more or less light chiffon that 
left their arms and legs quite bare. And 
this little platoon, ranging from six to 
sixteen years, came bounding, leaping and 
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romping forward in a dance of linked 
arms and flying knees and bare feet and 
flaunting draperies. They charged to the 
pool and were echoed upside down as they 
flung themselves into the air with an 
awkwardness prettier than a_ better 
schooled grace. 

Soon they capered away to the wall 
again, and then the people of Shakespeare 
came up over the brow of the hill from 
nowhere, each with a couplet of verse, 
describing his soul or hers, and leaving 
the spectators to guess the name. It was 
a tribute indeed to a small-town writer, 
dead these three centuries, to have so 
many of his creatures so promptly rec- 
ognized, by a people who had carried the 
worship of him overseas. 

The Melancholy Dane stalked in first; 
then Romeo and Juliet in fatal embrace; 
the tomboy Beatrice; the green-eyed 
Moor; the Shrew; Marc Antony; the 
hunchbacked Gloster; the fool, the motley 
fool; Rosalind in long hose; the Jew ol 
Venice; the cross-gartered Puritan; and 
others, including a band of crowned ghosts 
and a mob of lesser personages. 

They aligned themselves along the wall 
above the sunken gardens. 

Then Puck came forward again, and 
the avaricious Larrick discovered her with 


eye and ear as she gave warning of the 
dawn: 
Now sounds the early note 
Of the bird who wakes the other 
birds; 
Its echo sounds from trees remote 
While growing blue the horizon 
girds ; 
And generations yet unborn shall see 
Us playing still to nations yet un 


made. . 
So glide we now on our eternal way 


There was a final roundelay in chorus, 


with Puck dancing among the throng as it 
melted away below the hill. Then Puck 
vaulted to the wall and with a farewell 


gesture leaped back into the gloom 


ARRICK felt nothing ominous in this 
brief passage his life of this 
bright transient in a too beautiful world 


across 





“Fear” 


OU have never read 

an animal story like 
it, and it will thrill you 
as you are rarely thrilled. 
It is the story of a lion, 
a tiger and a man. It 
is written by a writer 
familiar to 
this magazine an 
authority on captive 
beasts. Look for it in 


March. 
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he was too glad to have seen her. He Py 4 

was splitting open with questions to ask Am 

about her and demands to meet her, but erica s mos amous 
Norry was grumbling, and the audience 


was breaking up into groups chattering 
about the excellence of the performance. 


He dared not confess to anyone his f 
infatuation. by XxX O - 


Nearly everybody there had a son, 
daughter, brother or sister or cousin 
among the players, and congratulations 
were swapped wholesale. 














































ORRY told Larrick that he was going 

home before he ran into Clelia.| 
He told his mother that he had a head- 
ache, and she excused him reluctantly, but | 
she insisted on keeping Larrick with her. | 
She mumbled to him: 

“I want you to meet everybody. 
They're such nice people, some of them, 
and you might find the very girl you 
want. If you do and I like her, I'll get 4S 
her for you.” 

Larrick wanted to cry, “I’ve found her aa 
—go get her!’’ but he was afraid even to " 
ask a question about Clelia. Mrs. Frewin 
presented him to numberless girls, and | 
many of the characters in the play came| 
into the house in their costumes. But | 
whatever Larrick might have thought of | 
any of them under other auspices, now he | 
saw them all darkly as through the glass 
of Clelia’s enchantment. | 

Mrs. Frewin confused him by telling | 
one or two of the women what a hero he 
had been, but Larrick begged her to keep 
silent. This story was becoming as tire- 
some to him as a serious composer’s one 
popular song. He sickened of it as: 
Schumann did of “The Two Grenadiers” 

apd as Grant did of “Lo the Conquer‘ng 
He ro Comes!” | 

Eventually he heard just back of him | 
a little beneath his head a voice that sent 
a thrill along his spine. It said only: 
“Hello, Mrs. Frewin.” But it sounded 
like some greeting that only Shakespeare 
could have worded from plain humanity 
into exquisite poetry. 

Mrs. Frewin turned at her elbow to 
say: 

“Why, hello, my dear! You were| selected agents nearly everywhere. 
wonderful, really quite wonderful—wsz isn’t | 
she, Mr. Larrick? Oh, haven’t you met? | 


Ton iemett Chitin ctilinn Whilhes STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
) S ‘lia—Miss Blakeney—or 
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Larrick put out his hand, but she did) 7 ————— 


=e it. She gave a careless nod and | Melville Sita ay Why have Coughs 


“How d’do?” is writing the greatest mystery 


She was not quite his Clelia now. She stories of his career for the 1921 BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
if , 1 Bs srevent o ickly relieve c ts 
had doffed her Puck costume and put on | Red Book Magazine. The ae throat, scudhing, haem tenn 
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and singers have found them highly 


effective in promptly relieving hoarse- 2 


and arms fully exposed in a sketchy and 
timid modeling that promised ever so 
much; the rest was silk or taffeta or some Sieh 
exquisite and crinkly material that clung St A ee aa 
about her affectionately and cdmiringly uN? » i ingredients—safe for children. Hand 
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oncealment. Clelia had lost something 5* value. Nowhere are there gifts more 


ness and irritation of the throat caused 
by vocal exertion. 
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You Want to Earn 

Big Money! 
And you will not be satisfied unless 
you earn steady promotion. But are 
you prepared for the job ahead of 
you? Do ycu measure up to the 
standard that insures success? For 
a more responsible position a fairly 
good education is necessary. To write 
a sensibl2 business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to com- 
pute interest, you must have a certain 
amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will 
earn promotion. 


Many business houses hire no men 
whose general knowledge is not equal to a 
high school course. Why? Because big 
business refuses to burden itself with men 
who are barred from promotion by the lack 
of élementary education. 


Can You Qualify for 
a Better Position? 


We have a plan whereby youcan. We 
can give you a complete but simplified high 
school course in two years, giving you ail 
the essentials that form the foundation of 

ractical business. It will prepare you to 

old your own where competion is keen and 
exacting. Do not doubt your ability, but 
make up your mind to it and you will soon 
have the requirements that will bring you 


success and big money. YOU CAN DO IT. 


Let us show you how to get on the 
road to success. It will not cost you a single 
working hour. We are so sure of being able 
to help you that we will cheerfully return to 
you, at the end of ten lessons, every cent 
you sent usif you are not absolutely satisfied. 
What fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


American School of Correspondence 
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American School of Correspondence, 
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HE was gone, and Larrick felt “alone, 

alone, all, all alone, alone on 2. wide, 
wide sea,” with a siren who hung across 
the edge of his boat. The crowds that 
knocked them about were mere waves 
blundering past. 

Larrick was tongue-tied with a rush of 
Shakespearean emotions and no Shake- 
spearean vocabulary. Clelia spoke first, 
and with a Puckish impudence. 

“I’m not especially obliged to you for 
saving Norry’s worthless life, but how did 
you come to do it?” 

“Oh, he was down in Texas and he 
got in a little scrape, and—” 

“He would—always did—always will. 
What was this particular lady’s name— 
Juanita, or something?” 

“No, this wasn’t a lady. It wasn’t a 
gentleman either—just‘a drunken, shoot- 
in’ fool, and that made three of us, and 
the rest was easy.” 

“Oh, that makes it all perfectly clear. 
I can just see it!” 

Larrick loved to be ridiculed by her 
somehow, and though he writhed, it was 
a tickled torment. His unspeakable com- 
fort in her presence was ended abruptly 
by some tall, handsome, hatefully hand- 
some fellow who pushed by and said: 

“Come along, Clele; this is our dance.” 

“But I thought—” 

“No, you didn’t. 
glorious tonight. I was crazier 
you than ever.” 

He was dragging her through the crowc, 
and his words trailed after them as they 
vanished. Larrick followed to the door 
of the ballroom, where dancing was l- 
ready brisk. A handsome girl offered him 
the privilege of the floor for a dollar, and 
when he gave her a wadded five, she 
thanked him and fastened in his button- 
hole a circular card appropriately resem- 
bling a ticket of admission to a paddock. 

He watched the dancing maelstr»m with 
harpooning eyes, stabbing after Clelia as 
she bobbed in and out o1 sight in the 
swirl. He wanted to leap in and tear 
her from the arms of the masterful 
stranger who kidnapped her. But though 
he saw many other men cutting in, he did 
not feel enough at home for any such 
adventure. Other men took Clelia away 
from her first abductor, and from one 
another, and she went like a slave from 
this bosom to that without protest. Final- 
ly her first captor regained her and kept 
her till the jazz was over, the encores 
were exhausted and the dancers dispersed. 

Larrick wondered how to get her back 
and wished that he had brought North 
with him a little of that careless deviltry 
with the women and daredeviltry with 
the men that had carried him so high at 
Texas dances. But he could not be brave 
here. 

Suddenly he felt a hand on his arm, 
and as if his unspoken prayers had been 
overheard by a special guardian angel, a 
kind of valet angel, he found Clelia look- 
ing up at him, and saying: 

“You're such a life-saver, you must 
have a cigarette?” 

“IT cert’nly have,” he said, diving his 
hands into his pockets. 

“Come on out in the dark, then, and 
tell me the story of your young life.” 

He felt. that such impudence should 
be met with kindred audacity, but he 
could not even think of an audacity to 


You were simply 
about 
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reject. He hobbled at her heels while 
she found chairs, placed hers to suit her, 
shoved his chair around, sat down and put 
her feet up on the stone coping with a 
flare of long slim stockings that Larrick 
dared not quite observe. 

She put out her little hand and said 
“Gimme!” 

He proffered his cigarette-case and was 
glad that he had spent so much money on 
it that she paused to say: 

“Umm! Pretty snappy, that!” 

She took a cigarette and put out her 
hand again for the match he held aflame 
As she puffed, the light flared and faded, 
throwing now into relief and now into 
shadow the rounded lowered eyelids, th 
tiny Ionic curves of her nostrils, the kiss- 
inviting fruitiness of her pursed lips, the 
sworl of her chin, the pitifully pretty 
throat, her dimpled shoulders. The flare 
of the match slid in swift strokes along 
her fingers and arms and flashed on the 
edged wrinkles of her gown 

When she passed the match to Larrick 
his eyes fell as hers opened, lest she see 
the fierceness in his gaze. 

“Now tell me all about you and Texas, 
Clelia commanded. ‘“You’re an awful bad 
man, I hope—with lots of notches on your 
gun, every notch a life; and can you 
draw and shoot as quick as one of Zane 
Grey’s darling desperadoes? Got your 
gun on you now?” 

When Larrick snickered and shook his 
head, she said: “Aren't you afraid you'll 
take cold, get sciatica our something?” 

He felt like a fool but a blissful one 
After a little further chatter, a last gasp 
of conscience or precaution led him to 
say: : 

“Norry Frewin—” 

She cut him short: “I’m off Norry 
for keeps. I know you're a friend of his 
and it’s mighty white of you to stick to 
him, but—oh, he’s a wee boy, but he 
never will grow up, and his taste is en 
tirely too—too—do I mean Catholic? It 





sounds pretty religious for Norry. But 
anyway, I like him, but I’m not going 
to play with him any more. I hate 


crowds, except at dances. Do you dance?” 





*133 at 3” 


You're not likely to forget 
that title, any more than 
you are likely to forget the 
story bearing it, which will 
appear in the March 
issue. It is a tale of the 
prize ring of quite a 
different sort — the sort 
that gets under your skin. 
Turn to it when you get 
your March number. 
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“Well, I can’t, but I do.” 


feet, do you?” 


“T suppose out West there you make 
the tenderfeet dance by shooting at their 


“I’ve seen where it said so in books, 
so it must be so; but I never met up 


with it.” 


“You're awfully stupid for a cowboy. 


Come on in and dance.” 
She flicked the cigarette 
coping, and Larrick followed suit. 


across 


the 
She 


led him to the ballroom, and then turn- 


and accepted his embrace. 


ing suddenly, placed her arms about him 


i fue sudden possession of her stunned 


him. 


He lost himself for a moment 


of wonder at this most familiar and in- 
explicable of phenomena, that a man may 
be introduced to a strange girl at a dance 
and immediately clench her to his breast 


and whirl her as he will. 


Dancing with Clelia was as unlike danc- 


ing with Nancy as could be. 


Nancy was 


full-blown, burning to the touch, passion- 
ate, experienced, somber, round and re- 


sponsive. One’s imagination 


concerned 


itself with just how much experience 


made up her past. 


Clelia was the bud, 


dewy, cold, thorned, impudent but not 
daring, imaginative and knowing perhaps, 


but so indifferent to the live coals of 
passion that she rather despised than 
dreaded them. One’s imagination con- 


cerned itself with what she might become 

when finally she bloomed and learned. 
Nancy was almost as tall as Larrick. 

In the dance their cheeks met often by 


intentional accident in 


the whirls; 


her 


hair fell like a veil against his face, and 


their embrace was almost marital. 


But 


Clelia was only as high as his heart; he 
looked down into her hair save when her 


face was upturned. One of her 
climbed to his shoulder; 


against his breast. She seemed 


arms 


her cheek was 


frail, 


but she was muscular and tireless, and 
the dance was like a game, a romp to 


music. 
did, nor challenge his prowess. 
lenged his protection. 


She did not tempt him as Nancy 
She chal- 
He felt a solemn 


desire to keep her good—happy, hilarious, 


even, but good. He feared 


that 


her 


recklessness might lead her into dangers 
and might also inspire other admirers 


with evil plans. 


Her wildness was like a thoroughbred 


colt’s, a lovable fractiousness, 


with a 


promise of a spirited docility when broken 


to the bit. 


The nearest he came to de- 


sire was an eager insanity to marry her 
at once to make sure of her, for her 


own sake as much as his. 
mad about her. 


Larrick was 


He thanked the Lord that Norry Fre- 


win had no claim on her. He 


liked 


Norry as a man likes another without 


regard to his morals, but 


he realized 


that Norry was not fit to be Clelia’s lover. 
He felt that he himself had been no better 
than Norry, but he resolved to be, for 


Clelia’s sake. 


He was glad that he had 


gone no farther with Nancy Fleet, and 
he vowed that he would break with her 


at once. 


Already Clelia had reformed 


him more than a preacher could have 


done, and had reformed him 


dancing with him to jazz music! 


by ap- 
pearing in tights, then a décolleté, and | 


He was so nearly betrothed to her in 


his mind that when the too handsome 
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7 ~X sore throats 


**I want to congratulate you, Doctor, on the oem 
great success I hear you are having with your 
throat cases. I myself have attacks of inflamed 
throat every winter, can’t seem to get rid of 
them. Wish you would take a look at mine 
and tell me what to do.’’ 














i . ° 
I guess, Doctor, I will have to introduce you 
to Formamint. Here’s a real good throat anti- 
septic with which you will keep the soft tissues 
in an almost constant antiseptic bath, because 
you will find Formamint pleasant and conve- 
nient enough to use frequently. I find that the 
average patient will readily dissolve a Forma- 
mint tablet in his mouth every hour or so, and you know 
how hard it is to get them to use gargles or sprays 
consistently, even two or three times a day, especially 

, r children. 

Any druggist will teil 
you how wiuely Forma- 
mint is recommended by 


throat svecialists, physi- 
cians and dentists, 


**Formamint tablets certainly relieve sore throats and 
are heading off a lot of tonsillitis for me, but lam even 
more interested in their prophylactic power, and so I 
am advising my patients to use them freely during the 


throat and influenza season to prevent infection.”’ 
was 
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Formamint is our trade mark. 
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CROOKED SPINES STRAIGHTENED~ 


If you are suffering from any kind of Spinal Trouble, there is hope for you in the PHILO 
BURT METHOD. No matter’ how old you are or what caused your affliction. No 
matter how many years you have suffered or how hopeless you consider your case to be. 

Over 40,000 cases, comprising every known form and condition of spinal trouble, bene- 
fited or cured in our experience of more than 20 years. 

) The PHILO BURT METHOD consists of a firm but comfortable, supporting corset 

O77 Yo Appliance together with a course of special spinal exercises, ¢ 
1 fi => The PHILO LURT APPLIANCE is made to measurements and to meet 
fa the requirements of each individ =| case. Wewill aneee to you on a Thirty 
Day Trial, Your money refunded ifit proves unsatisfactory. 

This Appliance Apo x replaces the old-style Braces and Jackets of 
Plaster, Steel, Leather and all unyielding, rigid apparatus. 

It is worn like an ordinary ered y — ar comfortable and gives an 
easy, natural support to the weakened or deformed spine. 

For MEN, WOM EN and CHILDREN;the PHILO BURT APPLIANCE 
& not only relieves and strengthens but has accomplished many remarkable 
\ cures, WE W F 
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w@ _ Describe your case, or liave your Doctor 2° ©°-and we can give you 
; more definite information. 
x PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 246-2 Odd Fellows’ Temple, JAMESTOWN, N. ¥. 


























Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 400,000 users have testified to 
the wonderful! results qhtained from the 
*“Acousticon,’ we feel perfectly safe in urging 
every deaf pe rson, without a penny of ex- 

pense and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 
Just write, saying that you are hi ard of hear- 
ing and will try the “Acousticon.” 16 trial 
will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 


delivery charges. 

WARNING! she oe is no good reason why 
_—— yone should not make as 
liberal a tric u ‘offer as we do, 80 du not send 
money for any instrument for the deaf until 
you have trie 

The **Acousticon’’ has improvements and patented fea- 
tures which cannot be duplicated, so no matter what 
you have tried in the past Send for your free trial of 
the ‘* Acousticon today and convince yourself — you 
alone to decide. 


Dictogr: ph Products Corp. 


1324 Canuser Bidg.,jnew York City, N. Y. 





ol Hawaiian Guitar, Violi, 


TENOR BAN! Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet or Baujo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note rxsie by mail, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abe>- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 

cess or no charge. Complete outtit free, Write now. No obli;ation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc: Dept 608 CHICAGO, IL. 

















"This is what Mama gives me 
when I cough” 


KEMP'S BALSAM 


will stop that cough 


LE ROY, N-Y. 





man who had danced with her first sud- 
-| denly came across their bows and tried 

to cut in, Larrick greeted his confident 
“May I?” with a sharp “You may not!” 
| and swept Clelia out of his reach. 
| He felt toward the interloper as cor- 
| diz lly as toward a wooer who might look 
in at his window and ask for his wife. 

Clelia laughed into his shirt-front and 
looked up smiling to say: “Bully for 
you, Mr. Lochinvar.” 

“My name’s Larrick,” said Larrick, 
anxious that there should be no mistake. 
Clelia laughed again, and he was glad 
that his name gave her pleasure. 

Once or twice more the cutter-in made 
a step in Larrick’s direction, but Larrick 
felt that as he had not cut in, he would 
not be cut in on. Clelia mockingly waved 
to the fellow and called: 

“The next dance is yours, Roy.” 

She said to Larrick: “The poor fellow, 
he’s had an awfully unhappy life.” 

“He'll have a worse one if he tries to 
rustle my heifer,” Larrick growled. 

“Oh, Lord! So I’m your heifer!” Clelia 
cried. ‘“That’s a new one on me.” 

The music stopped and would not be 
applauded to another repetition. Then a 
dazzlingly beautiful woman came up and 
seised Clelia, saying: 

“You're coming home with me at once, 
my dear.” 

Clelia’s childhood revealed itself 
pout. 

““Just two more dances, Mother!” 

“Not one!” 

“But I promised the next one tc Roy 
Coykendall.” 

“All the more reason for your coming 
home now,” her mother inserted a little 
| grimly. “You're worn out with the re- 

hearsals and the excitement.” 

This suggestion had its effect. Sud- 
denly Clelia looked tired and glad to be 
ordered home. She did not introduce 
Larrick to her mother, but she put out 
her hand to him and said: 

“Come on over and see me soon—to- 
morrow, why not? I’ve got some nice 
horses and dogs. Good night.” 

Her hand slipped from his clasp, and 
she was gone, with the pathos and beauty 
of a child being dragged not unwillingly 
up to bed. 


in a 





ARRICK was still shaken with the 
realization that the man who had 
danced with her and had tried to take 
her from him was Roy Coykendall. 
What was that wolf doing in this fold? 
What right had he sniffing about the 
sacred Clelia? And Clelia, the innocent, 
the débutante at the sill of life, had 
spoken fondly of Coykendall, had clung 
to him and endured his infamous embrace. 
There was a sudden blaze in his heart 
now of that killing fervor Larrick had 
not been quite able to feel under what 
Frank Colby called “the imaginary obli- 
gations” to avenge Mrs. Coykendall and 
her ruined home. Forgetting where he 
was, he set out upon a search for Coy- 
kendall. If he had found him, he would 
probably have been insane enough to start 
a fight with him. But he met Catherine 
Squair, and she took him prisoner. She 
said: 
|. “Thanks, I will dance this with you.” 
| And she had him backing and filling 
about the room before he could explain 
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that he was looking for a man to “get” 
him. Catherine was all knees and bust. 
and she made the most disconcerting love 
to Larrick. 

When the band stopped, she applauded, 
still clinging to his arm, and the band 
seemed to be inexhaustibly good-natured 
Before it had tired of dealing out encores. 
Mrs. Frewin appeared at the ballroom 
door and motioned to them and said: 

“We're going home now, if you don't 
mind.” So Larrick went out with Cath- 
erine on his arm. Luckily for Coyken- 
dall, he did not Larrick’s path 
the car. 

Larrick’s thoughts 
the inside of the limousine, 
no pleasure in the return 
were as beautiful and the sideshows the 
same, but now he was being dragged 
away from action to respectability. 


cross to 


as_ black 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
HE next day 


own 
it seemed 
faced and 


his 


SO 


Larrick was left 
by good 
day, for 


looks 


to 
luck—or 
luck is Janus 
and pros 
War ant 


devices, 
that 
often peace 
perity you approach, and 
regret as you look back. 
Norry Frewin was called to New York 
by some mysterious telephone message 
that left him white and red and distraught 
He apologized to Larrick for leaving hin 
alone, and jumping into his low, rakish 
racer, dashed for the city. His parting 
word to Larrick was to help himself to 


as 


a horse or any car and chauffeur in th 
garage and go to any of the country 
clubs with anybody or nobody he wanted 
to. 

Larrick called after him: ‘“Don' 
worry about me, and don't let her buffalo 
you!” 


Norry threw back a startled glance at 


the word “her” and ran his car across a 
flower-bed and a stone urn before he 
could whip it back into the roadway. So 
long as his engine was not checked, he 


did not mind, and his car and its chatter 
dwindled out of sight and hearing. 
Larrick managed to evade Catherine 
Squair and get to the garage, where he 
found two or three chauffeurs polishing 


the cars. He said with transparent in- 
genuousness: “I reckon you-all are too 
busy to take me out for a little buggy- 
ride?” 

Three chauffeurs insisted that they were 
at his orders. He chose the first one 
on the right. When they passed the 


house, Larrick pretended to be deaf and 
blind as Catherine Squair waved to him 
wildly and volunteered to come along. 

The chauffeur, who was a person of 
superior intellect, guessed that if Larrick 
wanted to stop for her, he would say 
so; he was also deaf, dumb and blind 
till they were out of the gates. Then he 
asked if there were any particular place 
Mr. Larrick would like to drive. Larrick 
answered: . “Oh, all the roads are right 
good. I don’t reckon you know the way 
to—er—the—er—where the Blakeneys 
live at, do you?” 

The chauffeur laughed respectfully: 
“Lord, sir, this car knows the way there. 
If I was to leave goof the wheel, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if she went by her- 
self. Mr. Norry always uses this car 
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when his racer is busteu, as it usually is.” 

“J see,” said Larrick. “Well, you might 
give the car her head. I met Mrs. Blake- 
ney last night and—er—I was invited to 


come over today; so—er—well—” 


“Yessir,” said the chauffeur. The very 
back of his ears announced his realiza- 
tion that Mrs. Blakeney was not the 
object of the call. Chauffevrs inherit 


the terrible knowledge and cynicism of 
the ancient line of coachmen. 
The road ran past the Lowries’. It 


was the same road that Larrick had 
traversed the night before. He had found 
it fair then, though it was taking him 


to strange people. Now he saw it in 
the sun and in a mood of trepidation. 
He was riding to his choice of woman- 
kind, and he must protect her from the 
threat of Coykendall, that strange man 
whom women loved desperately. 


HERE was an anxiety in the beauty 

of the scene as in Larrick’s heart. 
Summer was in full glory everywhere, 
but there were already warnings that 
summer was not eternal. Here and there 
a green tree had hung out a red flag to 
indicate that a great bankrupt auction- 
sale would be held here before long. All 
this riotous extravagance, this mad rev- 
elry, with every tree, every sapling, every 
weed dressed in carnival color—it could 
not last; it could end only in red ruin 
and then dun penury and a winter 0i 
misery. 

The people of the world were going 
the same way. The war had ended like 
the harsh winter, and luxury seemed a 
necessity. People had denied themselves 
so much so long that they 
glad. Prices stayed up; little was pro- 
auced; common laborers, uncommonly 
laboring, dressed in silk shirts and silk 
hose and put rings on their tarry fingers. 
But there were hints of financial autumn 
now. The gorgeous reveler Ponzi, who 
took in millions and gave back millions 
for bait, had broken and taken several 
banks with him. Factories began to shut 
down and to solve the strikes for higher 
wages by paying none at all. The auto- 
mobile factories had all of a sudden 
caught up with the demand; they jammed 
on the brakes. Prices of cars, of clothes, 

f shoes, began to fall like leaves; and 
workmen began to find themselves out of 
jobs and out of demand. When they 
applied for a vacancy, they found a crowd 
waiting. Soon it would again be possible 
to buy things cheaply if only one had any 
money at all. 

Larrick was like the 
He had stumbled upon good luck. 
luck had bitten him like a tarantula, 
he had begun to dance the mad tarantella. 

The cowboy, the forlorn cowboy of 
the desert, was lolling here in a million- 
aire’s limousine and feeling that he must 
buy a better one for himself. He was 
on his way to woo a millionaire’s daugh- 


rest of the world. 


ter, and he would try to dazzle her with | 


his fortune. He had not had time to 
invest what was left of his principal. 
He had not put aside the appalling in- 


come-tax the Government would exact of | 


him relentlessly. 


He was running with the swells, and 


had to be | 


Good | 
and | 





it was only their hospitality that kept | 


him from outspending them. 
too lazy or too indifferent to permit him 


They were | 
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& You have three beauty ideals; 
@ to attain the wondrous charm 
2 of a lovely skin; to cherish its 
2 beauty in all seasons and all 
3 weathers; to maintain its 
3 dainty softness and smooth- 


all three of these ideals. 


12c, 30c, 60c. 


sanitary tubes 


Building, New York. 
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ness against the passing of the years. 


D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream combines 
This is why 
famous beauties and social leaders of 
three generations have relied upon it 
to cleanse and refresh the skin, to 
beautify and preserve the complexion. 


The greatest charm of all, a radiant, 
beautiful complexion, is easily attained 
and enhanced through the daily use 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 


In 


handy glass jars 40c, 60c, $1.00, $1.65. 


FREE trial tube on request. Address: 
Daggett & Ramsdell,Dept.1617, D. & R. 
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This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skille« 

player of piano or organ at aaater 
usval cost. It shows why one lesson 
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ehronism. Encased at factory into 
your choice of the exquisite new 
watch cases. The great Burling- 
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DIAMONDS 


Fora Few Cents a Day 


SEN D your name and address and we will send 
you our 128-page book of diamond bargains. 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 
jewelry to choose from—and pay for 

rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 
The diamond you select will be sent upon your 
simple request—without a penny down, Thenif 
you do not thinkit thegreatest bargain you have 
ever seen, send it back at our expense. If you 
decide to keep it, your credit is good. 


8% Yearly Dividends 


You are guaranteed an 8 per cent yearly in- 
crease in value on all exchanges You can also 
earn a6 per cent bonus. The book tells bow. 


Write Today 


Send yourname and address eae es You 
will be under ion. You wi 

128-page diamond book by thenext fail 

your name and address NOW 


“TMLYON CO / 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. A 
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43 The Little Nurse for Little Ills” 


He had to be out at his work— 
but he didn’t have to sneeze and 
snuffle very long. He took the jar of 





A_ HEALING CREAM 


entholatum 
Always made under this signature OA Kile 


and rubbed some inside and out- 
side his nostrils when he went to 
bed. He soon breathed freely 
again and slept well all night. 


Tha cold wor gor 


Mentholatum relieves chapped hands and 
cracked lips—heals gently and promptly. 


Mentholatum is sold everywhere 
in tubes, 25c}; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co, 














Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. Bridgeburg, Ont. 









We Start You in Busigess 


furnishing everything; men and women, opportunity 
to earn $1,500 to $7,500 yearly operating our “New 
System Specialty Candy Factories’’ anywhere. 
Booklet free. *F. Ragsdale Co., East Orange, N. J. 





Good-bye to »Miaiine Hair! 


Here’s the way to stop it 


This way is easy, quick and sure, 
and it works a transformation, You 
simply comb a clear, coloriess liquid 
through your hair—in from 4 to 8 
days the gray disappears and the 
natural color returns. This colorless liquid 
is the triumph of modern science, which 
has produced a true restorer. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 

We prove the truth of these statements 
with a trial bottle, sent free if you fill out 
and mail in the coupon. Full directions 
and a special application comb come with 
it. Try it on a single lock—then get a 
full sized bottle from your druggist or di- 
rect from us. Don’t accept imitations, 

Goldman ne , St. Paul, Minn. 


on ~ your FREE trial pettio of Mary T. Goldman: . 
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to requite their hospitality. But the 
time would come when almost uncon- 
sciously they would expect to get back 
what they had invested in him. For the 
rich, being the prey of sponges, hate a 
sponge above all other animals aud vege- 
tables. Reciprocity is their religion. 

Larrick was not thinking of prudence 
or of a rainy day. He was remembering 
a thing that Clelia had said to him as 
they talked: 

“I love the West so much better than 
the East,” she had said. 

“You been West, then? When?” 

“Never. But I’ve read a lot about it. 
The men out there are so—so clean- 
limbed and—oh, clean-lifed! They don’t 
have the weak, milksoppy ways of the 
Eastern men.” 


ARRICK realized that she must in- 

deed have read a lot. He knew so 
many Western men who were only as 
clean-limbed as their sweat kept them— 
and a sweat of heat, not of toil. As for 
clean lives, he knew men and women who 
led them, but he knew enough who did 
not. As far as he could see, people were 
people regardless of climate or geography. 
Every Eastern vice and virtue flourished 
in the West in equal measure. 

But one thing the West he knew lacked 
utterly—not the West of California or 
the big cities, but the heroic wilderness 
life. It lacked art and artificial beauty. 
It was all very well to glorify horses 
and cattle and horsemen and cattlemen. 
They and the pioneers who leveled the 
Sierras and redeemed the deserts and 
cowed the savages deserved all the rev- 
erence they received and more. But their 
work was a means to an end, not the end 
itself. 

The glory of the prospector and the 
miner was not in the bitter work of the 
pick and the fierce life of the pine-shack 
towns, but in the things the gold would 
buy. The beauty of the tent was that 
it led to the building of palaces. The 
greatness of the trapper and the Indian- 
slayer was that they cleared the way 
for the railroad and the parlor car. 

Out there in the life he had known, 
the women wore rough things and lived 
in a brave simplicity. There were no 
palaces, no symphonic orchestras, no art 
galleries, no cathedrals, no sky-scrapers, 
no paintings, plays, statuary, no fashion- 
plates, no formal gardens, no marble 
pools, no libraries, no tapestries, jewels, 
no splendor at all. 

As Larrick saw it, the splendor of life 
that preachers denounced and novelists 
traduced was something well worth look- 
ing for. He loved the superb towers, 
the gleaming shop-windows, the glistening 
Fifth Avenue, the ladies with the dukes’ 
ransoms on and off their backs, the peo- 
ple who had traveled and seen master- 
the 
rich food in restaurants of high prices 
and high delights. 

Larrick had dwelt all too close with 
Nature. He had slept in Ler bosom and 
fought for the bitter milk in her dugs, 
and had found her as mean a mother as 
a she-wolf. He. liked better. the things 
made with men’s hands and with the 
gentle, clever hands of women. 

Yet he was afraid of these wealthy 
people and things; their amusements were 
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as laborious to him as jokes in a foreign 
tongue. He wondered what he would have 
to learn to keep the pace with Clelia, 
He had taken up dancing for Nancy’s 
sake and found it mighty handy with 
Clelia. But suppose she proposed a game 
of tennis? He had never held a racket 
in his hand. Or golf! He did not know 
a putter from a bogey. He had heard 
that the swells were always playing bridge. 
And he did not know bridge. She might 


as well ask him to play the piano. Poker, 
of course. But poker was for cheap 
saloons and for the bunkhouse. As well 
expect to be asked to shoot craps! 

He was in so great a fright that he 
would have cravenly told the chauffeur 
to drive on past the Blakeneys, if the 
car had not suddenly swerved into a 
gateway and up to a palace of still a 
third kind, entirely different from the 
Frewins’ and the Lowries’ homes. It 


was funny how many ways there were of 
being magnificent. 

Larrick could not have told what 
of architecture the Blakeney 


Ss hool 
mansion be- 


longed to, or if it belonged to any. If 
its periods were mixed, so were his, if 
he had any. 

He was so afraid of the house that he 
would still have told the chauffeur to 


make a dash for it, but a butler or some- 
thing ran out and opened the door of the 
car, and hoisted his elbow out to the 
platform or whatever it was, of the house 
—which suggested an im railroad- 
station to Larrick. 

The usher, 


mense 


who evidently knew the 
chauffeur, robbed Larrick of his last 
chance of escape by saying: 
“Mr. Larrick?” 
Larrick stared a yes, and the man led 


him into the wide open door and said 
“Miss Blakeney was expecting you, sir. 
This way, if you please.’ 


HE pried Larrick’s hat and stick 
his hands, paused at the entrance to 
a room that seemed to be part of an art 
gallery a mile long, and said to nobody 
in particular: 

“Mr. Larrick.” 

Larrick was impelled into the room and 
paused, seeing nobody, and trying to re 
member how you shake hands with swells 
and what you said first. He heard odd 
sounds and a voice he could not believe 
saying words he could not have expected 
there. 


from 


ot 


“Come on, you seven! Where is you 
at?” 

“Dog-on you, lille Joe, come a-runnin’ 
to yo’ Mammy!” 

This was the language of the crap- 
shooters who knelt in back alleys and 
rolled the bones with one eye hung over 
their shoulders for the cops. Larrick 
wondered if some of the stablemen had 
sneaked into the parlor to gamble. As 


he wondered, he heard Puck 
nowhere once more. 

“Hello! Come on over her , why don't 
you?” 


speak from 


He moved cautiously round an 
mous priory table and descried Clelia. 
He felt bewitched again. For there sh¢ 
was, sitting on the floor among a knot 
of young men and women, all frantically 
excited over the next fall of the 
that she was shaking in her exquisite 
clenched hand. She was too much ex- 
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night titude of a witch over a caldron, groaned. | 
oker, “Go on and shoot. I need the money.” i 
heap Larrick noted piles of bills like green 
well leaves on the autumnal rug. Finally 





























Clelia spilled the dice, bent to glare at 
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ieur triumph as she pointed to the two fours 
‘, . she had called for: + Originated by Mr. Washington in 1909 
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of leaving a stake for the next throw. | 
i Now a hase ore ee oe * _ a |  G, Washington Sales Co., Inc. Stacial Total Sine 
no up her leit hand to epg a Pat - 522 Fifth Avenue, New York Reci Bookl 
; to it, to lift her. But she did not rise. a . ecipe Booklet 
If She dragged him to his knees. He was . Made in the cup Free. 
if scarlet with confusion. She said: i eS at the table 
“Mighty nice of you to come. Do you H > 
he shoot craps?” 5 bis 
to “Well, I—well, I used to a good deal.” & i . 
ae “Great! I need a lot of money this ; ; 
the month, and they tell me you're rich. So 
the set in. Move over, Jake, and make room 
wr for Mr. Larrick—of Texas, a partic’lar 
ad- pal of mine. Shake hands with me lady 
friends, Miss—Miss—Miss—and Mr.— 
‘he and Mr.—” 
Ast She gave them names and they gave 
him their hands, but he did not catch a 
' single name. The two young men wrung Dialogs, Monologs Vaudeville Acta 
— his fingers warmly and warned him to Mein’ Bowater PL ALY Quewiociaces Pier 
™ hang om to his watch, sor Clelia had such Recltations.Pantomimes, Minstrel Material, Speakers, ABSLAC i { 
: a run of luck they were sure the dice Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
were loaded. . CatalogFree. T.S. Denison&Co. Dept 31, Chicago . E 
“HON'T SHOUT” Face Powper 
- ARRICK was stupefied at finding him- . . When you ask your druggist for 
self squatting on a palace floor shoot- I hear you. I can hear Lablache, why is it he seldom offers you 
+ ing craps with a bunch of princesses. prion Viner a substitute? Because he knows there is 
y He need not have been surprised, for dice MORLEY PHONE. I've no better face powder, 
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' ing “Come Aphrodite!” or “Come dog!” Morley Phone Refuse Substitutes 
s . for the They may be dangerous. 
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But the sudden passion for dice that 
swept American society in 1921 was not 
derived from classic or romantic times. 
It came from the negroes.- Since we have 
taken from the slaves and their descend- 






















ants the folk-songs, the banjo, the rag- os 
time, the jazz and any number of dances, aaa 
it was logical that their gambling devices COUGH DROS. 
should be also appropriated. a 
And since gambling is a sin inextin- Po imrdboe 





guishable, after ages of denunciation, it 

can matter little whether the mania makes 

use of the Devil’s visiting cards, or the LLNS 

horse-race, the petits chevaux, the pill | ss . eee smNtq—qo 

that dances upon the wheel, the faro-box | hh ality. , f Fr > 

or the stock-market. It mattered to Lar- | | 4 < 2 ? 
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Put one in your mouth at bed-time 
SUS Ta 


rick, hawever, and he was so shocked at 
such goings-on in a respectable, or at 
least a wealthy, home that he could not 
feel at ease, though here at last he was 
on familiar ground. 
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The Man Who 


Positively 
Knows Wins 





It’s the fellow who “knows” that gets 
ahead. The man who knows “how” an@ “why” gets 
the worth-while jobs—and the big salaries that go 


with them. 


Let the master minds of industry show 


you the short cut to real success. The very methods 
and ideas that made eighty men the biggest men in 
their fields will be sent to you for a week's free trial. 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 


This great Business Library is a complete business 
training for the beginner and a handy reference work for the 


executive. 


It covers every line of business—shows new and 


better ways of doing things—explains methods by which 





10,000 Money- 
Making Business 
Facts at 
Your Finger Tips 


Income Tax Procedure, 
Advertising, Selling, 
Coilections, Credits, 

Charting, Traffic, Pur- 
chasing, Cost Analysis, 
Management, Commer- 
cial Law, Partnerships, 
Corporations, Contracts, 
Bookkeosr'=9 Account- 
ing, Auditing, Trial Bal- 
ance, Inventories, Brok- 
erage, Banking, C. P. A. 
Requirements, Business 
Forms, Retail Store Ac- 
counting, Insurance, 
Real Estate, Cost Keep- 
ing, Store Management, 
Mail Order, Labor Con- 
trol, Production, Busi- 
ness Letter Writing, Of- 
five Equipment, etc, 

Over 25,000 sets of pre- 
vious editions have been 
sold. This is the 1920 edi- 
tion—just off the press, 


7 Vols—2700 Pages 
1000 Illustrations 














other men have made money 
~—and best of all shows how 
yov can make more money 
and rise to the position you 
would like to have. The seven 
big volumes bound in genuine 
American Morocco contain 
2700 pages and hundreds of 
valuable charts, diagrams 
and illustrations. 


Entire Library Sent to You for 
e Week’s 

Free Examination 

Take a week to decide 


right in your own home 
or office whether or not the 


books will do for you what | 


they have done for thousands 
of other men. You don't have 
to send us one cent for this 
privileze. Just fill out and 
mail the coupon. The whole 
library will come to you at 
once by express collect. After 
a week’s examination you 
ean either return the books 
at our expense or send us 
$2.30 as first pavment and $v 
each month until the special 
price of $29.80 is paid. Mail 
the coupon now and get con- 
sulting membership in this 
Society free. 


American 
Technical 
Society 
Dept. B-492 


Chicago 
U. S. A. 


ptr 2c a Technical Society, Dept. 8-492 Chicago, U. S. A. 


Please send me set of Accountancy and Business Manage- 


ment in seven volumes for FREE examinstion, 
I will examine the books thoroughly and i 
satisfied, will send $2.80 within 7 days and 
until I have paid the special price of $29.80. 


charges collect. 


shippiny 


each mont 
If I decide not 


to keep the books | will return thera at your expense with- 


in one week 





Address.. 
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(Please fill out all lines) 
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Clelia kept the dice for a long time 
and won everybody’s cash while it lasted. 
Then she lent money to the girls who 
were broke and won it back again. She 
played with a fiendish zest, pounding the 
floor in ecstasy as the number she called 
for obeyed her incantation. 

Her voice was shrill for “Sixty Days!” 
or “Ninety Days!” for “Big Dick” or 
|the “Eighter.” She shrieked for the 
; Seven when its arrival would bring luck, 
and howled at it when it came at the 
wrong time. When she lost the dice at 
last, she had a little mountain of bills 
and silver and copper at her side. 

Larrick was seven dollars to the bad 
| when the dice fell to him, and by this 
time he had lost some of his chill. Also 
two of the girls and one of the young 
men had been cleaned out and had run 
into debt so deeply that they complained 
that their feet had gone to sleep, and 
deserted the game. 

Larrick felt an ambition to drive the 
others away too, and he played with an 
eagerness remembered from many a con- 
test with cowboys or greasers. He 
snapped his fingers and summoned the 
numbers he wanted with Texan objurga- 
tions that were new to Clelia, who re- 
joiced in a new cuss-word as much as 
in a new Paris hat. 


LELIA was insatiable. When only she 

and Larrick were left, she still insisted 
on playing, and they had a duel to the 
death. Her luck held for a while, and it 
made him happy to lose to her. But the 
time came when in spite of himself he 
took Clelia’s cash from her. This was 
intensely embarrassing, and if he could 
have cheated himself, he would have been 
glad to. She suspected once or twice 
that he was not playing his best (though 
it might seem that skill had no part 
here), and she flared up with such un- 
suspected fury that he felt he was com- 
pelled in all gallantry to reduce her to 
poverty. 

Being human, she did not really enjoy 
the delapsing of her winnings. There is 
always a certain pride in a streak of good 
luck and a certain humiliation and in- 
justice in a streak of bad. But she was 
a good sport, though her hilarity did not 
continue. She grew frenzied in her cries 
for the number she needed. She tossed 
the dice this way and that, shot them 


interminably, pleaded with them to be 
good. But nothing availed to save her 


money from Larrick. And yet she seemed 
to respect him increasingly as he de- 
stroyed her prosperity. 

The others had left them entirely alone. 
One couple was in the music-room at the 
piano; another was on the lawn practicing 
putts with an old golf-ball, and two were 
shrieking on the tennis-court. 

Only Clelia and Larrick crouched alone 
on the floor and bandied negroid phrases. 
He felt that it was a wicked waste of 
opportunity and no way at all to enter- 
tain or be entertained by so fair a girl. 
But she would not stop till her last bill 
was lost, her final silver had _ trickled 
ny = her ultimate copper had gone 
into his clutch: 

She v was game to the last and practiced 
everything but caution. That was a word 
left out of her lexicon. 





She wanted to borrow money of Lar- 
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rick and offered him I. O. U., but he tol 
her he would not trust her. She sai 
she could get money from the butler, by 
Larrick begged off. He pointed to hj 
loot and said: “What can I 
with all this?” 
She smiled with 
ness and sighed: 


ioned! But you can’t buy me anything 
with the money I’ve lost. What kind off 
a gambler do you think I am? Yo 
might help me up, though.” 

He lifted her to her feet, but they§ 
were so numb that she could hardly stand 
on them. She clung to him, while she 
stamped her tingling heels back to life 
again. ; 

Suddenly she gave a little cry, for@ 
getting her own torment ‘ 

A little brown Pekingese came running 
into the room, searching frantically here 
and there, and looking about with eyes 
of tragic inquiry. 

Clelia dropped to hez knees and called 
“Empress, you poor angel, come to your 


mother!” 


HE dog ran to her and consented t 

be taken in her arms for a moment 
She gazed into Cle! with — the 
steady earnestness of a Pekingese and 
moaned and whimpered. She could not 
find comfort in Clelia’s sympathy, and 
growing restless, squirmed and struggled 
to be free, her big eyes wet and somber 
She began her search anew 


ia’s eyes 


and_ hurried 

from great room to great room. 
“The poor soul! almost 

with grief,” Clelia explained. 
“She had a puppy, just one, 


She’s mad 


and it died 


Strange—she never had a baby. Nobody 
told her anything. She only knows that 
she wants her child, and she can’t have 
it. It’s dead. t’s a terrible world 
don’t you think—when even little ani- 
mals like that go about for days with 


their eyes full of tears and their hearts 
full of pain?” 

She fell silent a long while, 
did not know what to say. He loved her 
more in this helpless ‘vrief than in any 
other mood. But it hurt him bitterly 
not to be able to help her. 


His arms and hands wanted to go to 
her rescue and gather her in, but his 
mind was wiser than they. He could 


clasp her close to dance with her, but he 
must not put a finger on her when she 
suffered. 

The butler came in upon his quandary 
to throw him into a fiercer distress. He 
said: 

“Excuse me, 
dall is on the- phone 
him on here?” 

Clelia nodded and went to a telephone 
in a corner, and Larrick had to endure 
the sound of her sympathy for another 


Miss Clelia; Mr. Coyken- 
Shall I switch 


dog. He heard her say: 

“Hello, Roy. Yes, this is me. Where 
are you? Why don’t you come over? 
Oh, that’s too bad. I expected you. .. . 
Oh, fine! Oh, that’s wonderful. You 
poor boy, what a relief it will be. Call 
me up just as soon as you find out. 
Good-by!” 


HE hung up the receiver and turned 

to Larrick. Her eyes were tenderer 
than before, but he didn’t like the look 
in them now. 


buy youll 


unexpected winsome® 
“How sweetly old-fash.i™ 
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haven't met Roy Coykendall, 
have you?” Larrick shook his head. 
“He’s awfully nice, but terribly unlucky. 
He’s always falling in love with the wrong 
Some people say he’s a cad and 
a fool. But if he is, how can he help 
that? It isn’t his fault, is it? 

“Well, his wife—I don’t know what’s 
the matter with her; but she doesn’t make 
him happy, and he’s unutterably wretched. 
He has no home life. Some people say 
he’s a rotten hound, and maybe he is, 
but if he is—well, how can he help that, 
either? 

“The poor little Empress there can’t 
help being a dog, and she can’t help being 
heartbroken over a poor little dead pup. 
So why should people be blamed for 
being unhappy just because their un- 
happiness seems foolish to other people? 
Everybody is always blaming everybody 
else for what they can’t help. It seems 
to me more foolish to go blaming people 
and being stingy with your sympathy 
than it is to suffer foolishly. 

“Well, Roy has been trying to persuade 
his wife to give him his freedom and 
take her own. She didn’t want to, for 
the longest time. And that seems funny 
too. Seems to me if I had a dozen hus- 
bands and they all said, ‘I don’t love you 
any more, please let me go,’ I’d break my 
neck showing them the door. But Mrs. 
Coykendall was the clinging kind. 

“She and Roy were drowning, and fin- 
ally he had to tear her hands off to save 
them both. I don’t know all the par- 
ticulars, but anyway Roy has just tele- 
phoned me that she has consented to 
divorce him quietly. He is willing to take 
all the blame and give her a big alimony 
and all that, and I think it’s mighty white 
of him. 

“But most people loathe him. That’s 
why I like him. The minute I find every- 
body running anybody down, I begin to 
feel kindly toward him—don't you? And 
when people object to my running with 
Roy Coykendall and tell me what a rotter 
he is, I always say: ‘Everything you say 
against him makes me like him all the 
better.” I don’t know, but it seems to me 
that that’s the only decent way to feel. 
Doesn't it seem so to you?” 


“Vou 


woman. 


ARRICK was in an 

discomfort. If he 
knew of Coykendall, he would endear the 
beast still more to her. If he kept silent, 
she would go on liking him. There 
something fiendish about the situation; 
yet there seemed something divine in 
Clelia’s quality of far-seeing mercy. 

He was so distraught that he made an 
excuse for going back to the Frewins. 
All the way he raged against Coykendall 
for his double-dealing and his insolence 
in paying court to Clelia. When he 
reached the house, he found a letter 
awaiting him, forwarded from his. New 
York hotel. 

It was from Nancy Fleet, and Larrick 
felt guilt added to his other miseries. 
Who was he to be accusing another man 
of disloyalty? 


The next installment of this much dis- 

cussed novel by the author of ‘““What 

Will People Say,” “Empty Pockets” 

and “The Unpardonable Sin,” will ap- 

Pear in the forthcoming March issue 
of The Red Book Magazine. 
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Bea Master of TrafficManagement 


There isa big and ever-increasing demand for mentrained in Railway and 
Industrial Traffic Work. The salaries offered range from $50 to $200 
a week and up. Hundreds of ambitious men have trained themselves 
successfully at home by mail under the guidance of LaSalle experts. 


Every big business organization must have 
its traffic expert, its interstate commerce 
director—and yet not enough really com- 
petent menare available. In many places, 
“‘second-raters’’ are trying to direct the 
shipping while their employers are looking, 
inquiring, ad- 
vertising for 
efficient men 
able to han- 
dle the com- 
plicated traf- 
fic problems 
which come 
up many 
times every § 
day. This is 
your oppor- 
tunity to get 
into an un- 
crowded pro- 
fession — to 
make quick 
advance- 
ment—toste 
intoaspecial- 
ized calling—to be the man always needed 
and to earn a salary which many men do 
not reach after years of patient, plodding 


service. Train by Mail 


The LaSalle traffic experts will give you 
a thoro, specialized knowledge of the meth- 
ods used by great shippers, railroad and 
steamship lines; instruct you in rates, clas- 
sifications, routing, bills of lading, claims, 
demurrage, railroad accounting, organiza- 
tion, management, interstate commerce 
laws, etc. Every phase of the subject under 
the direction of a specialist. You get in 
months what years of experience alone 
would not bring, because you profit by the 
combined experience of many men acknowl- 
edged as traffic authorities. Every point 

made clear. The whole ground is thoroly 
covered. You are prepared to act as a traffic 
manager because you have a grasp of the 
entire subject—ready to direct all phases 
of traffic work. 

You need not leave your present posi- 
tion, LaSalle training is given by mail. 
You can become a traffic expert in your 
spare hours by the LaSalle method—thoroly 
prepared to holda high salaried industrial 
or railway traffic position. Youcan pay for 
your training on our easy terms—a ittle 
each month if you wish. 


Salaries Raised 
Mr. Fred Hoffman took LaSalle training 
in traffic and reports 500 per cent profit on 
the cost of hiscourse. Harold Watson got 
400 per cent salary increase. B. S. Mc- 


Mullen rose from freight checker to Gene 
eral Manager. Reports like these come to 
us daily 
Already over 250,000 ambitious men have 
profited by LaSalle training. More than 
50,000 enrol] annually inour various courses, 
etting the 
enefits or- 
fered by an 
organization 
of 1,750 peo- 
ple, including 
450 business 
experts, in- 
structors, 
text writers 
and assist- 
ants. Thou- 
sands of La- 
Sal!e men are 
employed in 
the offices of 
great corpo- 
rations like 
the Pennsyl- 
vania R. 
Armour & Co., Standard Oil Co., U. S. Steel Corp., 
etc. Not only men seeking advancement but many 


prominent executives have found in these courses 
the way to larger success. 


Send the Coupon 


Get information about the profession of Traffic 
Management. The coupon or a letter will bring 
this—also catalog and all details about LaSalle train- 
ing—and our famous book, ““Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” the book which has been an inspiration to 
thousands of ambitious men, 


(LaSalle Extension 
University 
Buciness | Insti- 


Dept. S86: i. Il. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding 
the course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
“Ten Years’ Promotion 
in One,” all without ob- 
ligation to me. 
Traffic Management— 
Foreign and Domestic: biped ise son Industral 


icial Fraffie 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution in the 


world. 
need. If moreinterested in any of these courses, check here: 


o Law—Bar,LL.BDegree 
CD Bookkeepi 


It offers training for every important business 


o Higher Aescustaney 








0 Business sae weuiee oc jal S sah 
0 Effective Speaking 
0 Business English 
t © Coaching for C.P. A. 
Efficiency and Institute Examina- 


land Employ- tions 
lpnniong  sosinr “4 0 Modern Foremanship 


0 Banking and Finance 
0 Commercial Law 
0 Industrial Manag: 





ment Management 


Present Position 


» 
| De 
| 
| 
| 
7 Other LaSalle Training ie 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
le 
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Address... 
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Ls caaaaaaae 


SHEET 


ENTURY offers you the music of 
the masters—certified to be correct 
the best of 
paper—for only 15 cents a copy 
Among the 2,000 selections ir 1 Centu- 
Ty ‘s catal og are Barc arolle,’ 
“Traviata, 
ly you, we will. 


beautifully printed on 


in F,” “Moonlight Sonata,” 


If your dealer won't supp 


Pee EL 


Music 


“Hunge urian Rhapsody,” “Salut A 
Pesth,” and practically all the other 
standards and classics. 

Because Century edition is good, hon- 
est and fair- priced, youcan be sure the 
dealer who carries it is also good, hon- 
est and fair-priced. Insist on Century. 
Complete 


“Melody 


catalog of over 2,000 classical and popular standard com- 


positions free on request. 


Ask your dealer to show you Martin's 
Rudiments for the Piano’ ‘and Jahn’s 
‘— Used by all modern teachers. 


ments for the Violin.’ 


“Elementary 
‘Elementary Rudi- 


Century Music Publishing Co. 


243 West 40th Street 


City 
——————S>> - 
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To soothe sore, scratchy 
throats, to relieve hoarse- 


ness, to allay coughing, 
5 Piso’s for 56 years has 
2 been a haven of relief— 
Is both to young and old. 
F Always keep it in the 
7 house—ready for instant 


use. It contains no opiate. 


35¢ at your druggist’s 


——_ 
PISO’S 
for Coughs & Colds 


St} Hotels Need Trained Executives ).— 

Natu n-wide demand for high salaried 
executives; past ex 
we train you by mail and put you in touch 
with bie opportunities. Big pay, fine living, 
ir eres sting work, quick advanceme ont is 
Write for Free Book **YOU ik BIG ‘ 
OP PORTU NITY’ 

Lewis Hote! Training Scho 

i Room 114 te cen D. Cc. 





prience unnecessary; 












Gans py this Sketch 


and let me see what you can do with 
it. Many newspaper artists earn- 
ing $30.00 to $200.00 or more per 
week were trained by my personal & 
individual lessons by mail. LANDON 
PICTURE CHARTS make original draw- 
ing easy to learn. Send sketchwith 
6c in stamps for sample Picture 
Chart, long listof successful students, and 
evidence rd what YOU canaccomplis 
ase state your age. 

The Landon chook 
332 Victor Bidg. 








Vernon Props was born with deformed 
feet. When he was eleven years old he 
was brought to the McLain Sanitarium. 
Less than six month’s treatment secured 
the results shown. His mother says: 
Vernon and his father arrived home and we 
were delighted to see Vernon*s feet looking so 
good. Everyone who has seen him is surprised 
to see his feet so straight. 


Mrs. R. M. Props, Bex 25, Center Point, Ark 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private institution devoted ex- 
clusively to the treatment of Club Feet. 
Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Deformities, Hip Disease, Wry Neck. etc.. 
especially as found in children and young 
adults, Our book, “Deformities and Par- 
alysis’’: also *‘Book of References,”’ free 
Write for them. 

McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 
950 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


D331 
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burden of his harangue was that the tres- 
passer was a tramp, a panhandler, a crook, 
and that he had precisely three minutes to 
take himself and his tumbledown car off 
the premises, under pain of jail. 

Slobsy, lashed by the tirade, arose once 
more to heights of magnificence, urged 
thereto by sleepiness and comfort and 
by the violent fancy he had taken to the 


| place. 


“Friend,” he cut in on the other’s very 
best period, fishing out his check-book and 
riffing its blue leaves, “are you sellin’? 
I’m offerin’ spot cash. Set your figger. 
If it’s a fair one— 

Again he riffled the blue checks. The 
householder stared at them goggle-eyed 
in the glare of the flashlight. ‘Then he 
swallowed hard, and spoke. He had lived 
too long in California to be vastly amazed 
at anything—least of all, anything in the 
real-estate line. 

“Tf you're talking business,” he faltered, 
“just wait here a minute or two while I 
make a palaver with the wife and get 
into my pants. She’s homesick. We're 
Easterners, you see—southern Kansas.” 


“Toway, here,” spoke up Slobsy. 
“And these here egregious mountains 


and valleys are beginning to peeve her, 
pursued the pajama-man. “She’s used to 
the good black bottom lands, back home. 
She’s scared of these mile-high, snow-tiled 
he-mountains out here, where every plain 
over a mile wide is a valley and every 
plain under a mile wide is a caflon. She’s 
honing for the Dodge City section again. 
Most likely she’ll be glad to have me sell 


—if I can get the right price. Wait a 
minute.” 
HE minute was a half-hour. Slobsy 


slouched regally on the tonneau floor, 
blowing out orange seeds and listening to 
the muffled hum of dialogue indoors. At 
last the man reappeared on th porch. 
During the colloquy as to selling the 
house, he had been dressing. For now he 
was full-clothed, even to a wide-brimmed 
hat and an overcoat. 

“Tt goes,” he reported. “I had a 
harder time persuading her than I ex- 
pected—seeing how much she wants to 
get back home. For she’s fond of this 
house. Finally, she said if I could get 
eight thousand for it, to go ahead.” 

He paused. Slobsy made no reply. He 
was immersed in a mental arithmetic 
problem as to how many five-hundred- 
dollar checks would be zequired to make 
eight thousand dollars. Mistaking his 
silence, the man added, worriedly: 


a 
SLOBSY THE MAGNIFICENT | 
(Continued from page 72) | 
| window of the bungalow. A pajama-clad “Including the furniture, that is, of 
man opened the front door, and flash- course. We aren’t anxious to sell, any- 
lamp in hand, surveyed the interloper. way. But—’” 
Then, with much terseness, he com- “Tl take it,” decreed Slobsy. “When 
manded: do I hang up my hat?” 
“Get out!” “Right now, if you like,” gushingly de- 
“I’m not doin’ any hurt,” pleasantly clared the householder. “Come in and 
explained Slobsy. “I’m just a-campin’ sign those checks to the right sum, and 
here, till sunup. Got any hot coffee I while you're doing it, I'll make out a bill 
cn have for breakfast? I'll pay good of sale. The wife,” he ended, with 
for it.” tolerant amusement, “is so set on going 
The householder replied to some length home that nothing will do her but we 
and with much needless vehemence. The must pack up and start right off. We'll 


just load the two trunks into my flivver, 
and make Del Monte Junction in time 
for the mail train. I'll leave the flivver 
there, with a dealer pal of mine.” 

He ushered the glowing Slobsy into 
quite the most princely and sumptuously 
tasteful living-room the miner had beheld 
in all his sixty-eight years. 

The floor was covered with a gorgeous 
carpet that had three-foot complex designs 
of purple roses and_ red-and-lavender 
Cupids. The furniture was plenteous and 
of shining golden oak. It was exquisitely 
upholstered in vivid red plush of obvious- 
ly the richest railway quality, scarce worn 
or marred, save here and there on the 
chair-backs, where warm head had 
rested. 

The wall-paper was of daringly beauti- 
ful design, and blended all the primary 
colors. The curtains were cf polished 
bamboo lengths, strung together with 
flashing beads. Not a chair or sofa but 
had at least one large satin bow pinned 
on it at a rakish angle. Graphic pictures 
of slain birds and of dog-baited stags hung 
upon the walls. 


some 


With awed ecstasy Slobsy surveyed it 
all. This was his—this Eden of rare 
artistic loveliness. It seemed to him a 
dream. Into his clouded memories of 


school-day quotations sprang the exultant 
cry of the Wanderer: 

“Here will I pitch my tent! 
I end my days!” 

Meantime the reckless vendor of all 
this palatial elegance had seated himself 
at a scroll-work desk whose top was 
dotted with charming cats and dogs and 
elephants in gay-hued china, and was 
scratching off a document on a half-sheet 


Here 


“17 
wil 


of crumpled paper. This, presently, he 
signed. And he called in his wife—a 
scared and rabbit-mouthed little woman 


with a slackly pretty face—to witness it 

He read the bill of sale aloud to the 
dizzily listening Slobsy, who was as much 
impressed by its numerous ‘“Whurrases” 
and “Thurfores” as he wa confused by 
them. As in a trance he signed sixteen of 
his five-hundred-dollar checks and passed 
them over to the seller, taking in return 
the precious bill of sale. 

Before he had come back to full reali 
zation of his own incredible luck, the man 
had exhumed a small car from some- 
where behind the bungalow, and was 
loading into his tonneau a couple of 
trunks whose packing had been a miracle 
of speed. Then the husband 
were chugging away 


down the moon- 
washed road. And Slobsy the magnificent 
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was standing proudly in the doorway of 
his own house! 

Excitement and incessant thrill had 
driven sleepiness from his brain. Before 
turning in, he made a survey of all the 
five rooms. Each was, in its own way, 
as lavishly tasteful and luxuriant as the 
one he had first entered. His final act 
for the night was to unscrew the soft 
metal doorplate from the front portal of 
the bungalow; turn it hindside before, 
screw it back into place, and with the 
knife and screwdriver, to scratch into the 
soft reverse of the plate the legend: H. M. 
Reeve. Then he went to bed. 





ONG and sonorously and late es 

Slobsy slumber on his spring bed of | 
once-shining brass. The sun was hours | 
high when he awoke. For a time he lay | 
there in blissful content, studying the | 
wall-paper’s clamant pattern, and giving | 
critical approval to a gay-colored and | 
gold-framed chromo of a _ square-built | 
child and a four-colored woman with | 
Number Eight eyes that hung at the 
bed foot. Woman and child were bathing 
in a granite-looking brook. The picture 
was captioned: “Learning Milly to 
Swim.” 

Impelled by hunger Slobsy got up and 
dressed and set to rummaging the kitchen | 
closet for chance food. He found none. | 
Going to the front door to sally forth for 
a pocketful of oranges, he was met by 
two large and unfriendly-looking men. 

“Well,” rasped the larger and unfriend- 
lier at sight of the miner, “got the rent 
ready yet? This is the last day, remem- 
ber.” 

“That aint him, Marshal,” 
the other man—adding to Slobsy: ‘Go 
tell Mr. Tod I want him. Tell him I 
got the dispessess papers and the marshal 
right here with me. Tell him his sick- 
wife talk wont work this time. He'll pay 
up for the whole six months, or out he'll 
get. And he'll settle for any damage he’s 
done my furniture.” 

Balzac, at his very best,—say, after a 
ten-hour sleep and a cold shower (if ever 
he took one) and a good breakfast,— 
might perhaps have done justice to the 
next few minutes’ dialogue and disillusion. 
At the end of it Slobsy squared his round- 
ing shoulders, strode to his car and 
cranked it. Then with solemn step he 
returned to the porch, with a screw- 
driver. 

“Whatyerdoin’?” demanded 
shal, a suspicious man. 

Unscrewing the newly altered name- 
plate from the front door and dropping | 
it into his pocket, Slobsy made frigid 
answer: 

“I’m a-movin’. 

And he rattled away, 
Real. 

Not for naught had he seen Doc | 
Hassler, in the good old days, lose a | 
year’s income on the turn of three suc- | 
cessive cards and rise from the faro-table | 
without a word or the faintest shift of | 
countenance. By example and by practice 
Slobsy had learned the rare art of losing 
magnificently. 


interposed 


the mar- 





S’long 
down the Camino 


T was on the second day thereafter that 
Slobsy met the Millionaire. 
Unlike the story-book millionaire this 


Aspirin 


You must say ““Bayer”’ 


Unless 


you see the name ‘Bayer’ 


on tablets, you are not 


getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 21 years 


and proved safe by millions. 


Accept “‘Bayer package” only. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Baye er Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicactd 


2 64 BREEDS Most. Profitable chick- 

ens, ducks, turkeys and 
geese. Choice pure-bred hardy northern 
raised. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices, 
America’s great poultry farm. 28th year. 
Send 5c forlargevaluable book and catalog. 
R.F. NEUBERT Co., Box 907,Mankato, Mina. 








one was affability itself. He was an oil 





A Sure Guide to 
Better Gardens 


It will show you how to 
produce large, healthy 
vegetablecrops— howto 
have beautiful flowers, 


THE MAULE FREE & 


SEED BOOK 


This176-pageillustratedc stuloweainened Hiswhat 
seeds to use; wien and how to plant them. 
Allthesecretsofgardensuccess. Sendiorittoday 
MAULE, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WM. HENRY 
2200 Arch St. 


Once Grown— 
| Aiwa Grown 


If you write now ine our 1921 Catalogue, we will 
send the Famous HENDERSON Collection of 
Seeds—one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, 
Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Henderson’s Bril- 
liant Mixture Poppies, Giant Waved Spencer 


Sweet Peas. 


HOW TO GET THEM 
Simply state where you saw this advertisement, 
enclose ten cents for mailing the big Diamond 
and the seeds will be 


Anniversary Catalogue, 
sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPES COUNT FOR CASH 
These tested seeds come in acoupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted 
as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amount- 
ing to $1.000r more. Don't delay; write at once. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
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7 Put the experience 
of 83 years 


into Your Garden 
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/ [|] Many thousands of 

*3.//\\ ||] gardeners, both ama- 
VX teur and professional, 

have been helped to success by the 

practical knowledge contained in 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK. 


DREER’S experience of 83 years in the selec- 
tion and cultivation of what is best to grow 
will be found in convenient form in this large 
and complete book of Vegetables and Flowers. 


Plan now your garden for this year and let 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK help you in the 
making of your plans. 


A copy of this book will be sent you if you 
mention this publication. Write Today. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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1921 | CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Bigger and better than 


ever, the most beautiful 
and complete horticultural 
publication of the year, a 
book of 

168 pages 


8 color pages. Over 1000 
beautiful engravings show- 
ing actual results. A mine 
of valuable garden inform- 
ation. Send today for this 
helpful guide to a better 
garden and thespecialseed 
collection. 
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That Alluring Charm 


coveted by every woman comes from the 
beautiful, well-developed eye—the eye 
framed by luxuriant, silky eyelashes, and 
shaded by even eyebrows. You can make 
your eyes wonderfully alluring and beauti- 
ful by the use of just a little 


JASHBROW 


TRADE MARK 


The original and only genuine 

reparation for developing and 
Cooutiiying eyebrows and eye- 
lashes. 


LASHBROW is absolutely pure—pleases 
the most discriminating. e leading motion pic- 
ture actresses and society leaders are enthusiastic 
skout the beautiful results produced. You will be 
surprised at the pleasing effect on your own cye- 
lashes and eyebrows—at even the first application. 
LASHBROW comes in two kinds—Natural and 
Dark. Both stimulate and refine the growth of the 
eyelashes and eyebrows—the Dark darkens at the 
same time. 

Insist on getting Genuine LASH- 
BROW-—look for the trade mark. 
Price 50c and $l—at your dealer's or by mail. 

Money back if not satished. 


Interesting Booklet —‘‘ What Eyes 
Can Do”’ with each package 


LASHBROW LABORATORIES CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. E 
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Superfluous Hair Roots 
Now Removed at Home 


Glorious news for women troubled with disfig- 
uring hairy growths! By means of an entirely 
new and very simple method you can now re- 
move not only the surface hair, but the roots as 
well! Just get astick of Phelactine at any drug 
store or totlet counter, follow the easy instruc- 
tions—see the hair-roots come out before your 
very eyes! Yes, you can hardly believe your eyes, it 
isdoneso quickly, completely, harmlessly. Phelac- 
tine is non- irritating, non-odorous, non- poisonous, 


TACOMA LABORATORIES, Tacoma Block, CHICAGO 
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credit on any article selected from the SWEET 
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You don't do justice to your- 
self and your dolars unless 
yo c inspect our unusual values in * 
Diamo ds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Leather Goods, etc. 
Send TODAY for SWEET 
De Luxe Catalogue. Write 
NOW to Dep't. 51-G. 


NO RED TAPE—NO DELAY 
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magnate, Simeon Q. Kerr, of whom Mr. 
Reeve had doubtless read many a time 
in the Wall Street Journal, or in the 
financial pages of the daily press. Kerr, 
accompanied by his young sister, was 
making a tour of the California oil-fields 
in the interests of a secret enterprise he 
was swinging. 

He and his sister Reina were rain-held 
at a road-house north of Santa Barbara 
for a day and a night, along with Slobsy 
and a noisy bunch of tourists. Ignoring 
the tourists, Mr. Kerr and his gracious 
sister deigned to cultivate Slobsy. 

The Millionaire explained very frankly 
that he was the first attracted to Slobsy 
when he saw the miner fish out his fist- 
thick express-company check-book to get 
a fifty cashed at the desk. He said he 
respected a man who had the horse sense 
to carry his traveling funds in so safe and 
compact a form. 

Slobsy, mildly pleased at the great 
man’s approval, was glad to accept the 
invitation of brother and sister to share 
with them the use of the snug little 
sitting-room they had engaged, rather 
than to shiver in the rackety and draughty 
road-house parlor. The three passed a 
mighty pleasant day together before the 
sitting-room fire, while the spring rains 
lashed icily against the unwashed windows 
and ripped the shredding bark of the 


|dooryard eucalyptus trees into a dirty 


litter athwart the untended lawn. 

Mr. Kerr boasted not at all of his 
great wealth. He was keenly and genu- 
inely interested in Slobsy’s own struggles 
and experiences. He asked a hundred 
questions about mining, and was flatter- 
ingly deferential to all Slobsy’s hesitantly 
voiced opinions. 

This was true balm to the miner’s 
lacerated self-esteem. Not thrice in all 
his long life had anyone shown him such 
respectful and warm-hearted attention as 
did this magnate and his sweet sister. 
Under the unwonted kindness the recent- 
ly scratched ego of Slobsy expanded like 
a sun-kissed blossom. 

He was led into talking extensively of 
himself, as the day wore on. He told of 
his wistfully ambitious and barren boy- 
hood back in Iowa, of his forty-two-year 
dream of fortune, of his belated wealth 
and the zest of spending some of it on 
a royally good time before he should 
settle down to investing the rest of the 
money in such machinery and labor as 
must rip wholesale treasure out of one 
of his Shasta County claims—a claim he 
had lacked the material to develop in the 
right way. He told of his brief experi- 
ences since the finding of wealth in his 
series of unpromising pockets in the Num- 
ber Nine Tunnel, back there on the ledge. 
He bared his heart to these eager listen- 
ers. And because he was devoid of self- 
consciousness or desire for effect, he 
talked strangely well. 

Yet as the day wore on he began to 
fear he was boring at least one of his 
two kind hosts. Reina, the demurely 
cordial sister, dropped bit by bit out of 
the conversation, changing the duet of 
encouragement to a solo. She sat with 
ever-darkening brows, scanning Slobsy’s 
happy face. Nor could all her jovial 
brother’s covert urges lure her into the 
talk again. 

Slobsy looked at her in worried apology. 


~ trend of the talk. 
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After the first moment she refused to 
meet his eye. Simeon Q. Kerr hastened 
to make up for Reina’s defects as q 
hostess. Clearing his voice, he leaned 
forward and tapped Slobsy confidentially 
on the knee. 4 

“T’ve an idea!” he said with much im- 
pressiveness. “I don’t know just why I 
am suggesting it to you. But I have 
an impulse to do it. And I trust my 
impulses. J—” 

“That’s right!” approved Siobsy. “Al- 
ways foller a hunch! That’s my play, 
too. I’ve seen a whole passel of luck 
come that way. Now, there was Jack 
Conant, when he struck Middle Creek. 
He had a hunch that he could find—” 

“Quite so!” approved Kerr. ‘Now for 
my impulse: You say you expect to 
have a working capital of at least eighteen 
thousand dollars, when your outing is 
over and when you back to Shasta 
County to develop your claims. Good! 
Now, if you can do a certain amount of 
developing, on eighteen thousand, could 
you or couldn’t you do twice as much 
and make infinitely more money if you 
had a capital of—say, forty thousand 
dollars? Could you or couldn’t you? I’m 
only a novice in mining matters, of course 
But 

“Why, sure I could!” exclaimed Slobsy. 
“With the machinery for—” 

“Good!” was the Napoleonic: interrup- 
tion. “Now, then, if I could put you in 
the way of turning your capital over, and 
perhaps a little more, in the next two 
months—I don’t say I can or that I will, 
mind you,” he hedged cautiously, “but if 
I could—well?” 

Slobsy sat silent, looking dully at the 
Millionaire. He did not grasp the full 
Kerr looked roguishly 
at his unresponsive sister. 

“Kid,” he asked, sinking his voice, 
‘shall we let him in on it? Shall we?” 

“No!” cried the girl explosively; and 
she hurried out of the room, shutting the 
door hard behind her. 
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ERR looked after her with an aspect 
that reminded Slobsy, in a way, of 
Doc Hassler’s visage when he lost his 
big stake at faro that day in Newman’s 











The Millionaire’s face was a mask. But 
it was not a happy or lovable mask. Yet 
in an instant it brightened to a fondly 
fraternal smile. 

“Poor little girl!” he muttered. “She 







can’t bear to run a chance of the secret’s 
getting out. Just the same, I’m going to 
follow that impulse of mine, Mr. Reeve 
I can size up a man. I’ve sized you up. 
I can trust you.” 

From his inner waistcoat pocket he 
produced a large wallet of Russia leather 
edged with chased silver—an imposing 
and confidence-breeding object. From it 
he extracted three sheaves of paper, one 
of them with printing on it. And refer- 
ing to them for confirmation from time 
to time, he began to expound. Slobsy’s 
brain was geared to anything rather than 
to high finance. Yet he was duly com- 
plimented that this Rothschild should 
stoop to take so new an acquaintance into 
his confidence. And he listened as intel- 
ligently as he could, 

From so much of the recital as Slobsy 
could assimilate, it appeared that Kerr 
had come West as the chief and rep- 
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resentative of the powerful Wall Street | 


syndicate he had founded. He had come 
to buy in, by stealth, all the Californian 
oil-fields; and already he had achieved 
nearly eighty per cent of his mission. 
Combining with the Standard Oil inter- 
ests, Kerr’s syndicate had for months con- 


trolled the main output of the Texas and | 


Now the absorption of the 
California output would make them 
masters of the world’s supply of oil. 

In a month or two prices were to be 


doubled. 
pay. Stock bought today—for actual 


other fields. 


for at more than twice its present price. 
And—here came in Kerr’s mysterious 

“jmpulse”—the magnate was minded to 
help along Slobsy’s future mining ventures 
by selling him, at rock-bottom price, eight- 
een thousand dollars’ worth of this price- 
less stock. 

He 
splendid chance—some of his own that 
he had not yet registered. All he re- 
quired, besides spot payment, was Slob- 
sy’s word of honor to be silent about 
the vast merger until he should read of 
it in the papers. 

The company was known at present as 
the Peerless Gusher Corporation of Texas. 
Kerr showed him a thin packet of stock- 
certificates with this title most attractive- 
ly emblazoned on them. 
back, beaming, positively beaming, to 
listen to his beneficiary’s eager pean of 
thanks. But the pawan was not sounded. 
Brow corrugated, eyes screwed shut, 
Slobsy was thinking. And presently his 
thoughts ripened into words—shy, hesi- 
tant words. 

“Since I been a car-owner,” he began, 
smiling deprecatorily into Kerr’s puzzled 
“I notice a lot of folks kickin’, 
around the garages and the like of that, 
because gas’line is so high they can’t afford 
to ride much. One feller told me his 
baby was sick and he couldn’t give her the 
nice long outdoor ridin’ she needed to help 
her get well, because the gas’line cost 
so much. He said there was a lot of 
others fixed the same way. He said gas- 
‘line used to cost nine and a half cents a 
gallon, and that the trust had h’isted it 
to thirty or so, already. Well, when you 
gentlemen boost it up double, like you 
plan, then I’m reckonin’ there’s due to be 
hundreds of sick babies, like that feller’s, 
what can’t get any more rides, to say 
nothin’ of a swad of folks doin’ small- 
scale business whose profits is goin’ to get 
chawed up into li’bilities. I’d like to swell 
eighteen thousand into forty thousand. I’d 
like it, a heap. But I wouldn’t like it 
enough to be able to sleep none, nights, 
when I'd get to rememberin’ all the folks 
I was stompin’ into the discard. I’m sure 
mightily obleeged to you, Mr. Kerr, for 
Offerin’ me this fine chance. But I—I 
reckon I'll jes’ stay out.” 


HE Millionaire’s face lost its momen- 

tary blank look, and broke into a 
legion of crinkles as he leaned back and 
rocked with Homeric laughter. Then he 
frowned portentously and sat silent an 
instant. After which he slapped Slobsy’s 
bony knee and exclaimed ° 

“You’ve set me thinking! 
second!” 
He drew out a gold pencil and began 


Hold on a 


Then he sat | 


And the public would have to | 


cash—would in two months be clamored | 


had the shares with him—by some | 
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“Whose every little 

ringlet thrilled 
As if with soul and 
passion filled F 
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o ray Hair is 
Censured Nowadays 


GHE who in this day flaunts hair that has 
grown gray, faded and streaked not only 
forfeits admiration but frequently invokes 
unfavorable comment. 

Fortunately the consequences of neglect 
can easily be overcome and the girlhood 
beauty and color of any hair instantly re- 
newed with a bottle of 


BROWNATONE 


This perfectly harmless, one-bottle liquid hair tint 
is to be had in two colors: “Lightto Medium Brown’’ 
and “*Dark Brown to Black.’ Recomme: by all 
leading druggists ; 50c and $1.50. 

For a trial bottle of *‘Brownatone’’ send your name 
and 11 cents. Address— 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 


576 COPPIN BLDG~--COVINGTON,KY. U.S.A. 
ANADA ADDRESS ~ WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Get Well— Be Young— Grow Tall 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
my sworn statement of how I recovered 
my hearing. A. NARD 

Suite 227, 70 F: ifth Ave., New York City 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty : 


Have a youthful appearance, clear com- 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 

Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
euengtes sageing facial muscles—ali through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have done 
so. Nodrugs,no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
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GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 49, 215 No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, Minois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocraof?t’s Wor 











Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that ze begin on a piece with your first lesson. 
In half an hour you can play it! 

We have reduced the necessary 
motions you learn to only four — 
and you acquire these in a few 
minutes. Then it is only a matter 
of practice to acquire the weird, 
fascinating _tremolos, staccatos, 
slurs and other effects that make 
this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian 
Guitar, all the necessary 
picks and steel bar and 52 
complete lessons and pieces 
of music. 


Send Coupon NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 


First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, Inc. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 
I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR. 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 
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DESIGNING 


_¥ 000 2 2 a Single ‘eau: / 


The best illustrators and commercial artists are often paid 
, $250, $500, $1000, and even more, for single drawings. + 
j trained artists are always at a premium, and earn 
j $100 and $150 a week and up 

/ LEARN TO DRAW AT. HOME IN SPARE TIME 


your talent into a money-earning ability 
by step, and con- 


ins oa. lessons by, jondine, illustrators 
- 56-page book, “YOUR FUTU 
ow to turn your spare hours 
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v Powder $ 


Sf WATKINS ,2% 


1868 Origina 


Garda Face Powder 


Twenty millions of users of Watkins Prod- 
ucts in the last 62 years. We announce a 
line of exquisite GARDA TOILETRIES, led 
by GARDA FACH POWDER. Sold direct to 
users in cities and country by over 4,000 sales- 
people. If one has not called recently write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 
OW TO GET A SAMPLE 

Send 2c stamp and out address and receive 
liberal supply of GARDA FACH POWDER 
and attractive booklet about GARDA, the 


mysterious Spirit of Beauty, and the 
NW GARDA ODOR. > sasniad 










































Salespeople wanted. © 

Some territory open, he R. 
Unusual opportunity atkins Co, 
for men and women; Dept. 539 
write for special plan © Croke Winona, Minn. 











An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

_The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RUBBER GOODS 


Druggists advise 
buying the best 
not water bottle 


made 


to scribble on an envelope back. Then 


presently, he looked at the 


emphatically. 
“T’ve got it!” he exclaimed. 


science to life. 


I see you're right. 
I've just worked it out. 


increased market will boom the 
every bit as well as if we raised rates. 
And that is what we’ll do, Mr. Reeve. 


will have reason to bless my chat with 
you today.” 

The face of Slobsy quivered with em- 
barrassed pleasure, and his ears drank in 
greedily the further glittering details of 
the merger which Kerr proceeded to out- 
line in his most compelling manner. 

An hour later Slobsy’s check-book had 
dwindled almost to emaciation. But in 
the same pocket with it reposed hand- 
somely engraved certificates representing 
no less than eighteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of common stock in the Peerless 
Gusher Corporation of Texas. In two 
months or so this stock was due to net 
him a full forty thousand dollars, perhaps 
more. 

He bade the Kerrs good night soon 
after, supper, for the Millionaire was sud- 
denly afflicted with one of his chronic 
headaches and yearned for bed. The trio 
arranged to breakfast together at seven- 
thirty next morning in the Kerr sitting- 
room and for the two cars to start to- 
gether toward Santa Barbara. 

Jubilant, a-tingle with the prospects of 
redoubled wealth, Slobsy went out on the 
balcony of the roadhouse for a last smoke 
before turning in. The rain had ceased. 
The big California stars were out. The 
wet air was throbbing with flower scents. 
It was just the night to sit, slouched low 
in a balcony rocking-chair, alone, and to 
revel in dreams of fortune. 


UT even solitude was denied Slobsy. 

He had sat there a scant half-hour 
when a swishing skirt and a light, fast step 
heralded the approach of an interloper 
on his dreams. Reina Kerr came out 
upon the balcony. She was on tiptoe, 
and there was something scared and fur- 
tive about her. With upraised hand she 
checked Slobsy’s greeting. Perching her- 
self nervously on the rail close beside 
him, she began to speak in a hurried, 
slurred undertone. 
“Listen!” she said. “I can’t do it. I 
can’t! That’s all. I’m still pretty new to 
this. I'll get used to it later, I suppose. 
But I can’t do it. I can help him whip- 
saw a bunch of boozing, fresh-jawed, 
dirty-minded boys who have money in- 
stead of brains, and who would blow it on 
something just as worthless if we didn’t 
land them. But—” 
“What on earth—” babbled the un- 
comprehending Slobsy; but she rushed on 
in the same scared undertone: 
“T can back his play—stock or cards 
or badger or any other sort—with them. 
But I can’t with you. You're so old and 
so silly and so like a poor little grand- 
father-baby! You grubbed underground 








a whole lifetime for your pile. And he 


: resultant 
figures, head on_one side, and nodded 


“And I’m 
your debtor for stirring my overfed con- 
We men of affairs get 
heartless, from dealing only in big values. 
And I was wrong. 
By selling to 
England and the Argentine, we can keep 
prices where they are now; and the 
stock 


A 
| good many small and large business men 


got it away from you in less than a day, 


I—I don’t know why, but those poor 
foolish old eyes of yours have done horrid 
things to me. And I believe it would 
queer my luck, for keeps, if I let this 
thing go on. So I'm going to lift you out 


of the hole—or I'm 
how to lift yourself 

“Out of what? I 

“Kerr soaped you 
thousand dollars 
paper. 
paid to have it printed, not a cent more. 
I didn’t use to think it was worth 
much, but he said there were always a 
few suckers at large, out here, who'd bite 


out.” 
don’t—” 
of 


for a bunch 


on the old bait. And there are. He 
robbed you!” she went on with added 
vehemence. “Don’t you understand? He 
swindled you. Now—” 

“But,” blithered the bemused Slobsy 
“but he—but he’s—” 

“But he’s done time, twice,” she re- 


torted, “‘and he’s scared to death of doing 
it again. That’s where you’ve got him. 
He’s packing up now. He sent me down 
to pay the bill and have the car brought 
around front. He’s taking no chances 
on your waking up. So:'we’re skipping 
tonight. Go to him right away! Tell 
him you’ve found who he is and that you 


want those express-checks back. Don’t 
let him bluff you. He hasn’t got the 
nerve of a louse—really. Be stiff with 


him, and he'll crumple. Say that you'll 
phone the Santa Barbara police. And 
stick to it. He'll pay up. Take my word 
for it. He'll pay up. But, if you tell 
him you’ve seen me, he’ll choke me half 
to death, He—” 

Slobsy was on his feet 
was a hard line. 

“I aint blabbin’ on you,” he promised, 
his voice stifled and slow. ‘Rest 
miss. And I’m thankin’ you, aplenty 
But I’m sure goin’ to give your brother a 
party. And he’s due to cough up ev'ry 
check I gave him. After he’s done that, 
I'll make so bold as to rough him up, a 
wee peckle, on his own account—the 
skunk! If you'll ’scuse me for callin’ him 
that to his sister. He—” 

“T’m not his sister!” she denied with 
sudden disgust. “I’m just his—” 

“His darter, then,” amended Slobsy. 
“T figgered you was some young to be 
his sister. Well, miss, your pa wont ever 
know you told on him. And if there’s 
anything I c’n do for you, to thank—” 

“Just get your money and get back 
home before the squirrels eat you!” she 
cut him short in a gust of nervous anger 
“And I don’t want any pay. If I did, I'd 
have kept my mouth shut. Because in 
our partnership, Kerr’s and mine, we 
arranged that I was to get three-quarters 
of any stock-sales—just as he pulls down 
three-quarters of the card graft, and we 
split the—” 

“You was to get the big end of that 
cash of mine?” he broke in. “You was?” 

“Ves,” she laughed ruefully. “But 
don’t worry. There’ll be others—though 
we pulled a bigger stake out of the 
game today than we generally get in a 
year. You see, there’s no real money in 
this sort of thing, any way you play it. 
I’m dead sick of it! There’d have been 
enough in the rake-off on your checks, to 
let me cut loose and make a real start 

somewhere, . .. . Aw, what’s the use of 


His flat mouth 
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going to show you 


into paying eighteen 
waste 
That stock is worth just what he 
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gassing, this way? Go get your dough! 
We're wasting time.’ 
But Slobsy did not go. He moved 


forward from the doorway, put on the 
coat he had so grimly removed, and stood 
looking down at her in the dim silver 
light. ! 
“You say my checks,—your share of 
‘em.—would have let you live straight?” 

he questioned. “You mean that?” 
I suppose I mean it!” she 


“Oh, yes, 
snapped. “But what’s the good of rub- 
bing it in? Shut up and go after him! 
He’ll—” 


“Would—would he ’a’ * played fair with 
you, in dividin’ up? ” asked Slobsy. 

Again that ugly little laugh twisted her 
hardening mouth. 


“Oh, he'd have played fair, fast 
enough!” she returned. “He couldn't 
afford not to. He knows I'd talk. Besides, 
he’s square, in his own way. And I 


know enough about him to send—” 

“All right,” interposed Slobsy. “All 
right. You needn’t say any more, miss. 
I know it must rile you to have to abuse 
your pa, to a stranger. You—you must 
‘a’ needed money, crool bad, to go into 
a trade like this. I’m honorin’ you, a 
heap, for wantin’ to drop out of it and— 
and—for wantin’ to live like other young | 
ladies as fine ed’cated and as well set-up | 
as you are. And furthermore, miss, that’s 
what I’m goin’ to fix it for you to do. Go 
on down and pay the bill, and send for 
your car. I’m goin’ to bed. On second 
thinkin’, I reckon I wont go mussin’ up 
your pa none, or hornin’ into a fight. I’m 
—I'm kind of old, to go a-hunting trouble. 
Good night, miss,” finished Slobsy the 
magnificent as he pushed gently past her 
into the dark hall and groped his way 
heavily toward his room. 


“You fool!” she panted, speeding after 
him and catching him by the bony 
shoulder. “You poor pin-headed, splen- 


did, angelic fool!” 

She stooped quickly and caught his big 
fingers in both her hot hands. A tear, as 
well as a kiss, clung to the wrinkled 
knuckles as Slobsy fled ashamed from 
her down the corridor and locked him- 
self into his own room. 


INE days later Slosby’s antediluvian 
car clanged up the Tehama County 
highway through the broad main street 
of Red Bluff and on toward the Shasta 
hills. To the right Mount Lassen sent 
its faint volcanic whiff to the soft white 
clouds. Far in front, snowy Mount 
Shasta beckoned. Above was the perfect 
blue of a northern California day. 
Past the pretty houses and inviting by- 
streets of Red Bluff the snorting and 
wheezing car rattled—down the slope and 
up into the hill country, between clear- 
ings choked with manzanita, and on to- 
ward Redding. At a wayside garage, just 
to the south of the Shasta County line, 
Slobsy stopped to make sure he had 
enough gas to finish the brief final lap 
of his journey. The decision to halt 
tame to him as he was abreast of the 
garage. 
He jammed down the foot-brake and 
the emergency together, as the surest 
means of bringing the machine to a stand- 
still. He was traveling at a twenty-eight- 
mile clip. The outraged car stopped, at 
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LIST of the 
wardrobe 
essentials of 

Her Royal Dainti- 
ness, the modern 
woman, would be 
incomplete without 
at least one package 
of Kotex. 


Kotex is the new 
sanitary pad made 
from cellucotton. 
Cheap enough to 
throw away—satis- 
factory beyond de- 
scription. Just ask 
for Kotex at any 
store or shop that 
caters to women. 


Cellucotton 
Products Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

















INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE ~KOTEX 

















the harsh dual summons of the brakes. 


A Home-Made | 
Gray Hair Remedy 


You can prepare a simple mixture at home that | 
will gradually darken gray hair, and make it soft 
and glossy. To a half-pint of water add 1 ounce of | 
bay rum, a small box of Barbo Compound and % | 
ounce of glycerine. 

These irgredients can be bought at any drug 
store at little cost, or the druggist will put it up 
for you. Apply to the hair twice a week until 
the desired shade is obtained. This will make a 
gray-haired person look many years younger. It is 
easy to use, does not color the scalp, is not sticky or 





greasy and does not rub off. 


ACFIELD’S METAPAD 
ir SUPPORTS & BINDS 
THE FRONT ARCH 
Instantly Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 
Morton Toe, cramping of toes, en- 
larged little toe joints, sole cal. 


louses and spreading of foot. 
Worn inany Shoe, under 























or overstocking. Any 
other foot 
troubles? 

yee for full 
c: “R. ACFIELD, Foot Srenasios 
Dept. K. D., 1328 BROADWAY and 47 West 34th Street, New 
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To-morrow’s Men and To-morrow’s Women 
They are the boys and girls of to-day. And just what sort 
of men and women they will be to-morrow depends largely 
upon the schoo! in which they are educated. Write for 
school infoszestion: to THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE'S E a BUREAU, 33 W. Forty- 
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Fashion 


With the new 
bobbed _head- 
dress you can 





| have all the charm and youth of a real Bob 


without sacrificing your hair. Just slip the 


| combs into place and attach the ends with in- 


visible hairpins. Your Bobis on or off ina jiffy! 
Order your National Bob today, but keep your own 
hair safe and snug. Just send a strand of your 
hair with a money-order for $10.00 and the National 
Bob will be sent to you promptly, postpaid. 


NATIONAL HAIR GOOD Sm co. 
R ve., NEW YORK 
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WHITING-ADAMS 


TOILET BRUSHES 


BATH BRUSHES “Detachable Handles. 
Cleanliness next to Godliness kind 
Should be used 


Regenerating 


ING -J.. ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A, 
JOHN L. WHITING - 3-5 AOS sip the World. 
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for instant use. 


It is the quickest, 
simple to apply. 


mits absorption. 
totally different. 





orates. DeMiracle is more eco- 
nomical because there is no waste. 


To devitalize hair you must use 
DeMiracle. Being a liquid it per- 


under the skin as well as on the 
skin which is the only common- 
sense way to remove it from face, 
neck, arms, underarms or limbs. 
Only the original sanitary liquid 
DeMiracle has a money- 
guarantee in each package. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
“a all toilet counters, or direct from us, 


in plain wrapp n receipt of 630. 
$104 or $2.08, which inclades war tax. 


DeMiraele 


Dept.W-19 Park Ave. ,and 129th St. 
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Removes Hair 
Immediately— safely 


ONLY a chemist should 

mix a depilatory, then 
it is sure to be safe. Unlike 
pastes and powders which must 
be mixed by the user, DeMiracle 
is a liquid just the right strength 


It never deteri- 


most cleanly and 


Therefore it is 
It attacks hair 











from $10 to $25 to 
your income, every 
| week, just by making 
use of your spare time? / 
Be financially independ- 
ent, add to your income. 
Thousands of women are 
making money every 
week as special repre- 
sentatives for 


Hosiery and 


Money as ‘Our 
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OULD you like to add 


: Worlds pa. 


Underwear 
Previous experience is not necessary. We teach 
you how to make your first sales. World's "he 
Quality insures repeat business for you. 

More than 24,000 Women Have Made 
Representative: 

Many of our representatives make from “325 to 350 
a week. They enjoy the work, the bigger income. 
‘ WRITE US TODAY 
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It stopped with a roar and with the mystic 
rattling and snapping of something far 
inside of it. 

Nor, when it was restocked with gas, 
would it move again. The garage man 
gave a few minutes of interested study to 
the moveless machine. Then he spoke 
and a grin illumined his face. 

“The poor old boat’s dead for keeps,” 
he announced. “It’s a wonder it ever 
held together so long.” 

“Nonsense!” rebuked Slobsy, loyal to 
his loved purchase. “That there’s a 
weathered car. It'll go for another thirty 
years. It—” 

“That’s a Gray Dawn car,” the garage 
man was proclaiming unheedingly to his 
interested helper, who had pattered out to 
survey the antique. “The comp’ny bust 
up five years ago.‘ They had the name 
of putting out the wuthlessest car on the 
market. This was their first model. The 
price used to be six hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, f. o. b., Detroit. Then they 
dropped it to five hundred and fifty. But 
at that they couldn’t sell it. So they bust. 
This thing here has been patched and tied 
together with wire and tape till there aint 
ten dollars’ wuth of it left to trade in on 
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a new car. It’d cost an easy ninety dol. 
lars for the parts and the labor for makin’ 
it go again. An’ then it'd likely fall-apart 
in a week.” 

“Til—T'll just leave it here a few min. 
utes, if you don’t mind,” suggested Slobsy, 


“while I walk up the road a piece. I’m y 


aimin’ to—to meet a feller.” 


He strolled on, with elaborate slowness, § 
until a turn in the pike hid him from view 3 


of the garage. Then, with swinging 
stride, he struck out northward. 


It was sunset when Slobsy breasted the @ 


climb above Middle Creek and came in 
view of his deserted shack. Mounting the 
ledge, he sank down wearily on the powder 
keg at his doorway and mopped his 
sopping forehead. His tired eyes rested 
lovingly on the hills that clustered about 
him on all sides. Then, with pride, he 
gazed on the row of tunnel-mouths. 
“Gee, but it’s—it’s kind of nice to be 
home again!” he mumbled. “I'll rest up 
tonight; and then tomorrer I'll take a 
whirl at the wall, back of Number Six 
ag’in. I aint worked that for more’n ten 
year. I—I got a hunch there’s pay-rock 
there. I’m sure due to strike it rich, some 
day or other. I—I got a hunch I am.” 





THE CAUTION OF 





ABNER ROWLAND 


(Continued from page 53) 





the southward—and then ram her to her 
grave. 

“Going to try it?” 
| The mate asked that, and Abner knew 
'that the mate thought the trick could 
not be done. Well, perhaps it could not, 
but possibilities did not matter, and so 
he made no reply. 

He brought her in sharply and watched 
a mountain of water rush for her as she 
swung broadside to the seas. He was 
talking to the man at the wheel, signaling 
the engine-room, and before he knew it, 
she was swinging about groggily, doors 
and windows all along the starboard side 
smashed in, cabin filled with water, stag- 
gering, but lifting her stern to the next 
one, safe for a moment. 

He scarcely knew how he had done that 
so easily, so handily. He could have let 
the seas sweep her clean of Texas and 
cabin out there and gone over himself, 
but, of course, Jack never would have 
profited then. They would never have 
paid Jack, and anyhow, if Jack should 
know— 


BNER ROWLAND stiffened with a 

shock. He could see his son’s eyes 
widen and his cheeks flush and righteous 
anger whip into his eyes if any man should 
offer him foul money. Should a failure, a 
broken old man, a wrecker, a traitor to 
his own old ship— 

It was as if the wind, now at his back, 
had blown his mind clear. Why, he had 
planned to buy his boy’s respect with dirty 
money! He had failed, but for eight hours 
he had been as good a man as he ever 
had hoped to be—in action! His intent 
alone had been unworthy. 

Suppose—suppose— 

He was swinging ‘in again, could feel 
her heel over as the wind caught her 
upper works. He had an elbow hooked 





about the rail as with the free hand he 
rang for full speed; and the mate, hanging 
on with both hands, was flung from side 
to side as the Arbutus caught that,quarter- 
ing sea. Rowland felt her gather way as 
the throttle opened its last restraint. 

“Port!” he snapped. “Port! Steady 
now!” 

Her stern was lifted by the incoming 
seas. Flung onward by tremendous power 
other than her own, the steamer staggered 
and reeled and pitched across the bar. 
She was on the range-lights squarely, 
and that would put her in the middle 
of the channel, with little enough leeway 
when the wind took hold again. Drop 
her there, and his job would be done— 
the job he had agreed to do. 

“Port,” he ordered again, and his voice 
was hard and sharp and short. She swung 
off to the southward. “Steady, now!” 

The mate had crawled ‘»ser, watching 
the pier-lights, watching Abner, his face. 
even in the darkness, as white as a patch 
of foam. 

The old tub bungled as the engines 
raced. The jaws of the piers were not 
twenty lengths away. All about them 
was a smother of froth—in the air, before, 
below, behind, with mounting hills of 
water kicking the old craft. Her bow. 
heavy with its frozen weight, hung low 
and moved reluctantly. 

“Port—hard!” There was a ring in his 
voice now; it was like the voice of a 
man who glories in a fight that needs his 
best, and then needs more. “Easy— 
starboard a bit!”—as the wind bore on 
the hull and he felt her give. “Port 
again! Steady!” 

A half-dozen lengths outside the piers! 
Three! Inside the harbor might be seen 
the steady lights of wind-bound and shel- 
tered ships, but no one on the Arbutus 
had time to watch lights as the old hulk 
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roared across the ber, fighting against 
such impossible odds, odds made up of 
wind and weather and an old man in 
command. 

Abner cast one glance behind and saw 
the stern rising, saw the glint of foam 
above it, knew that behind that big roller 
were two more. He might get some dis- 
tance on this one, but it would drop him 
hard on the bottom and leave him there, 
and the next would lift him high, and he 
would be helpless, with so little room in 
which to recover way. And the third? 
He could hear, even now, the crash of | 
ship against the pier when that third | 
lifted and dropped him. 

“Port—hard—harder!” 

The mate gasped as her dogged bow 
swung up, close and closer in toward 
the south pier, rudder fighting the pull | 
of the gale. His gasp became acry. Was | 
the old fool crazy? He'd put her on 
there as sure as— 

“Starboard!” 

The swing diminished. The deck came | 
between the men atop the house and the | 
south pierhead. The mate braced him- | 
self for the shock and held—and wilted, | 
for it did not come. 

“Steady—steady!” 

He looked at Abner. The old man’s voice 
would steady the ship of itself, the very 
quality of it was dominating! They had | 
cleared the revetment; they had come 
within a standing jump of it; and if ever 
a steamer had a chance of squeezing 
through, the Arbutus had now! 

Up and up they went, above the lights; 
there was a burst of foam as the crest 
of the breaker passed and the Arbutus 
hesitated in her plunge. She _ poised, 
settled, stopped and sank as the huge 
roller went on without her, and then the | 
mate was thrown from his feet and the 
men at the wheel lunged and cursed as 
she struck the bottom. 

She lay full length on the sand, her 
propeller throbbing. She creaked in every 
joint, and the rattling of hei mounted 
until it was like a chorus of hammers. 
For minutes—to the men in her—she 
rested there on the bottom, quivering as 
in an ague of fright at the fate which 
awaited her. 

And then the rattling ceased. She rose, 
slowly, stern first, as the second great 
swell filled the channel with deep water. 
The wind caught her hulk, and the south 
pier fell away. She was driven rapidly 








into the narrow channel; with breathless 
speed her margin of safety was reduced. 
The swell was well under them now; the 
propeller was fighting for steerage-way. 
They were afloat, lifting—drifting. 

She heeled again before the wind and 
shot toward the low line of black, stout 
timbers which withstood the seas, which 
would rip her from bow to stern. 

“By God, we’re on!” croaked the mate. 

On toward the lurking revetment she 
drifted, rising into the night; and then 
Abner Rowland was shouting again, words 
popping like the crack of a bull-whip: 

“Hard aport! Is she hard over?” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” 

The screw took hold. The speed of the 
drift was checked, became lessened. She 
gathered headway blindly; her nose swung 
to starboard; she overcame the drift, and 
actually scraping that north pier, she 
fastened her bow, it seemed, to the crest 








Just out! This handsome, new motor- 
driven “‘Star."’ Comes in beautiful 
black box with 4 applicators, 6 jt. of 
cord, etc. Complete for only $12.50. 
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Her Pink-and-White Loveliness 


Blossoms all 


Cold winds, rough weather, even 
time itself leaves no marks on the 
freshness of her skin. Satiny of 
texture, transparently clear, be- 
witching with come-and-go color 
you can have a skin like that, 
For not clever artifice, but 
perfect skin health is the basis of 
a lovely complexion. And every 
woman can have perfect skin 
health who uses the Star. 


too. 


Its vibration stirs up every sluggish 


The STAR 


Winter Long 


skin cell, sends the blood racing 
along carrying off the impurities 
that blemish the skin. Restores 
youthful contours, banishes wrin- 
kles and keeps the skin petal-like. 
Fine for head-aches, fatigue, sleep- 
lessness. At Drug, Department, 
Hardware and Electrical Goods 
Stores. Or sent direct on receipt 
of price. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 219, Torrington, Conn. Star 
Universal $12.50 complete. (Cana- 
dian Price, $17.50). 


Electric Massage 
VIBRATOR 







H The StarUniversal—big, handsome, power- 
Sul—yet light in weight—1s anadjuncttothe 
smartest vanity table. Sturdily made, fin- 
ished in sparkling nickel, provided witha 
trouble-proof motor that uses any current. 
Has start-and-stop button right in the 
handle. Four specialized applicators facial- 
massage, hair-and-scalp, cold cream appli- 
cator and the general-purpose applicator, 
make the Star useful in dozens of ways. 






















Instantly and naturally whitens 
the nose, hands, arms and 
neck. Gives you that coveted, 
bewitching skin Seat. 75c 
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19 Preston PL, St. Louis,U.S.A. 
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exrent SHORTHAND 


EARN $5,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


If you want to earn more money in an un- 
crowded field where big money is made, I 
will teach you Expert Shorthand, by mai 
and help you to a good position. My gradu- 
ates report big conventions, busi- 
ness conferences, trials and inves- 
tigations. They are sought by gov- 
ernment denartments, the biggest corporations and the 
most reliable Shorthand Reporting Companies. You 
need no previous experience in_stenography or type- 
writing to become a Shorthand Expert with my help. 
For more than 30 years I have been ony be an. 
women to make big money writing Eapers Shorthand. 
I will train you. My graduates cannot fail. My method 
is simplest to learn, fastest to write, easiest to read. To 
prove that you can learn Expert Shorthand by. my 
method, I will send you a Trial Lesson Free, 
TRIAL si ioc af Shorthand” Send mes, posal 
Master _o orthand” nd me a a! 
LESSON 





today. If you area ny gy state what 
system you use. Robert F. Rose, President 
Suite62, Columbian Bldg., Washington, D.O. 
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You are paying 
for these books 


even though you 
dont have them 


The difference between what you CAN EARN with 
their help and what you DO EARN now is the price 
you pay. With the money you ought to get but 
don’t, you pay ior any set several times over. Every 
month you can earn enough extra to pay for the set 
you need. These books bring the expert advice 
and the most modern approved methods of the 
world’s greatest authorities right to your home. 

They explain everything you ought to know— they 
will fit you to get more money out of the work you 
are doing now —they will fit you to hold a better 
job —the job you want but have never been able to 
get. Read our FREE examination offer below, that 
brings the books to you without cost and guaran- 

tees your Satisfaction, 


Pay-Raisin$g Books 


at Greatiy Reduced Prices 
Down go the prices. Our printers and binders have | 


cut the price to us. We pass the saving on to you. 
Accountancy and Business gg ty 
ment, 7 vol., 2700 pages, 1000 pictures. 








Oe wea Now $29.80 
Carpentry and Contract volumes, 
2138 pages, 1000 pictures. Was "837 50.....Now 24.80 
Civil Kugineering. 9 volumes, 3900: pages, 
3000 pictures. Was $67.50 — ..........4.. Now 39.80 
Electrical Engineering, 8&8 volumes, 4100 
pages, 3300 pictures. Was $60.00........... Now 34.80 
Automobile Engineering, 6 atone 2600 
2000 pictures. Was $45.00. Now 24.80 
1e Shop Practice, S golames, 2300 
pages, 2500 pictures. Was $45.00..... Now 24.80 
Steam and Gas Engineering, 7 volumes, 
3300 pages, 2500 pictures. Was $52.50 ..Now 29.80 
Law and Practice (with reading course), 12 
volumes, 6000 pages, illustrated. Was $97.50 Now 49.80 
‘ire Prevention and Insurance, sof volumes, 
1500 pages, 600 pictures. Was $30.00...... Now 19.80 | 
Tele 1ony and Sa aay 2 volumes, 
1728 pages, 2000 pictures. Was $30.00 -Now 19.80 
Sanitation, Heating and Ventilatin 4 
vol., 1454 pages, 1400 pictures. Was $30. tow 18.80 
Drawing, 4 volumes, 1578 pages, 1000 pictures, 
blueprints, etc. Was $30.00......... ....... Now 19. so | 


Send No Money 
Shipped for 7 Days’ Trial | 


Write the name of the books you want on the cou- 
pon and mail it today. We will send the books at 
once, express collect, and you can use them just as 
if they were your own for a whole week. If you 
decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 
back at our expense. 


Only 75 Cents a Week 


If you tike the books, as thousands of other men 
have after examination, just send us $2.80. You can 
send the balance of the special reduced price the 
same way —$3.00 each month. 
Start right now and fit yourself for a better job and 
bigger pay. The better job will be looking for you 
if you do. Be ready to meet it when it comes. 
SEND THE aay aad NOW. 
American Techni y, Dept. X492, Chicago, U. S. A. 
—_—— ton ——_ a eee 
| American Technical Society, Dept. X492, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Please send me set Of.....cscceseeees cocccccccccce -eocce 
for 7 D: AY S’e enasbasiion, hieoine charges pen 
lect. I will examine the books shgroushly and, if 


satisfied. will send $2.80 within 7 days and $3 each 


| month until I have paid the special price of | 


$s If I decide not to keep the books T will 
return them at your expense at the end of one week. 


* Wiease fill out ali three lines.) 
EE ES a LT 


| of the swell, riding it, clinging for her 


| very life, squarely in the middle of the 
| channel straight for the serene inner 
harbor. 


“By God!” 
God, sir—” 

There was reverence in his voice, per- 
haps for the Deity, but surely for the man 
beside him, the man who had achieved 
the impossible, standing atop his pilot- 


cried the mate again. “By 


| house, ringing for half-speed. 


Abner swung her rather close to the 
wind-bound car-ferry as he circled for his 
dock across the harbor. A man came out 
on her deck and shouted: 

“Who the hell are you?” 

“Steamer Arbutus, Charlevoix! 
man shouted back. 

“Who in the name of high Heaven are 
you, to bring that bouquet home out of 
this?” 

“Starboard,” 
wheelsman. 

They glided to the dock. 


” the old 


was the order to the 
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BNER ROWLAND came ashore that 

night with his overcoat unbuttoned 
and his mittens off. He was warm, and 
his chin was up. 
his eyes, and no shuffle in his walk, 
slight stoop to his shoulders. 


With his overcoat drawn to his mouth, § 
Burman was § 


and an ugly light in his eyes, 


waiting for him in the shadow of the 
warehouse. 

“Well,” he snarled, “I see you missed @ 
iz.” 


“No,” replied Abner 
just found it—again.” 

Burman sniffed. 

“By this night’s grandstanding you've 
done a hell of a lot for Jack, haven't 
you?” he taunted. 

Abner looked at him very earnestly and 
nodded his head and drew his shoulders 


quietly, 


wholly erect, and said so quietly that 
Burman scarcely heard: 
“You're right, Mr. Burman—a hell of 


a lot for Jack!” 











| “T've 
| I know you will be disappointed when I 
| tell you I am engaged to a poor man— 


love with some one else, 





must not be 
orable, 


was not to be disturbed, she was informed. 

“But this is important,” Dare urged, 
slipping up to announce herself. 

“Come in,” said the calm old voice 
in answer to the tap at her door. “Well?” 
—as Dare came to stand beside the bed. 
“Was the guild meeting well attended?” 

Harsh new lines were about her aunt’s 
eyes—but no trace of tears. She lay 
among the pillows, her hands picking idly 
at the counterpane. “How excited you 
look!” she added. “Did anyone bring 
you home?” 


ARE knelt beside the bed. “I’ve not 
been honest for some time,” she said. 
not been at any guild meeting. 


but you can’t prevent anyone’s falling in 
can you? You 
that?” She was child- 

boylike figure in_ its 
flower-strewn summer frock, her hands 
stretched out in appeal. “It is unfortu- 
nate it all happens just when Martin has 
left you—but Amos will not let me keep 
silent.” 

“Amos who?” said the calm voice. 

“Larkin; he is twenty-seven. We met 
at a socialist meeting—I was planning an 
independent career instead of marrying a 
rich man.” 

“Indeed!” 

“We loved each other at once—that 
was wonderful, wasn’t it?” 

“Who told you about him?” 

“He told me.” 

“Excellent and trustworthy reference!” 

Dare flushed. “I chose to believe him.” 

“And so—” urged the voice like a 


do understand 
like—her small, 


merciless whiplash. 


“We are engaged, and Amos says we 
clandestine—that is hon- 
isn’t it?” 

“Where are his people?” 





(Ccatinued from page 24) 
= = ——— 
But he loved Dare and wanted her— “He has none:” Dare winced. “They 
so he kept silent. He left her at the are dead. He is very poor—as_ unfor- 
| doorway, Priestly admitting her. Madam _ tunate an alliance in your eyes as was 


Martin’s. But nothing 
marriage!” 


“Indeed!” 


can prevent our 


Dare stumbled to her feet. “Have you 
nothing to say?” 

“Would it matter if I had?” Her 
aunt’s expression was peculiarly disagree- 
able. 

“No,” Dare admitted, “—only I had 


hoped you would understand—” 

Madam Reid smiled. “Where do you 
intend to live?” 

“In Brunswick. Amos thinks it would 
be better for him; he will start a business 
for himself.” 

“How can he without money 
nections?” 

“There is my money.” 


or con- 


Dare whispered 


3. 

“True! Romantic Mr. Larkin!” Her 
eyes closed as if she were bored by the 
situation. “Tell Ellen to come here, 
please.” Her hand waved dismissal. Dare 


knew the gesture too well not to obev 
“It is to be soon,” she added timidly 
“I hope so,” was the stern response. 
In resentment and romantic lunacy 
Dare wrote Amos, telling him what had 
happened, that she would marry him as 
soon as he liked, and they need not expect 
Madam Reid even to greet them! 
The letter relieved Dare’s tension. 
After all, she had little to think or blame 
her aunt for—there was no need of all 
this agitation. She had Amos—what else 
mattered? She had youth and charm— 
and enough clothes last a long time 
She had ten thousand dollars to loan her 
husband. She had a woman’s emotions 
and a child’s generous sincerity; ideals 
and spiritual comprehension were also 
after her inter- 
Amos’ by book and 


hers—and no one to look 
ests, 
beli. 

So armed and so handicapped, 
set out upon her great adventure! 


once she was 


Dare 


There was calmness in 
only a § 
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CHAPTER III 


“I7ANNY wears gowns as if conferring 
favors upon them,” Dare’s tired eyes 


read. “She caused a stir last evening 


when we were invited to eat sherbet in; 
company with congenial friends and an| 
You will see a great | 


admirable moon. 
change in her when the world and his 
wife comes to call. But what about your 
surprising little self? Fancy being engaged 
all the time the row was on about Fanny! 
Poor old Darekins, did you confront 
Mother before the court of red-lacquer? 
Fanny sends love and sympathy. Tell 
Amos he must be the best ever, or there 
will be a reckoning—” 

Dare laid Martin’s letter aside, tears 
blurring his writing. Besides, Amos 
would be coming home and no supper 
was ready. She looked about the house- 
keeping rooms, all of them visible at a 
glance. These were the “jolly rooms” 


they planned in the park that June night | 


—with Amos’ warning of their possible 
unattractiveness. 

To be sure, they were decent enough 
living-quarters—but the world which Dare 
had left behind would have raised a 
lorgnette to murmur: “Shocking!” Amos 
had declared them to be merely “tempo- 


rary”—that dangerous sophistry of young | 


romantics. 
Dare had married in less haste than 
Martin, for Madam Reid sought thus 


to prevent a second and more obvious 
social cropper in her family. So one 
July afternoon a quiet ceremony had 
taken place in the Reid drawing-room, 
with Amos subdued for the time being. 

Loyalty to her dead brother and to 
Dare herself, in a queer, cold way, made 
Madam outwardly agreeable. She bought 
a meager trousseau for her niece and 
spoke half a dozen sentences to Amos, 
who scowled in return. Still, there was 
nothing clandestine about the affair. In- 
stead, the drawing-room was crowded with 
blossoms; and after the ceremony polite 
and curious friends kissed Dare and pitied 
her! Once Dare was in her modest go- 
ing-away gown, Amos holding her bags, 
Madam Reid’s responsibility ended. 

They proceeded to Brunswick, Amos 
tingling with resentment at “the whole 
show,” as he expressed it. He felt it had 
been an attempted purging on Madam 
Reid’s part of his socially unwashed self, 
a showing to him of what Dare was ac- 
customed to and a ‘“Don’t-you-dare-give- 
her-less-you-impossible-upstart!” All of 
which but served to deepen the bruising 
of his ego. 

After an extravagant preliminary stay 
at the hotel, they found the rooms, partly 
furnished in melancholy black walnut. 
There was a bedroom, living- and dining- 
room and a kitchenette with no hint of a 
porch. A motley crew lived in the house 
—some who threw things, Amos decided, 
and some at whom things were thrown. 

Since Dare had her own check-book, she 
bought a writing-desk, a modest chair and 


-rug and brought her own share of books. 


Then came the problem of Amos’ getting 
his start. Dare expected him to try for 
a typewriter agency, because he under- 
Stood that business. But when it came 
to a decision, Amos was not really trained 
for any one thing. ; 

He could sell things, and he had ability 
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Millions of’ People Can Write 
Stories and Photoplays and 
Don't Know It/ 


E. B. Davison, of New York, one of the high- 

est paid writers in the world. Is his aston- 
ishing statement true? Can it be possible there are 
countless thousands of people yearning to write, 
who really can and simply haven’t found it out? 
Well, come to think of it, most anybody can fell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a story? 
Why is writing supposed to be a rare gift that few 
possess? Isn’t this only another of the Mistaken 
Ideas the past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. Today he dives 
like a swallow ten thousand 
feet above the earth and 
laughs down at the tiny 
mortal atoms of his fellow- 
men below! So Yesterday’s 
“impossibility’’ is a reality 
today. 


“The time will come,” 
writes the same authority, 
“when millions of people 
will be writers—there will 
be countless thousands of 
playwrights, novelists, scen- 


‘5 HIS is the startling assertion recently made by 


ario, magazine and news- 
paper writers—they are 
coming, coming—a_ whole 


new world of them!” And 
do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? 
Why, they are the men— 
armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical 
work, in offices, keeping 
books, selling merchandise, 
or even driving trucks, run- 
ning elevators, street cars, 
waiting on tables, working 
at barber chairs, following 
the plow, or teaching schools 
in the rural districts, and 
women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding type- 
writers, or standing behind 
counters, or running spindles 
in factories, bending over 
soenng machines, or doing housework. Yes—you 
may laugh—but these are The Writers of To- 
morrow. 


For writing isn’t only for geniuses as most 
people think. Don’t you believe the Creator gave 
you a story-writiny faculty just as He did the greatest 
writer? Only maybe you are simply “‘bluffed” by 
the thought that you ‘“‘haven’t the ift.” Many 
people are simply afraid to try. Orif they do try, 
and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they ped 
give up in despair, and that ends it. They’re 
through. They never try again. Yet, if, by some 
lucky chance they had first learned the simple 
rules of writing, and then given thei magination 
free rein, they might have astonished the world! 


BUT two things are essential in order to become 
a writer. First, to learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Second, to learn to exercise your 
faculty of ——. By exercising a thing you 
develop it. Your Imagination is something like 
your right arm. The 
more you use it the 
stronger it gets. The 
principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that any»ody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as 
easily as a child sets 
up a miniature house 
with his toy blocks. 
It is amazingly easy 
after the mind grasps 
thesimple“‘know how.” 
A little study, a little 
patience, a little con- 
fidence, and the thing 
that looks hard often 
turns out to be just 
as easy as it seemed 
difficult. 

Thousands of people 
imagine they need a 
fine education in order 
to write. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. 
Many of the greatest 
writers were the poor- 
est scholars. People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may 
et the principles there, 

ut they really learn 
to writefrom the great, 
wide, open, boundless 
Book of Humanity! 
Yes,seething all around 
you, every day, every 





LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 


**Every obstacle that menaces 
success can be mastered through 
this simple but thorough | sys- 
tem.’*-- MES. OLIVE MICHAUX, 
CHARLEROI, Pa. 

**I can only say that Iam amazed 
thatit is possible to set forth the 
principles o' short story and 
photo play writing in such a clear, 

mcise manner.”’--GORDON 
MATHEWS, MONTREAL, CAN, 

**I received your Irving System 
some tine ago. It is the most 
remarkable thing I have ever 
seen. Mr. Irving certainly has 
made story an play writing 
amazingly simple and eas - ee 
ALFRED HORTO, NiaGcara 
Fatis, N.Y, 

**Of all the compositions I have 
read on this subject, | find yours 
the most helpful to_ aspiring 
authors ’’ -- ZEL SIMPSON 
NAYLOR, Literary Ep!ToR, 
MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE. 

**With this volume before him, 
the veriest novice should be able 
to build stories or photoplays that 
will find a ready market. e best 
treatise of its kind I have en- 
countered in 24 years of news- 

aper and Hesrary work.’’ -- 
4. PIERCE WELLER, Man- 
AGING EprTor, THs BINGHAM- 

PRESS. 


**When I first saw your ad I 
was working in a shop for $30 a 
wee Always having worked 
with my hands, 1 doubted my 
ability to make money with my 
brain. So it was with much skep- 
our Easy 

od of Writing. hen the 
System arrived, I carefully stud- 
ledit evenings after work. Within 
a month I had completed two 
plays, one of which sold for . 
the other for 1 unhesitat- 
ingly say that I owe it all to the 
rving System.’’-- 
DON, ATLANTIC Crty, N. 














Miss Helene Chadwick, famous Goldwyn Film Star, says: 
**Any man or woman who will learn this New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease.'* 


hour, every minute, in the whirling vortex—the 
flotsam and jetsam of Life—even in your own home, 
at work or play, are endless incidents ior stories 
and plays—a wealth of material, a world of things 
happening. Every one of these has the seed of a 
story or play in it. Think! If you went to a fire 
or saw an accident, you could come home and tell 
the folks all about it. Unconsciously you would 
describe it all very realistically. And if somebody 
stood by and wrote down exactly what you said, 
you might be amazed to find your story would 
sound just as interesting as many you’ve read in 
magazines or seen on the 
screen. Now, you will natu- 
rally say, “Well, if Writing is 
as simple as you say it i 
why can’t J learn to write?’ 
Who says you can’t? 


ISTEN! A wonderful 
FREE book has recently 
been written on this very 
subject—a book that tells all 
about the Irving System— 
: Startling New Easy 
Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amaz- 
ing book, called ‘The Wonder 
Book for Writers,” shows how 
eas.ly stories and plays are 
conceived, written, perfected, 
sold. How many who don’t 
dream they can write, sud- 
denly find it out. How the 
Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work How 
bright men and women. with- 
out any special experience, learn 
to their own amazement that 
. theirsimplest Ideas may furnish 
brilliant plots for Plays and 
Stories. ow one’s own Im- 
agination may provide an end- 
less gold mine of Ideas that 
bring Happy Success and Hand- 
some Cash Roycities. How new 
writers get their names into 
print. How to tellif you ARE a 
writer. How to develop your 
“story fancy,”’ weave clever word-pictures and unique, 
thrilling realistic plots. How your friends may be your 
worst judges. How to avoid discouragement and the 
pitfalls of Failure. How to WIN! 


This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. No obligation. YOUR copy ts waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS hen you 
ean pour your whole soul into this magic new enchant- 
ment that has come into your life—story and a | writing. 
The lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fill your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleasure. 
You will have thisnoble, absorbing, money-making new 
profession! And all in your spare time, without interfer- 
ing with your regular job. Who says you can't make 
“easy money” with your brain! Who says you can’t turn 
your Thoughts into cash! Who says you can't make Jour 
dreams come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK 
WILL TELL YOU, 


So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you're not 
BUYING anything, you're getting it ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. A book that may prove the Book of Your Des- 
tiny. A Magic Book through which men and women, 
young and old may learn toturn their spare hoursintocash. 


Get your letter in the mail before you sleep tonight. 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn of a New 
Tomorrow! Just address The Authors’ Press, Dept. 80. 
, fork. 


Auburn, New 





| HE AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept 20, Auburn, N.Y. 


| Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, “The Wonder Book 
for Wrtters."" This does not obligate me in any way. 





Name. 
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CUTICURA 
# SOAP 


This fragrant super-creamy 
emollient for cleansing, puri- 
fying and beautifying the skin 
and complexion tends to pro- 
moteand maintain skin purity, 
skin comfort and skin health 
if used for every-day toilet 
purposes. Largest selling 
complexion and skin soap in 
ithe world. Sold everywhere. 


we=-Cuticura Toilet Trio-@e 


Consisting of Cuticura Soap to cleanse and 
urify, Cuticura Ointment to soothe and 
eal, and Cuticura Talcum to powder and 
erfume. Everywhere for 25c. mple each 
ree by mail. Address stal: Cuticura 
Laboratories, ou. So alden, Mass. 
‘Cuticura p shaves without mug. 

















B & or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beauty — while you sleep. They are 
absolutely harmliess— simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles, rowers for 
between the eyes. Aradicators for lines in the face, 
A Fither kind sold in 65c and $1.00 boxes — trial 


sackage 35c—including booklet, “Dressing Table & 


lints.”” At drug and department stores every- 
f where. If your dealer is out, sent direct, postpaid 
on reccipt of price. 


B& P CO. (Two Women) 1784 East 68th St., Cleveland,0. 





deserving of a worthy outlet. But the 
more ability a man has, the longer it 
usually takes to train it, and Amos pos- 
sessed more ability than the average man. 
He really did not know what he wanted 


| to do; he had never contemplated a mar- 


| riage with a girl like Dare. 








| always sent 


He was 
making a tremendous effort to live up 
to her ideals; for himself, it did not 
matter, for he did not respect himself. 
He resolved neither to drink, gamble nor 
lose his temper; he must become a world- 
ly success to show Dare’s people and the 
people in the town where his mother had 
died that they had been quite mistaken in 
him. He wanted to be everything to 
Dare; as for himself, let Dare leave him, 
and he would soon enough go to the devil, 
and stay there. 


FTER debating whether Amos should 

train for a definite career or attempt 

a general business, risking thereby a part 

of Dare’s money, Dare urged that he take 

another position and look around for an 
opportunity. 

“You can’t do that if you are work- 
ing for some one else,’ Amos told her; 
“you are under him, and you can’t waste 
his time finding a chance for yourself. 
That’s final. Besides, I wont work for 
anyone else.” 

Dare thought this reasonable. Why 
should he? Besides, ten thousand dollars 
was a plenty. What sort of a business, 
then, should it be? After a wide survey, 
Amos told her, rather shamedly, there 
was a chance in a mail-order business— 
say, patent-medicine! One could become 
rich, all through a liver-pill or tonic. It 
was a business which required small cap- 
ital and no special training. Just get a 
tried-and-true remedy (reflavored with 
peppermint) and some advertising, and 
the trick was done. 

“I will never be satisfied to be a patent- 
medicine man for long,” he hastened to 
assure her. “I want to own a huge farm 
—that is my real aim. But we couldn't 
start that without money, and you 
couldn’t do the work. So this is merely 
an interlude.” 

“Tt sounds so cheap—”’ Dare objected. 

“Why?” Amos demanded. 

“T don’t just know—the maids at home 
for patent remedies; they 


| were never any good.” 


| on the market. 


“Their money is as good as anyone’s,” 
was his reply. “Besides, I'll put no fake 
I'll get a regular: pre- 


| scription. I don’t see why you don’t enter 





into the spirit of it. I'll borrow a thou- 
sand to begin with. What else could I 
start unless I borrowed more? A fruit- 
stand?” He kissed her. 

“You will have to have an office?’ 

“IT could work here and save that 
expense.” 

“So you could, and I would help!” 

“You are splendid,”—another kiss. 
“You could address the stuff.” 

“How long would you have to be in 
this business?” she pursued. 

“Three years, say; I might have enough 
to start buying farm land then. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of, Dare. Just 
recall the men who made fortunes from 
some remedy. Is it any less desirable 


’ 


| than a pickle factory?” 


“Tt is not that—only it does not seem 
—oh, I don’t know—” 
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Amos was on the defensive at once. 
“T had no university career or an estab. 
lished business left me Martin did. 
What did I have but—” 

“Yes, I know, dear—but I'd rather you 
would take the ten thousand and learn 
something worth while.” 

“What is finer than scientific farming? 

“Nothing.” 

“Isn’t this a preparation for scientific 


as 


farming—the way I can best afford to @ 
Could I let you drudge and & 


get into it? 
cook for thrashers and all that? Absurd 
to waste time thinking of it, even.” 

She was silent. 

“If you are thinking about the Reids, 
please stop,” he added unpleasantly. “A 
lot they care for you—and a lot I care 
for them! I have not forgotten our 
wedding—everyone treating me as if ] 
had just broken jail. A fine way to act 
toward a poor man— 

“It was not that, 
to be polite—” 

“Did they? But we wont go back into 
the dark ages! This venture is the best 
thing to undertake. And you can help 
me without having to drudge.’ 

So Dare learned her first lesson in the 
resignation of women and the aggressive- 
ness of men. She loaned Amos a thov- 
sand dollars and refused a legal note 
That would have been ‘‘too horrid,”’ she 
said; then she watched the Larkin Patent 
Medicine Company make its bow to the 
ailing public. 


at all; they meant 


HIS all had happened eight months 

ago. As Dare rose tonight to begin 
supper preparations, gave way to a 
discouraged sob. She must not’ let Amos 
find her crying, however; it might cause 
an outburst of temper. 

Her writing-desk was covered with the 
paraphernalia of the business—circulars, 
labels for boxes, small, marked ‘ads’ 
in newspapers, with bottles of tonic and 
tins of pills underneath it all. There was 
a small iron safe in which the money of 
the few patrons was deposited! 

Amos was at the pharmacist’s who 
manufactured his remedies. When he re- 
turned, they would eat supper, Amos talk- 
ing gayly if in good spirits or eating in 
uncomfortable silence were he depressed 
After supper Dare would wash the dishes, 
and then they would label boxes and pack 
bottles while Amos figured up imaginary 
profits. Dare could hear him: 

“Now then, if we sold—just supposing, 
you know—a hundred boxes a day at a 
profit of twenty cents a box, that would 
be twenty dollars a day; and at that rate, 
not counting extra profit from the tonic. 
we could pay you back and start the 
farm in about two years.” 

At eleven o'clock they would stop, eat 


she 


some lunch and perhaps take a brief 
walk before going to bed. At first this 
routine had satisfied Dare. Not until 


summer heat sapped her energy did she 
long for the pleasant resorts with their 
shaded lawns and beaches peopled with 
gentlefolk at play. Her first disillusion 
ment regarding Amos was as when an 
aviator suddenly encounters an unexpected 
air-pocket ! 

The magnitude of her “job” was real- 
ized by now, as was the fact that Amos 
was one who “could not see the forest 
for the trees.” Neither Dare’s opinions 
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nor indignation impressed him overly 
much. He regarded her protests as does a 
child who is scolded and sent from the 
room but who hears his parents’ indulgent 
laugh as the door closes. There was real- 
ly no point to it, none at all. Yet Dare 
loved him, and he could always coax her 
back to his side of the argument. Her 
opposition was merely a temporary 1n- 
convenience. 


pany was neither healthy nor con- 
It allowed Amos too much time 


genial. I 
Pasting 


for introspection and self-pity. 


labels does not require directed mental | 


effort, but on the contrary provides an 
excellent opportunity for day-dreaming. 
Marrying Dare gave him authority and a 
consequent relaxing of his own standards, 
such as they were. He spent too much 
time talking of his prejudices and in- 
justices; and when anyone crowds today 
with yesterday, stagnation is the result, 
for tomorrow’s breeze blows elsewhere. 

Dare felt at first in duty bound to 
listen; then when it all began to bore her 
she was afraid to admit the fact even to 
herself. She experienced a wish to argue 
the matter. Was Amos so much worse 
off than everyone else? Why let childish 
adversities warp his future? What good 
could result from living in a bog of re- 
sentment? She expressed this somewhat 
timidly—with a storm of anger as the 
result. 

No possessor of an uncontrolled temper, 
no matter how repentant he afterwards 
may be, but that is pleased when his 
victim cowers! This scene took one more 
atom of Dare’s independence in Amos’ 
estimation, because he saw she nct only 
loved him—she was afraid of him. 

Meantime the world at large experi- 
enced no need for the Larkin Remedies. 
Amos said it might be a year before a 
return was achieved, and that they must 
use as little of Dare’s money as possible. 

Seeing no other way out, Dare had 
written the necessary checks. 


ARE’S neighbors left her to herself. 
They were kindly people who ac- 
cepted life as it came and neither cheated 
it nor rewarded it. Children came to see 
her because she enjoyed playing with 
them, but they were in Amos’ way when 


he wanted to work, and so they returned | 
to playing in the dirt as a forlorn alterna- | 


tive. 

A professional blood-donor and his wife 
who lived opposite had called one August 
night when Dare, sickened by heat and 
hours of labeling pill-boxes, longed to go 
to bed, there to toss in peace if not to 
sleep. 

The blood-donor, Mr. McCarthy, whose 





HE life of the Larkin Medicine Com- | 





| gives 
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Give Her Help 


Then see what Nature does for teeth 


This new method of teeth cleaning 
needed help to Nature. High 
authorities have evolved the principles 
behind it. Leading dentists everywhere 
now advise its adoption. And millions 
of people daily see and feel its good 
effects. 


This is to offer a ten-day test so you 
may know the benefits. 


That dingy film 


The chief object is to fight the film on 
teeth, the cause of most tooth troubles. 
You feel it now—a viscous coat. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not end 
it. Old-way brushing has left much film 


Watch the f 


Each use of Pepsodent multiplies the 
salivary flow. That is Nature’s great 
tooth-protecting agent. 


It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That to digest the starch 
deposits which otherwise cling and form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That to neutralize the acids which 
cause tooth decay. 


Two factors directly attack the film. 
| One of them keeps teeth so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 


price was “ten dollars an ounce and on | 


call at all the best hospitals,” as he an- 
nounced, had a birdlike wife who man- 
aged to say to Dare that when men-folks 
had no office to go to every day, it was a 
pity. “A man around the house is worse’n 
a can of poison,” she concluded. But 
Dare felt she was talking to an inferior, 
somewhat as she would have felt had her 
aunt’s maids pitied her. So she met the 
overture with a reserve whi-h prevented 
further confidences. 

There were girls who tripped out to 
work—women Dare would have liked to 


PAT. OFF. 


| Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 








Now advised 


sites. 


by all druggists in large tubes. 








A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 











intact. So, despite all care, tooth troubles 
have been constantly increasing. 

It is the film-coat that discolors, not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forins acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. > 


Must combat it 


Dental science long has realized that 
we must combat that film. After years 
of research it has found the ways. Those 
ways are combined now in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And a 10-day Tube 
is offered all to show the good effects it 
brings. 


ive effects 


These effects come from every applica- 
tion. The result is cleaner, whiter, safer 
teeth than old methods brought. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 


The results, plus the scientific reasons 
for them, will bring to your home a new 
era in teeth cleaning. Do not delay this 
important test. Cut out the coupon 
now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 344, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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$365: ONE DAY! 


Ira Shook of Flint Did That 
Amount of Business in One Day 


Making and Selling Popcorn Crispettes with this 
machine, Profits $269.00, Mullen of East Liberty 
bought two outfits recently, and ie ready for third. 
Iwata, Calif., purchased outfit Feb. 1920. Since, has 
bought 10 more—his profite enormous, R. Bert, 
Ala., wrote; “Only thing I ever bought equaled ad- 
vertisement.” J. M. Pattilo, Ocala, wrote: ‘Enclosed 
find money order to pay all my noies. Getting along 
fine. Crispette bus'nessall youclaim and then some. 
John W. Culp, So. Carolina, writes; Everything 
going lovely. The business section of this town 
covers two blocks. _Crispette wrappers 
laying everywhere. It’s a good old world 
after all!” Katee 5700 ahead end 
of second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, 
: 250 in one day. Perrin, $80 in ono 
Baker, 3.000 
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WESTART YOU IN BUSINESS 


Little capital, no experience. Furnish secret formula 


Build A Business Of Your Own 


The demand for Crispettes is J food 
confection made without sugar, Write me. Get facts 
about an honorable business, which will make you inde- 
pendent. You can start right in ows town. Business 
will grow. You won't be scrambling and crowding for @ 
job. You will have made your own place. 


Profits $1000 A Month Easily Possible 


Send post card for illustrated book of facts. Contains ene 
thusiastic letters from others - shows their places of busi« 
ness, tells how to start, when to start, and all other ine 
formation needed. It’s free. Write now. 


LONG EAKINS COMPANY 
229 High Street Springfield, Ohio 


Standard Underwoods 


§-Year Guarantee 


Alice, 































Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Don’t cough and choke. Deans, the first 
mentholated cough drops, have just the 
necessary menthol to give instant relief 
from irritation after smoking. They 
stop coughing and make breathing easy. 
Harmless, sure and very pleasant, Menthol is 
recognized by nose and throat specialists as 
an excellent healing agent. Deans are as care- 
fully compounded as a prescription, 






MENTHOLATED 


CoucH Drops 











know. But they had no time for anyone. 
Two trained nurses occupied another 
| suite, but they were seldom at home. The 
| rear apartments were filled with a cheaper 
stratum—women who wore net caps over 
untidy hair in the afternoon and quarreled 
with hucksters on the curb—corsetless 
creatures who waddled about and stopped 
for lengthy gossiping, red-nosed men who 
came home late, and untidy children who 
| played in the dirt. 

So Dare kept to herself, which also 
pleased Amos. The good and the bad in 
him alike sought to possess her, and al- 
though he was unconscious of this, the 
cesire was none the less dominant. 





HIS night Dare began again the 
eternal peeling of potatoes—what 
hateful, clammy things they were! Amos 
came in, staggering under a load of fresh- 
ly prepared medicines. 
“We can get these ready tonight, can’t 


_we, dear?” he asked. “Hullo—peeling 
| potatoes? . Just my line—I’ll do it for 
you.” 


Dare relinquished her task to set the 
table. “Why get them ready until we 
sell what we have on hand—a six-weeks’ 
supply! I’d much rather go to a theater 
—it would do us both good.” 

“Can’t neglect business!” Amos sliced 
away at the potatoes. “Besides, it is 
snowing, and we would need a _ hack. 
Our time for theaters hasn’t come just 
yet.” 

“T don’t agree,” she urged. “We need 
something outside of ourselves. It is not 
wise to see so much of each other. I 
want to hear something utterly foolish— 
like a vaudeville bill.” 

“You may go,” he said. “I shall work. 
I'd be a fine object to take your money 
for theater tickets—it was bad enough to 
borrow for business.” 

“You don’t understand—” 

“T wont do what you want me to, you 
mean,” he said. 

“T’m lonesome,” Dare confessed with 
sudden bravery. “I’m mal-nourished on 
three meals a day—now do you under- 
stand?” 

Amos laid down the knife. 

“Are you sorry so soon?” 
| “Not because of you—” 
| “Must be because of me if you are 
| bored,” he interrupted. “I warned you, 
| didn’t I?” 

“Yes—” Why did this lump come in 





her throat to weaken her defense? It 
always irritated Amos if she cried. 
| “Then why lie about it?” His voice 


was rough, and Dare knew then that 
|neither reason nor courtesy would have 
|any place in what was to follow. 

“Don’t be absurd—over a mere sug- 
gestion to go to the theater,” she pleaded; 
i“you are tense because you work too 
steadily—at too little!” 

“Ah, I’m a loafer—that it? Glad to 
know. Suspected it!” His blue eyes 
were frozen with anger, and the eyebrows 
set in that old hard line. “You want your 
old luxuries, and snobs for friends. Too 
bad that old man—what was his name— 


Hurlburt? Too bad Hurlburt married 
his nurse! I hate to think of you as a 
quitter.” He brushed by her into the 


living-room, where he discovered Mar- 
tin’s letter. 
“Why not write him?” he demanded, 
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“and say what a vagabond you have 
mariied? What are you crying for?” he 
added unkindly, as Dare came to the 
doorway. “Nothing to cry about, is there? § 
You must feel guilty or you wouldn't cry, § 
It’s all been a mistake!” * 

“Don’t speak like that—I don’t want 
to write Martin; he is one of your best ™ 


¥. 

friends.” of 
“Is he? He’d turn you against me in @ 

a moment. I’m no fool—that is, I’m not @ 


any more kinds of a fool than I have ® 
You think yourself too good for @ 
Well, it’s the best I could offer. 1 @ 


Z) 


I know you love me @ 


to be. 
this? 
told you that, too. 
but that’s not everything.” 

“No,” Dare said sharply; 
right; love is not everything.” 

Amos paused. “What is?” he asked in 
spite of himself. 


“you are 


“Tolerance,” she answered, between 
sobs, “—not judging everyone in a 
moment.” She went into the kitchen and 


shut the door. 

Amos sat at the desk and whistled with 
a forced cheerfulness. A half-hour later 
he rapped at the kitchen. 

“What is it?” 

“Please open the door—I can’t apolo- 
gize through a keyhole.” 

She opened the door and faced him, her 
eyes like the sea when a storm has sub- 
sided but the wreckage has been done. 


MOS began a vehement declaration 

of future virtue. He knew he was 
wrong and unjust. The truth was he was 
angered at the pharmacist who had ad- 
vanced the price of the remedies. All he 
had needed was some trifle to cause an 
explosion of temper—and the trifle had 
been supplied by Dare’s desire to go to 
the theater! 

“Why?” Dare said wearily. 

“I don’t just know, darling 
love you.” 

“You have a strange way of 
it,” she answered slowly. 

“Well, I'll never be angry like this 
again,” he began, adding that if she would 
trust him, she would see. He was on 
his mettle to make good, and this was 
their hardest time. He would not dis- 
appoint Dare. Perhaps he was unduly 
sensitive about the Reids—he did feel 
they were against him. What an idiot he 
was, when he had the love of a wonder- 
ful girl like Dare, ever to be other than 
satisfied and inspired! Had he apologized 
properly—was everything all right? Then 
kiss him and smile—no, smile with her 
eyes as well as lips. Suppose they went 
to the hotel for dinner and then did a 
theater? They would take a carriage, 
too; he wouldn’t go halfway in apologiz- 
ing. 

“T am too tired now,” Dare objected 
“T’d rather paste the labels.” 

But Amos was not to be downed. He 
made Dare dress, and they drove to the 
hotel for dinner and then to a theater. 
Dare had never felt as old as this night 
She wondered at Amos, who, now the 
brain-storm had passed, seemed more 
affable than he had in some time, enjoy- 
ing the nonsense. Dare, who innocently 


But I 


showing 


proposed it, endured until it was ended, 
until she could stare out at the darkness 
and wonder if she had after all the skill 
needed to rescue Amos! Long after Amos 
slept, Dare told herself there was much 


« 


; 
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PRICE 20 ¢ TH FEBRUARY | 921 


BLE Book 
The 


Time of Your 
Life 







NE hour among ten thousand, the rare hour when the 
accident of destiny throws us out of the commonplace 
and humdrum, when we clasp the strong hand of Adven- 
ture and taste the lips of Romance—this is the hour worth 
living for: the time of your life! So likewise it is this rare 
brilliant hour among ten thousand that makes a really good 
story —the kind of story in which you yourself can live 
through another thrilling episode and be again lifted out of 
the humdrum and commonplace. 


It is in recognition of this fact, and on this basis, that 
stories are chosen for THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE. Every 
| 
| 
| 











one of the fifteen or more in each issue deals with some critical, 
dramatic episode, and will give you again the keen thrill of 
romance and adventure. Glance over the list of those appear- 
ing in the current February issue: 








“One Too Many Jones” By Frederick R. Bechdolt 










. | “Wind Along the Waste” By Gladys Johnson 
d | “Tuan Franks’ Holiday” By H. Bedford-Jones 
. | “Strength of the Pines” By Edison Marshall 
t “Rings and Things” By John A. Moroso 
. “Entered in Red” By Robert J. Casey 
| “The Law and the Man” By Lemuel L. De Bra 
| “The Poisoned Pen” By Leonard Hollister 

| “Free Lances in Diplomacy” By Clarence Herbert New 

“Men of Grimaldi” By Prosper Buranelli 





And many others, all in the February issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


| Now on sale. The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State Street, Chicago 
tK— — - ——= —— $$$ — 
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1920 Bond Prices 


| Lowest of the Century 








Not for 70 years have bond 
prices offered such opportunities 
for both safe and profitable in- 
vestment. 


High commodity prices with the 
| ensuing low purchasing power 
of the dollar have brought about 
high interest rates. This has 
resulted in low bond prices 
although the security behind 
the bonds of representative cor- 
porations is greater than ever 
before. Noted economists be- 
lieve that the upward trend 
has begun. 


Write for list of selected 
bonds which offer safety, large 
income and opportunity for 
substantial increase in value. 
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STOCKS IN A YEAR 


Begin To-day 
Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. Buy 
only high grade stocks paying substantial divi- 
dends. First payment 20% of purchase price. 
Balance equal monthly payments during year. 
Write today for Booklet ‘*R’’ 


FRANCIS & CO. 
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Our Twenty Payment Plan 


These publications tell of good invest- 
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small payments, extending over a period 
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by us in 1908. You can secure both free. 


Write for 17-RB 
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of truth in the saying that 
and then think.” 
Still, she loved Amos. 


CHAPTER IV 


T was 


visited Dare and learned the truth. 
Withethe pride gentle natures often 


possess, 
garding the Larkin enterprise. 


“women act | 


| 


March when Madam Reid 


Dare had deceived her aunt re- 
That Aunt 


Esther could not understand had been her 


defense. 


The proud and poor story-book 


hero who marries the rich girl and takes 
her to a charming setting where he be- 


comes a member of the firm in no time 
at all—it was this impression Dare had 
tried to convey when she wrote her aunt 


concerning Amos. 


It would have been disloyal to have” 
set down in clumsy words the thing Amos 
was trying to do, betraying the difficulties 
day—Amos’ 
temper, his willfulness, his lack of disci- 
pline, his jealous monopoly of her gentle 
self, his rejection of any society “until I 
his eternal 


Dare 


encountered each 


can face ’em in a dress suit,” 
suspicion of the world. 


To have her aunt see the “apartment” 
heaped with signs of his business folly, 
To tell | 
have 
brought forth an angry accusation that 
she was ashamed of and did not believe 
seldom mentioned 
Madam Reid, and so the deception was 


would have been equally hard. 


Amos of her deception would 


in him. They had 


easily accomplished. 


sent her. 
a bank’s hands. 


but the world had 
pressed. Everyone must have 
mental healer, was Amos’ humorous 
duction as he realized that his 
were nil. 

He also claimed it 


refused to be 


in advertising. 


That was the way the 
men did. 


self. He loved Dare so much he did 
want her to be disappointed; wouldn’t 
hope a little longer? 
brave! 


there was a “splendid flash,” 


termed it, of what he might become. 


his arguments. 


she decided to visit Dare and view 
remdins,” as she wrote Martin. 

Martin’s marriage was becoming 
source of pride to her. 
sense enough to remain away.) 














ject now. 


But after the first financial loss result- 
ant of the patent medicine, Dare wrote 
to have two additional thousand dollars | 
She had used three thousand, 
all told, and the remaining seven were in | 


They had not meant to use so much, 


im- 


turned 


de- 


profits 


took backing—a 
man should be prepared to sink thousands 


big 


“You said the big men started so mod- 


estly,” Dare had the bad taste to remind | 
him—which resulted in a dissertation on 
how one man was born with a silver 


spoon and another with nothing, and luck, 
being a chance blessing was not for him- 


not 
she 


She had been so 


By turns Amos was genial and fero- 
cious, sometimes childish, and occasionally 
as Dare 


And although the prospect of the farm 
seemed ever more remote, Dare accepted 
It was when Madam Reid 
received the letter concerning money that 
“the 


a 


(He had had 
She even 
looked forward to receiving Fanny, since 
one must have something to look forward 
to, and Fanny was the only possible ob- 


Martin and Fanny were at Nice when 
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TT The Road That Tl 














Leads To Financial 
Independence 


is just what you make it 


You can make it a never end- 
ing one by not saving system- 
atically. 


You can make it a long and 


tedious oneif your money earns 
only average interest rates. 


You can make it a pleasant 
interesting and shorter road by 
purchasing souri, listed di- 
vidend paying stocks on the 


Rose 20 Payment Plan 
Which road will you take? 




















Write for intensely interesting 
FREE booklet No. 903 


“How to Become Financially 
Independent” 


Rose & COMPANY | 


SO BROAD STREET. NEW YORK 
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Broaden your 
Meet prominent officials in this fasci- 
Inspection. Something new every day. 
Any average man can easily qualify quickly 
prepare in spare-time home study course. 


POSITION GUARANTEED 


to start at $110 per month, 
entire tuition refunded. 
after experience. Practically your own boss 
Investigate NOW while profession is young! 
Carefully consider. Why not write today? 
Send for Free Booklet D-264. 

Standard Business Training Institute 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


expenses paid, or 
Advancement rapid 





WANT TED 
tie TRAFFIC INSPECTORS 


Earn $110.00 Up to $250.00 
or More a Month 


Travel— all expenses paid. 
vision. 4 
nating, well-paid profession of Railway Traffic 




















Select the Right School 


Upon the wisdom of your decision 
may rest your future success. 
If you are having difficulty in making a de- 
cis‘on, the intimate and comprehensive in- 
formation supplied by our . Educational 
Bureau is at your service. In order that we 


may most satisfactorily assist you in making 

an intelligent and happy selection, it wi!! be 

necessary for you when writing to give com- 
plete data upon the foiiowing points :— | 
1. Type of school you wish— prepara- | 
tory, college, finishing, business, | 
technical, art, music, dramatic, or | 


summer camp. 
. Location (City or State). 
. Approximate amount you wish to 
pay per year. 
. Exact age, and year you will enter 
school. 
5. Religion and previous education. 
In order that information sent you may be 
reliable, all data supplied by this Bureau is 
gathered through a personal visit to the 
school. 


> WN 


Educational Bureau 
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33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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of a Ketired Future 


As you look toward the sunset of Life, do 
you see it golden with the peace and comfort 
which only financial independence can give? 
Or is there on the horizon a cloud that 
threatens disaster and poverty? 

The day of youth and strength must learn to 
make provision for the day when you can no 
longer earn 

There isno other door through which you 
can enter into the joys and comforts of a 
retired future save through the door of Sys- 
tematic Saving and Careful Investing. 

These are the two things that you must do. 
You must save and izmvest and you must do 
them systematically. Learn to look upon 
them as one problem—not two. 


Saving is but the beginning of thrift. Thrift 
means profit, and you make profit by investing. 


If you are not saving as muchas you should, 
it probably is because you have no systematic 


We have published a booklet, 


“Getting Ahead,” 


plan for investing. You hope to be an investor 
some day, but that day is always in the futurebe- 
cause moneyto make thestartfailstoaccumulate. 


You go on from year to year neglecting to 
stem the tide upon which you aredrifting toward 
financial failure. If you face the future with 
forebodings you have it in your power to change 
your outlook. This you can begin to do today. 


Resolve to save a certain sum each month. 
Consider it as binding an obligation as rent or 
food. Too many people try to save the /as¢ dollar 
of theirincome. You should save the frs¢ dollar. 

Then as soon as you have saved it you should 
put it to work. Idle money earns nothing and 
you are tempted to spend it. 

Your investments should embrace these four fundamentals: 
(1) safety (2) liberal income yield (3) quick cashability and 
(4) the privilege of investing in small amounts monthly. 
All four are vital, 

Common sense applied to this problem will put you out 
of the reach of worry, give you a new outlook and a new 
happiness, and stem the tide of failure. 


which shows how 


saving and investing can be systematized and put on a profitable 


basis. 


<RIEBEL 8 


A complimentary copy will be sent to you upon request. 


C 


JY 
Trnvestment Bankers 


654 ~137 South La Salle Street - Chicago 
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, ©“ Expert 
Accountant 


—The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for 
the man who knows Higher Accounting. 
To meet the competitive conditions that 
exist today, waste must be eliminated, ac- 
curate cost systems must be installed, econ- 
omies must “be put into effect and the 
management must have the whole situation 
charted and shown in figures whenever 
wanted. 

Over 500,000 American concerns today 
need the services of men who can do this. 
That shows where opportunity is. Write 
today for information about the course in 
Higher Accounting given by the LaSalle 
Extension University. 


Train By Mail 
Our staff of experts in the science of Ac- 
counting will give you their direct personal 
instruction by mail. You will study text 
books, lectures and accounting methods 
prepared by authorities—men who are ac- 
tualty emplo 





yed or retained as expert ad- | 


visers by leadingindustries. Theunderlying | 


principles and the most modern methods of 
business analysis and organization, and the 
principles of Accounting, Auditing, Com- 
mercial Law and scientific preparation for 
the C. P. A. examinations—you can now 
learn at home, in your spare time, while 
you hold your present position. Pay for the 
course a little each month if you wish. 


LaSalle Students or Graduates 


of our various specialized departments can 
now be found employed in numbers rang- 
ing from 50 to 2,000 or more by practically 
all the large corporations in the United 
States such as the Standard Oil Co., Penn- 
sylvania System, Ford Motor Co., Interna- 
— Harvester Co., U. S. Steel, Swift & 
»» etc. 


Send Coupon 


We will send full particulars, also a free copy of 
“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ a book that has been 
an inspiration to more than 250,000 ambitious men. 
Send for your copy now. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World 
Dept. 266-HR Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book, 
‘en Years’ Promotion in 
One,” all without obliga- 
tion to me. 
Higher Ac- { Training for positions as Auditors, 







countancy < Comptrollers, Certified Public Ac- 
countants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
fn the world. It offers training for everyimportant 
business need. If interested in any of these courses, 
check here: 
O Busi M t O Banking and Finance 
O Businese Letter Writing 8 os ial -_ ish 
O Law—Bar, LL. B. Degree ve Speaking 
 Gaemenitiibons O Business English 


O Coaching for C. P. A. 
O Bookkeeping and Inetitute Exami- 
O Modern Foremanship nations 
O Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic 
O Personnel and Employment Management 
O Industrial M Effici 














Madam Reid came to Brunswick. Fanny 
had written a pretty letter, dictated by 
Martin, in which she expressed her joy 
over Martin’s last gift. They were going 
to visit an artist friend of Martin’s who 
lived at Capri—then the Alps for the 
summer. 


ITH this picture on her mind 

Madam Reid arrived in Brunswick 
and drove to Dare’s apartment. In the 
unlighted hallway she found Amos Lar- 
kin’s doorplate—and suspected then and 
there that Dare had never written the 
truth. 

That spring day had been a memorable 
one for Dare. She had made the mo- 
mentous discovery that it is worse to be 
pitied than abused. 

Amos really pitied her because she 
was unequal to coping with “my non- 
sense,” as he obligingly summarized it. 
It seldom does to let a man see how much 
one loves him. Dare had fancied that 
to show the depths of that mystical emo- 
tion was the greatest inspiration she 
could give him, whereas it was some- 


' thing to show at rare intervals, making 


each one precious and memorable—as the 
Host is shown the kneeling congregation, 
prostrated by Its presence. 

“Suppose your aunt will not send the 
money?” he had suggested. 

“She will—only I thought we would not 
need it,” Dare explained. 

“T don’t want it—I’ll get a job else- 
where,” Amos said suddenly. “I am an 
able-bodied man who has made a foozle. 
It is too easy work—I’d rather chop 
logs.” His lean, muscular self seemed 
to champion the suggestion. “A fellow 
does get soft staying indoors puttering 
over a desk; suppose I strike out to the 
Northwest and see what I can swing?” 

“What will I do?” 

“Go home and visit. 
into a lumber-camp.” 

“Nothing would be harder than this 
past winter. I’ve hated it.” 

“So have I. A foolish idea—I wish 
you had discouraged me.” 

Dare had learned enough not to re- 
mind him of how she had tried to do so. 
But she made a fatal suggestion. 

“Get a position here in town, and 
we will take a ‘nice apartment and 
furnish it. We will feel better to leave 
this _light-housekeeping-oil-stove-and-po- 
tato-salad atmosphere. I want my aunt 
and my friends to be able to see us; 
Martin and Fanny will soon be home, and 
we don’t want anyone to find us like this.” 
She put her arms about him. “Besides, 
I have never told Aunt Esther about the 
business.” 

“No?” Anger surged to the fore. 

“She would not understand—she is so 
out of this sort of thing. Of course, she 
is on charity committees—” 

“Thank you! Is that where you place 
me?” 

“Don’t have a scene you will regret; I 
wanted to say she merely heard of hard- 
ships—she does not know what they 
really mean. The awfulness of being near 
people not your own sort, wrapping up 
endless pill-boxes, never having friends 
or going anywhere—or doing anything—” 
Dare struggled to find adequate words. 

“What have you told her?” he de- 
manded. 


I can’t take you 
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“That you were a _ salesman—J 
always say you send her your best 
wishes.” 


He turned to stare out of a window, 
I don’t want you to lie,” he said finally, 
“Don’t turn so white—I’m not a wife. 
beater!” 

“Amos,” Dare cried out, “you are not 
yourself again—” 

“Yes, I am. I'm not going to have 
you lie about me to a snobbish woman 
who is no. better than anyone else. 
Write the truth and see what she says— 
sit down there, take that pen and paper 
and write what I say or I'll write her 
Take your choice. So you have lied to 
both of us—” 


Dare was at her desx, sobbing so she 


“ 


could not steady her hand Amos 
watched her, half ashamed. He finally 
took the pen from her with no gentle 
gesture. 


“To the devil with your eternal tears!” 
he remarked, seizing his hat and leaving 
the place. 


ATER, Dare answered the ring to 

find her aunt at the threshold. She 
made no attempt now to 
whole truth. 

Her aunt swept into the living-room 
and made a quick survey. Then she 
gazed at Dare. Tear-puffs were about 
her eyes, and the dusky hair was rumpled. 
Her gown needed freshening and her 
hands were reddish and rough. Madam 
Reid perceived all this instantaneously. 

“So this is the result of marrying your 


conceal the 


cave-man,” she began, but with less 
harshness than Dare would have antici- 
pated. She seated herself to stare at 


Dare with the nearest approach to pity 
in her eyes that Dare had ever seen. 

“Why did you not write you were com- 
ing?” Dare finally asked. 

“I was not certain I could get away. 
I want to know why you need money— 
to enlarge Mr. Larkin’s medical venture?” 
—with a sweep of her hand. 

“To begin again,” Dare confessed like 
a tired child. “Forgive me for not tell- 
ing the truth.” 

“Has he no position?” 

“No, he wanted to try this—he was 
quite in earnest, and it is not his fault,” 
she ran on defensively. “You never let 
me explain in the beginning all the things 
that have gone wrong with him—he has 
never had a chance. He really has to 
grow up—and that is a terrible handicap. 
He is just a child at heart.” 

“And your money will provide for his 
—his maturing? This must not be,” she 
declared, firmly. 

“Amos wants to take a position; had 
you come later, it might have been quite 
all right,” Dare protested. “That is—I 
want him to take a position, and he wants 
to try his luck in the Northwest.” 

“Would you go with him?” 

“He said not.” It hurt her thus to 
admit Amos’ clay feet. 

“T will take you home,” Madam Reid 
announced with cold gentleness. “You 
will be safer with me than with this— 
child!” 

“He is 
answer. 

“Unfortunately—yes.” 

There was a pause. 
make tea. 


my husband,” was Dare’s 


Dare offered to 
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The Best 


Diamond 








Bargains ind Years 
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Never, in nearly 34 of a century 


in business have we offered such 
amazing bargains as against prevailing prices. 
Due to very unusual conditions, this old dia- 
mond banking house, rated at more than 
$1,000,000.00, has been making thousands 
of additional loans on high grade jewels. Hence 
we have many unpaid loans which we offer to 
sell at once away below market prices. 


Why Pay Full Prices 


We send any diamond, or watch, on 

approval. Try to match our most exceptional Sry to peseeh af, 0° er 
values for 60% more —that’s our challenge. $275. See page 29 in Bare 
Here are stronger claims than we make ourselves. En- gain List. = 
thusiastic customers write: “My $45 cluster valued 
here at $150.00.” “‘The stone I bought of you for $75 
1 could not duplicate for icss than $162.00.”” Hundreds 
of letters like these. Names on request. 





4 
1 1/2—1/32 Ct. 
Blue white diamond. White 


1/2—1/16 Ct. 
Blue white diamond in this 
ring. Try to match at 60 per 
cent more. 
Same style, various sizes, seo 
Bargain List. 








Guaranteed Cash Loan 


Diamonds bought here are like insurance 
——. You know what you can borrow 
fore you decide to buy—see our 


Cash Back Gucrantee 











$185 
3/4 less 3/32 Ct. 
Blue white diamond mounted 
as shown. Try to match at 
00, 
Same xing, $50 to $500 fn 
other weights. See the Bar- 
gain List. 











Send GCoupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


It is radically different from the ordinary cata- 
log. Every jewel described in detail, The list contains 
hundreds of bargains in unpaid loans and other amaz- 
ing values. Send your name and address in the coupon, 
or by letter or post card today. You will be under 
no obligation. nd the coupon now. 


Jos. De Roy & Sons,2571 De Roy Bldg. 


Only Opposite Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
References by permission: Bank of Pittsburgh — N. A. 


Blue white, perfectly cut dia- 
mond in genuine pI 
diamond studded ring. 

Other diamonds in pietiogm 
mountings $150 to $1200. 
Magnificent mountings in 
Belais white 18 kt Gold, the 
exact replica of platinum. 
See bargain list for variety 
of designs. 








| $90 

1 1/2Ct. Size 

Diamond ClusterRing. Plati- 

num Disk. Try to match at 

$150.00, 

Other clusters from $32 to 
$300. Pages 10, il and 12 in 
latest Bargain List. 

Absolutely free examination. 

Goods must be acceptable to 

you. No obligation to buy. 


Send for the Latest 
Bargain List 


A list of very special offers, including unpaid pledges now ber 
snapped up’’ by buyers of bargains in diamonds, Send quic: 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons 


Marine National Bank— Union Trust Company, 
Pittsburch, Pa. Ke 


Your bank can 
up in mercantile agencies. 


1Ct. Show. 
Steel white diamonds. 
Try to match at $125, 
Plain styles, $35 to 
$150, shown in 
Bargain List. 


Only Opposite Post Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








3/8—1/16 Ct. 
Blue white, perfectly cut 
diamond. Fancy green gE 
ring. Try to match at $130. 
Various size diamonds in this 
mounting. See Bargain List. 


er? 





Jos. DeRoy 
“—~ & Sons 


i 


2571 DeRoy Bldg. 


| Only Opposite Post Office 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free 

and prepaid, your latest bargain list 

of diamonds, watches and ot 

It is understood I assume no o 
any kind. 


her jewelry. 
bligation of 
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Ut HOUND 
The most valuable piano wn the world 


E charm of good music is graciously intensi- 
fied in the living, singing voice of the superb 
Steger Grand Piano. Here, indeed, are deep-set 
richness of tone, sympathetic response and quiet 
beauty of design that win warm, lasting admiration. 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Company 
a Founded by John V. Steger, 1879 
Factories at Steger, Ill. Steger Building, Chicago 














MANE MONEY AT HOME 





You can make from $1 to $2 an hour 
writing show cards in your spare time, 
quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple method. No canvassing or so- 
liciting. We sell your work and pay 
you cash each week. Full particu- 
lars and booklet free. Write today. 


AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
200 Ryrie Building 
Yonge & Shuter Sts., TORONTO, CANADA 














See that 


Tycos 
is on the 
THERMOMETER 
You Buy....It’s 
Your Protection 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
92 O) 03 5 9 Be & 


There's a 7ycosor Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 





Easy fo Play 
Easy fo Pay 


cy), 0) 2-10). | ae 


- MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 


Saxaphone book catalog of every- 
Sent te iree Tone band and orchestra instrumen 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ZEA Bucoctor Stock, Elkhart tnd.) 

















“No, thanks; I can catch a six o’clock 
train and wire Priestly to meet me. 1d 
much rather. If you were decently cir- 
cumstanced, the Smallwoods here would 
have been pleasant to meet—do you re- 
call them?” 

“Yes, but Amos does not care for 
friends—not until he has made good. 
Then no one will be more sociable, I am 
sure.” 

“Ah! He believes that children should 
remain in the background?” 

“You do not understand—” 

“Suppose you stop trying to explain. 
Admit your mistake and come home.” 
She even held out her hand. 

A whirl of thoughts spun in Dare’s be- 
wildered brain. 

“You will try to believe again and 
again,” her aunt warned, “until hope dies 
within you, and you will become as use- 
less as—as this Amos of yours. Remem- 
ber the apple in the potato bin—” 

“T must not listen,” Dare said with 
angelic stubbornness. “Amos has _ ex- 
plained many things to me—I understand 
him. Because he has had poor luck, am 
I to desert him? It would be like desert- 
ing one’s own ideals.” 

Her aunt smiled unpleasantly; Dare 
had often seen the same expression when 
her aunt was holding court at her red- 
lacquer desk. 

“IT shall say no more,” she declared 





abruptly. “Things do not change—things 
like this!”—indicating the setting of 


Dare’s home. “Men like him become 
more and more—shall we say—unfortu- 
nate? Women like you become less and 
less sensible—” 

They talked of other things in 
monosyllables, Dare praying for her aunt 
to go, realizing that when she did, the one 
port of return would be closed. 


ADAM REID declined to see Amos 

but had Dare call a cab for her and 
left, with Dare on figurative tiptoes of 
mingled indignation and optimism, all 
inemory of the scene which had taken 
place before her aunt’s arrival passing out 
of her mind. 

She must prove that Amos was quite 
all he should be. Amos would, she knew, 
return in a penitent mood. He would 
be mentally plastic, and Dare must make 
the most of it. She was convinced most 
women did this—from the women in the 
rooming-house who knew when a black- 
ened eye won momentary tenderness, to 
women in her aunt’s position, who real- 
ized when it would be advantageous to 
demand a new jewel. 

This would be her time to demand an 
ending of the medicine business. She 
would insist on taking a real apartment 
and re-entering social life in a modest 
way. It would do Amos good. Besides, 
two people can be too much together; 
they grow overly critical and blind to 
each other’s better qualities. The per- 
spective of an impersonal world is as 
needful as the merging of romantic love. 

Amos returned at seven o’clock with a 
bunch of roses in one hand and half a 
roast chicken in the other. 

“Love me?” he began, stopping to kiss 
her. ‘“What’s wrong—did I bother you 
that much?” 

“Not altogether you.” She was 
determined to make the best—and most 
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—of the situation. “Aunt Esther sur- 
prised me—she was in town for the day— 
but she has gone, so don’t worry. She 
was ever and ever so displeased—”’ 

“At my failure,’ Amos said abjectly, 
“T don’t wonder! She isn’t as displeased 
as we are, is she? I suppose she said 
you had made a mistake and you must 
come home and be coddled—but I know 
my girl stood by me.” He held her close, 
his cheek against hers. 


“Ves, I did,” murmured Dare, her 


great love for Amos_ engulfing every 
notion of common sense. 
“Poor Madam Reid,” he laughed. ‘‘She 


is as grotesque and as helpless as a bull- 


dog with china teeth. Why didn’t you 
tell her ‘the foot of a fool is soon in 
another man’s house?’ Warn her this 


was our home and no one had the right 
to destroy it? I knew she would slip in 
here some ‘day in her patronizing fashion! 
What a contrast—this place and her 
home!” Then in gentler tone: “I’m 
ashamed of being rude—it was the old 
Nick in me again! I hate to have you 
here, without your own around—and I’m 
such a queer sort for you to love.” 

“But I do care very much,” she in- 
terrupted. 

“Because of that I intend to win!” A 
fine light blazed in his eyes. “You don’t 
realize what it means to be consumed 
with hate, to want to go to the devil one 
minute and be an angel with a flaming 
sword the next! You are not dual—you 
are always Dare. I really do understand 
why you fibbed about the patent medi- 
cine—” 

“Then why were you so 
—it hurt me.” 

“I just got started.” He rested his 
head on her shoulder. “You are such a 
precious thing,” he whispered. 

A moment later he said 
“T've got the Texas Twist.” 

“The what?” 

“Western fever—I want to go to the 
oil-country. I’m through with a swivel 
chair. Will you come along, or will you 
wait? For I’m going.” 

“T don’t know anything about it!” She 
was like a child who is asked if she cares 
to listen to a more thrilling fairy tale than 
the ones previously told. 

“Neither do I—but it is a field that is 
not overcrowded; the West is the coming 
land. We can make a go of something 
there—truck gardens, orchards, mines. 
What chance is there here?” 

“What has inspired you?” she asked. 

“I often thought of trying it, before I 
met you. Now that things have broken 
the way they have—your aunt on the 
judgment seat and Martin returning to 
dazzle the world with Fanny,—it looks 
the best bet to clear—I mean the fairest 
thing to ourselves. I could make good 
there—and even if I did not, we would 
break even. No doubt of that.” Then 
he added: “I have another reason for 
going—” 

Dare begged half a dozen times before 
he told her. 

“TI want to cut away from the past, 
the visible things that remind me of it all. 
We are too near where she suffered, the 
school where I was put. It makes mem- 
ories smolder. I believe that is what 
causes my temper. Will you come, Dare? 


hateful? It 


abruptly: 


It is our future happiness!” 





————— 


—— 
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“$1,000 Saved!” 


“Last night I came home with great news! Our savings account had passed the $1,000 mark! 


“TI remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most important money you 
will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foundation for success in life. And I remem- 
ber how remote and impossible it seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“T was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us going. It went on that way for 
several years—two or three small increases, but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. Then one day 
I woke up! I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned to do anything in particular. As 
a result whenever an important promotion was to be made, I was passed by. 


“I made up my mind right then to invest an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course that would give me special training for our business. I can’t understand why I 
never realized before that this was the thing to do. Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! 
The general manager was about the first to note the change. An opening came and he gave me my first real 
chance—with an increase. A little later another promotion came with enough money so that we could save $25 a 
month, ‘Then another increase—I could put aside $50 each pay day. And so it went. 


“Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We havea thousand dollars saved! And 
this is only the beginning. We are planning now for a home of our PINTERNATIONAL Tn Ont SS neni 


own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we have NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOCLS 
had to deny ourselves up to now. And there is a real future ahead a 


: Explain, -”. poet me, how I can qualify for the pose 
with more money than I used to dare dream that I could make. What 


tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
wonderful hours they are—those hours after supper!” 


SALESMANSH!P? 
Electric Lighting and Railwaye ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
MEO HANIOAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice 4 
Toolmaker J MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating I Secretary 
ai ENGINEER EEPER 


For 29 years the International Correspondence Schools have been 
helping men and women everywhere to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 

















Surveying and Mappin Steno: ys and Typist 
“MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER Cert. blic peewwaa 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
ae Engineer Railway | Berne 
hip Draftsman Commercial La 
ARCHITECT Oo E 
_) Contractor and Builder — 
() Architectural Draftsman nm School Subjects 
[Concrete Beilder CIVIL SERVICE 
Oeurenine Eng Railway Mail Clerk 


More than two million have taken the up road with I. C. S. help. 
Over 130,000 are now turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds 
are starting every day. Isn’t it about time for you to find out what the 
I. C. S. can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you want in the work of your 
choice, you can have the kind of a salary that will make possible money 
in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts and luxuries you would 
like your family to have. No matter what your age, your occupation 
or your means—you can do it! 


PLUMBING AND HEATING: permet OPERATING 
| Sheet Metal Worker 


[) Textile Overseer or Supt. t avigation Spanish 
CHEMIST [ bent ULTURE —— 
L] Mathematics Poultry Raising 


Name 

Present 
Occupation 
Street 
a... 








All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obligation on your part or a 
penny of cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail this coupon, 





City State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
International Correspondence Schoole, Mon 














COMMERCEAL 


ARTISTS 


PROPERLY TRAINED.EARN 
S100 A WEEK UP— 


Meyer Both College (a Depart- 
ment of Meyer Both Company) 


offers you a d.fferent and prac- 
ticaltraining. If you like to draw, de- 
velop your talent. Study this practical 
course—taught by the largest and most 
widely known Commercial Art Organi- 
zation in the field with 20 years’ success 
—who each year produce and sell to ad- 
vertisersin the United States and Canada 
over ten thousand commercial drawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an ex- 
perience? Commercial art is a busi- 
mess necessity—the demand for com- 
mercial artists is greater every year. 
It’s a highly paid, intensely inter- 
esting profession, equally open to both 
men and women. Home study instruc- 

tion. Get facts before you 
Ger rs ° pore inany school. Getour 


book, 
SRFOUR OPPORTUNITY" — 
DK for half the cost of mailing— 
4 cents in stamps. 






















of COMMERCIAL ART 
Michigan Ave. at 20th St. 
Dept. 10 Chicago, Ill. 























You can learn Fox-Trot,One-Step, Two- 
Step, Waltz and latest “up-to-the-minute” so, 
atv dances in your own home by the wonderful 
PR tem of Mail Instruction. 

Method. —_ 'y learned: no 
thousands ao successfully; 

success absolutely padial Tormss 
Write for 8 alTerms, Send today for 

EE Information | and surprisingly low offer. 

WILLIAM CHANDL a PEAK, M. B. 
Room 165 7 Broadway, Chicago, til. 











VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Training for a business or profession is important. 
If you will write to THE RED BOOK MAGA. 
ZINE, Educational Bureau, 33 W. 42nd St., 

New York City, stating what kind of training 
you wish, your age and the locality in which you 
prefer the school, vou will receive valuable advice. 








“SEND NO MONEY | 


if You CanTellit from a 
GEN UINE DIAMOND Senditbak 


To prove our blue-white MEXICAN DIAMOND closely 
resembles a genuine diamond with same DAZZL ING 
RAINBOW FIRE, we will send a selected 1 carat gem in 
Ladies Solitaire Ring (Cat. price $4.98) for Half Priceto 
introduce, $2.63, or in Gents Heavy Tooth Belcher 
Ring (Cat. price 36.26) for $3.25. Our finest 12k Gold 
Filled mountings, GUARANTE ‘i D 20 YEARS. SEND 
NO MONEY. Just mail postcard or this ad. State Size 
We will mail atonce C. O. D, If n ag yo = for money 
back leas handling charges. Write for Free Catal: Agents Wanted. 


_ MEXICAN paren IMPORTING CO., Dept. ES, cy N. ‘Mex 


(Exclusive controllers Mexican Diamonds) 












“The oil-country,” she repeated excited- 


ly, “the Golden West—yes!” 
They ate supper, chattering like chil- 
dren. They were so sure that running 


away from things would prove the cure- 
all. Amos must make a fortune, and then 
they would find their place in the sun. 
As he talked, Amos was now serious and 
dignified, now boyish and 
Dare’s cheeks were flushed like carna- 
tions at dawn, and her gray eyes shone 
with joy. 


They washed the dishes together, hard- 


ly knowing what they were doing, so in- 
tense was their imaginative forecast. Long 
after Dare had gone to bed, Amos played 
solitaire because he said it was his best 
way to think. The flip-flap of the cards 
kept Dare from sleep, but she did not 
mind. She was too stimulated to want 
to lapse into unconsciousness. Life was 
beginning for them anew.. Amos was 
right to go away and try something worth 
while. She was proud of him. It re- 
quired but slight effort to believe again. 
How glad she would be to go! Let 
Fanny struggle in the social arena—it 
was of no interest to Dare. Even her 
affection for Martin had dimmed; it be- 
longed to a period in which Amos had no 
place; therefore Dare could have no in- 
terest in it. 

She must be prepared for Amos’ temper 
and lapses into unreasonableness of 
course—but what a poor wife she is who 
does not cheerfully and continually rescue 
her husband! 


T a corresponding time—late morn- 

ing on the Riviera—Fanny Reid was 
persuading her husband that the money 
she had won at the roulette-table the 
night before must buy some memento of 
the thrilling occasion. 

“Missionary fund?” Martin teased. 

“Hateful!”—kissing the tip of his nose 
—“T want something smart—say, another 
gold-mesh bag—the one you gave me is 
distressingly large.” 

“Lady Fastidious—you have come on! 
Mother wont know you. And you will 
be friends?” 

They were in a vine-covered arbor 
looking seaward; ripe fig trees and palms 
constituted a wind-screen, and the path- 
way was bordered with violets and lilies. 

Fanny glanced down evasively. She 
was lovelier than when she married Mar- 
tin—no longer coarse pink-and-white 
loveliness—but dangerous pink-and-white 
loveliness. 

“Of course I'll be decent,” she said 
crisply, “just as I shall be to my own 
poor dears. Would you expect me to act 
—as your mother did?” 

“We must forget that.” Martin kissed 
her hand. “But Dare was your champion, 
wasn’t she? Imagine her married to a 
stranger—wonder what he is like?” 

Fanny shrugged her shoulders. “Your 
mother does not enthuse over him. And 
he evidently cannot buy his wife gold- 
mesh bags.” She spoke almost before 
she thought. 

“T can—oodles of them—as long as 
some one loves me.” Martin was un- 
conscious that the loss of higher vision 
had begun. 

The next installment of Nalbro Bartley’s 


engaging novel will appear in the forth- 
coming March issue. 





romantic. | 
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Breaking the Skin 


may be a trifling or a serious matte T. 










HE slightest cut may become in- 

fected unless some dependable an- | 
tiseptic is immediately applied. 
Absorbine, Jr. is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide and when applied to 
cuts, bruises, sores and wounds it kills 
the germs, makes the wound aseptic 
and promotes rapid healing. 











Absorbine, Jr. is absolutely harmless 
— contains no acids or minerals. 
$1 25 a bottle most HruUgsE sts ore ostpaid. 


Send 10c f r liber 


W. F. Y oun NG, Inc. 
340 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass, 


} 
il bottle. 
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THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 








_ CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS eee 





WE WILL start you in tl aning and dyeing busi- 
ness, little capital needed, | prof ts Write for book- 
let. The Ben-Vonde System "Dept. 0, Charlotte, N. C, 

FARM LANDS 

FREE BOOK of FLORIDA FACTS. Own y 

orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A fe 





w « 
a day you now waste will buy it for you. A few collars 
a@ month may provide you with a life income, Schnitzler 
sold his twenty acre grove here for $40,000—two thou- 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s of- 


fered you and planted a grove, Result—he reaped a 
small fortune. You have the same chance but you must 
act now. Write TODAY for Free Book of Actual 


Photographs, Florida Facts and the interesting story of 


a Fruitland Park Farm. Learn of crops that heip you 
buy it, Address today, Lake County Land Owners’ 
Association, 31 Sunset Way, Fruitland Park, 





Florida 
HELP WANTED ~ a 
-to sell ‘“‘Perry’’ dependable 


MEN Wanted- fruit trees 














and shrubbery. Big demand, Complete cooperation. 
Commission weekly Write for terms. Perry 
Nurseries, N, 

AGENTS—-200% profit, Wonderful little a article; 
something new; sells like wildfire; carry in pocket 
write at once for Free Sample, Albert Mills, Gen. Megr., 
3155 5 ) Americ an Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

INSTRUCTION 

HOW TO WRITE SUCCESSFUL LETTERS—complete 
Instruction Course including 500 Successful Letters. 
Wonderful 48-page book FREE. Address Desk 106 
Opportunity Press, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 

~ PATENT NT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, , ere, 

Patents Secured. Prompt servic — dangerous 
delays. Send for our “Record of Inventic * form and 
Free Book telling How to Obtain a Patent, Send 
sketch or model of your invention for Preliminary 
Examination and Advice FREE Charges reasonable. 
Write TODA J. L. Jacksor ‘o 

134 Our ay W ashington, D. C. 

PATENT—Send for free book Contains valuable In- 
formation for inventors. Send sketch of your invention 
for Free Opinion of its patentable nature Prompt serv- 
ice, (Twenty years experience.) Talbert & Talbert, 
4928 Tatbert Bldg _Washington, D. C 

Patents-Trademarks. Write for free anand Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references, Prompt attention. Reasonable 
terms. Vietor J. Evans & Co.. 695 Ninth. Wash, D.C. 


Tnvent rs who desire to secure patent should write for 


our guide book, “‘How to Ge ur Patent,”” Send m - 
or sketch and descripliion and we will give oninic 
natentohle arure Randoloh & € Dent 28. Wash. D £. 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC, 
WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make money 
writing Stories and Photoplays. Send for wonderful 
Free Book _that tells how. Authors’ Press, Dept. 124, 
Auburn, me 





Ambitious Writers of Photoplays, Short Stories, Poems, 
Songs, send today for Free, valuable. instructive book, 
“KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING,” including 65 





helpful suggestions on writing and selling, Atlas Pub- 
lishing Co., 506 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O, 
POULTRY HOUSES 
PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES—AII Styles. 150 
Illustrations. Also copy of ‘“‘The Full Egg Basket.” 
These will surely please—send 25c. Inland Poultry 
Journal, Dept. 81, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Straight Stuff— 


When it comes to down-right good 
smoking tobacco, Velvet beats them 
all—and here’s why: 


e. « The fine, silky Kentucky Burley to- 
Americas bacco, cured in Nature’s sunshine, 


Smoeothest is put away to mellow and ripen 
Smoke for two years in wooden hogsheads. 


This is the only way (it’s Nature’s 
way) to remove any harshness that 
might remain in this good tobacco. 
It is this method that “rounds out” 
Velvet and makes it smooth. 


Don’t take our word for it — make 
G — a touchdown —try Velvet. 
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Save: 
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Just Two Profi 
Yours 


Ours 










Direct to You—Minus Selling Cost 


Here’s an unusual opportunity for you to test, prove and obtain a typewriter of highest 
quality at a price possible only thru our revolutionized selling plan. 


Consider—a typewriter of finest materials and construction for $36.00 less than pre-war prices—you 
inspect and try it five days without paying a cent or assuming an obligation. Then, if the Oliver has 
convinced you—if it has proven itself far more than a good buy, you send us $4.00 a month until you hav 

paid $64.00. If, for any reason, you wish to return it, you do so at our expense, and the transaction is 

closed. We even refund the outgoing transportation charges. Could anything be more fair? 


Oliver Nine—New—$64 


Don’t misunderstand us. This is not a second-hand machine or a cheaper model Oliver, but a brand 


new Oliver 9 that formerly sold for $100.00 and won itself an enviable place in thousands of offices 
—in every kind of business. 

The reason for this big — reduction in spite of increasing production costs is simply this: 
instead of running up selling costs with hundreds of salesmen and expensive branch houses, 
the Oliver comes to you direct— we have done away with the extravagance in selling organiza- 


tion and the saving is clear profit to you. The flood of orders is convincing proof of the 


$100 


- Before 
plan’s success. the War 
The Oliver 9 is the latest development of years of typewriter building. It’s the original visible 

writer, perfected to the highest degree. One-third lighter touch—permanent alignment due to arch 4 64 

shaped bars. Every machine is tested at 800 strokes per minute, 50 per cent faster than human hands 

—— for hardest usage—famed for ee: Among its users, the Oliver 9 numbers: The N 

National City Bank of New York, U. S. Steel Corporation, Curtis ow 
“Publishing Co., Ward Baking Co., ‘Mone & Co., New York 


Central Lines, Encyclope: dia Britannica, and a host of others. 


Sum up the advantages the Oliver offers you—quality, endurance, 
ease in operation, price, ete, nd remember that on every 
point, it is backed by a two million dollar concern of long ex- 
perience in typewriter manufacturing, and a national repu- 
tation forfairdealing. _There is not a single reason why you 
should not be enjoying the saving and excellent service 
which the Oliver offers you. It is easy to try it out, 
imoly fill out the coupon and ask it be sent you on 
free trial. You risk nothing, you gain everything. 


Canadian Price $82 
The QUIVER Re Toewriter G@mpany 
Bidg., Chicago. Mi. 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Il, 


Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If I 


keep it, I will Pay, $64 os the rate of $4 per month. The title to 
remain in you until fully paid for. 
My shipping point is 





This does not place me anlar any obligation to buy. 





If I choose to 
return the Oliver. I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five 
days. 


(|) & not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book— 


“The High Cost 0 of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,” 
your de luxe catalog and further information. 
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A Finer 
Typewriter 
) 7 aa. 
Fair Price Scchtnameneeesenenenenanenanes 


Street Addr 





city - State....... 
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HERE is the woman who 





There are six pure fruit flavors 


. a Pf : ete puss 7000 cc 
doesn’t recall the times of Jell-O: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
when she and Belle or Marjorie yA Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Choco- 
or Nell dressed up in mother’s late. 


gowns and played housekeep- 

ing? Women who are young mothers now will re- 
member serving Jell-O with all the dressed-up grace 
displayed by Nan, to a guest with the style put on by 
Dorothy. It had to be Jell-O, of course, to be the 
tight thing. 


The new Jell-O Book, just out, 
is more beautiful and complete than any other ever 
issued, and it will be sent free to any woman furnish- 
ing her name and address. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 





+* 80 PARROT Ere re orto 


$3 346 SRS 


in 


ORE and more business men seem to 

be learning that there is a real differ- 
ence between the various types of ciga- 
rettes—that the proportion of Turkish 
tobacco determines not only the taste- 
enjoyment, but also how liberally a man 
may smoke throughout the day. 
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PAINTED FOR 1 


reason why 


This is, in fact, the 
shrewd smokers—wishing to avoid the over- 


50 many 


richness of straight Turkish cigarettes, yet 
hardly content with the of ordinary 
Turkish blends—have chosen Fatima. Thev 
find that Fatima “just enough 
Turkish” for -_ enjoyable smoking. 


taste 


contains 


L Kiggetonde _— - 


FATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 








